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Preface to the Fourth Edition 


The present edition has been thoroughly reviewed with necessary 
additions inserted at appropriate places to bring the material up-to-date. 
NVc^re sure that the readers will find the insertions useful and relevant 
and will also appreciate our efforts. We wish to thank our publishers 
auih for their eagerness and enthusiasm for providing a neat get'^ltp 
to the book. 


—Authors 


Preface to the Third Edition 

It is indeed very gratifying that the second edition of the book was 
given an unexpected reception. The increasing demand of the book 
speaks of its growing popularity. We have received many suggestions 
fi'i the improvement of the book. We are very grateful to these 
pc'ions for their interest and suggestions. This third edition has been 
further revised and brought up-to-date. A chapter on Indian Demo- 
cncy and the Concept of National Integration and the ways of its 
realistic implementation and a chapter on the comparative edu- 
ca lonal philosophies of Gandhi and Tagore have been added. 

Let us hope that the book will prove more usefv to the students 
an.l arouse interest in the subject. 
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Preface to the First Edition 

The fundamental purpose of education is to secure for everyone 
the conditfOi s under which indi\iduality is most completely developed. 
The content of education and consequently, the ».v.\clopment of per- 
sonality are both conditioned by the philosophy of education. Edu- 
cation will cease to be purposeful, and will lack its dynamic character. 
Without a good philosophy of education. The philosophy is concerned 
With determining the ends of education, while the science of education 
4eU>rmincs the means to be used for their realisation. 

1 In recent limes new challenges have come from the scientific world, 
pie impact of socio-economic and political conditions on the life of 
ilie individuals and communities has been striking. The need for 
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reconstructing education was never so urgent and acute as it is today. 
Education must enshrine all what is good and noble, what is socially 
significant, and lead to the emancipation and proper equipment of the 
individual to promote the well-being of society of which he is an 
integral part. Without a sound educational philosophy to back and 
sustain it, reconstruction of education and human society will remain 
an idle dream. 

The present book seeks to interpret the psychological and philo- 
sophical backgrounds of education and educational ideologies of 
eminent Western Educators. Educational trends, which characterise 
the present practices in education and methods and procedures of 
instruction have also been incorporated to give pupils a composite 
picture of our present educational system and to understand how far 
they meet the psychological and sociological needs of children. 

The subject-matter has been presented lucidly, logically and in 
simple language, avoiding the abstruse and abstract terminology which 
is often involved in treatment of educational philosophies and which 
usually impedes their proper understanding. The treatment is both 
analytical and descriptive. Comparative study of different educational 
theories and trends highlights their distinctive contributions and 
educational possibilities. An effort has been made to acquaint readers 
with alt the points of views, without being dogmatic or doctrinaire in 
approach. 

The book covers the syllabai prescribed in the subject for B.T., 
B.Ed., M.Ed. and L.T. examinations of different Universities and 
Directorates and Education in various States. The Hindi Edition of 
the book has already been warmly received by ‘he readers and we are 
confident that the present book will serve the purpoSe which it seeks 
to fulfil. Any suggestion for the improvement of the book will be 
most welcome. 

We are thankful to numerous authors whom we have quoted at 
different places in the book. We are also obliged to the Publishers, 
Messrs. Ram Prasad & Sons, who despite their many difficulties and 
unfortunate accident from which they lately suffered, have been able 
to publish the book promptly and neatly with a good get-up. 

I 
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Education in Relation to Human Life 

Introduction 

What is it that makes Human Life Gracious and Beautiful ? 
can an individual lead a life which is rewarding and self- 
satisfying ? What are the components of good life ? What are the 
means through which such a life could be achieved ? What is the 
ultimate goal of human life and existence ? These and many other 
questions perplex an individual constantly as he thinks in terms of 
his physical, social, religious and other needs. Each individual has 
an inner urge to strive to make his life happier. In fact, each 
animal, creature wants to lead a comfortable life whether it is 
conscious of it or not. Consciousness of a comfortable life starts at 
the physical level and the hrst contact with the environment reveals 
whether it leads to comfort and happiness or pain. Animals at the 
lower level make an unconscious effort to make life happy and 
comfortable, but among human beings the effort is deliberate and 
conscious. Such an effort in the broad sense may be called education 
of which the primary function is to enable the individual to lead a 
happy and useful life. Whatever the means, education in this broad 
sense is as old as human race. , 

It is natural for all living creatures to strive ^o make liie happy 
and comfortable. Human beings eudeavour deir rately and inces- 
santly to obtain happiness, not only at the physica e\el but also at 
the spiritual level. The individual may not be able to conceive of 
an ideal physical, intellectual, and spiritual sta' e. Nevertheless, he 
is constantly conscious of the comparative levels of happiness as his 
efforts lead him from a less happy to a more happy state, and at 
each successive stage he gets an incentive for making more and more 
efforts in this direction. This involves his c'ose contact with the 
environment which results in an action and interaction revealing to 
<be individual thereby, whether his efforts are properly directed or 
misdirected. Education in the widest sense is *hi constant interaction 
between the individual and the environment. When we look at edu- 
cation in this oroad sense we realise that it is not ch .racteristic of 
human beings only to impart educai. n or to receive it, but it is, in 
a lesser or greater degree, characteristic of all living creatures. 

Education is an essential pre-requisite for a happy life. The 
quality of education would depend upon what objectives of a good 
life we may set for ourselves and what means we adopt to realise 
them. This question relates to a discussion of the objectives of 
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education, and we shall discuss them in a separate chapter. Suffice 
to pnention here that no good life is conceivable without education. 
It is in fact its prime condition. 

Environment in order to be educative must be dynamic and 
must tend to make human living more gainful and enlightened. 
Such an environment shall not be merely confined to the physical 
level ; nor the conception of happiness be limited to the gratification 
of physical needs alone. The higher aspirations of human beings 
open to them vistas of spiritual happiness which other creatures are 
completely unaware of. This knowledge and appreciation of higher 
values by its very nature makes men and women human. More 
important, therefore, in the case of human beings is their psycho- 
social environment, as it is called, which leads to their intellectual 
and spiritual upliftment. Why and how individuals make efforts 
for the realisation of ttleir physical, intellectual and spiritual needs 
is a problem to be discussed from different angles in the chapters 
that follow. 

A significant advantage which human beings enjoy is their long 
period of infancy, childhood, and pubescence. This makes it possible 
for them to make a sustained effort for receiving education which 
gives tfaein equipment and adequate preparation for effectively parti- 
cipating in life’s activities. As human life is more complex than 
animal life it is a blessing for individuals to have a long period for 
receiving education. 

Aim of Human Life 

It is not possible to find a ready-at-hand answer to the question : 
What is the aim of human life ? Questions relating to the universe 
and the human phenomenon have occupied man’s mind since the 
dawn of tbivilisation and will continue to remain crucial problems 
of philosophy for all times. No science could ever explain them, 
and no branch of human knowledge could ever find a final answer to 
them. The quest for the ultimate nature of reality has been a peren- 
nial problem for mankind and given birth to various schools of 
philosophy. Each one has answered the question in its own way 
but none has provided one that may be acceptable to all. The 
mystery of existence has eluded all answers that have been given by 
different philosophies so far. Yet whatever the opinions of different 
philosophies regarding the mystery of human existence there is at 
least a consensus among all on some fundamental points, which are 
germane to the whole problem. Firstly, they all agree that human 
life has to be judged by certain qualitative criteria which determine 
how far it is in conformity with the general pattern of existence and 
secondly, they " all emphasise the importance of proper media to 
achieve the objectives that these adopted criteria try to suggest. It is 
not the human life alone but the whole creation which baffles 
explanation ; nevertheless, it holds an appealing communication 
for us. Human beings have been endowed with special attributes 
which do not exist with lower animals, who are not gifted with those 
intellectual powers that enable the human beings to understand 
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•themselves as well as others or arouse their sense of discrimination, 
understanding, and evaluation. The whole creation seems to be 
moving towards some goal whether it is conscious of it or not. 
Human beings by virtue of their special powers and potentialities 
are able to read some purpose and define to some extent the course 
of this cosmic movement. Yet they also have their limitations and, 
with all their intelligence, they are very often unable to probe 
completely into its various mysteries. It makes them conscious of 
their limitations and need for better equipment. 

But such a quest for truth should not be confused with human 
virtues or values of life. An individual may lead a virtuous life and may 
not yet at all know the mysteries of human life. The first is a matter 
of experience ; the second, a matter of knowledge. Whereas the 
f»roblems of mysteries of human existence form the basic essentials 
of metaphysics, the problems of values in life come within the pur> 
view of human ethics. To lead a good, virtuous, and gracious life 
individuals need not study the fundamentals of any metaphysical 
sdiool of thought but they need to live a life that contributes to the 
general harmony of creation to which a reference has been made 
above. And this makes us re-emphasise and consider deeply the 
question with which we started above ; what is it that makes life 
beautiful and gracious ? What is the goal of human life ? Since 
human beings only are conscious of their existence and know how 
to make it better, the question is not only relevant for us but also 
irresistibly challenging. In considering the goal of life it would be 
desirable that we concentrate primarily on the means. Since the 
goal has neither been finally determined nor will ever be done, it 
sounds reasonable to concentrate on the means and through them 
continue the progress towards the goal. For, according to the holy 
scriptures of all religions, means are as important as gcAls and are 
dissociable from them. From the point of view of education, the 
reference to means is specially meaningful and jd educational philo- 
sophy should explain why and what means are worthwhile and what 
means are to be discarded and why. The question of ‘how’ and 
‘when’ forms a separate branch of study broadly termed ‘psychology’ 
and we are not concerned with that in this volume. Our main focus 
here is a study of the various philosophical thoughts in so far as they 
influence education, which is one of the essential means to realise the 
goal of good life. In other words, we are to study philosot)hy to find 
out the ends towards which we educate and the means thiough which 
to.reahse them. 

Since the verv earliest times philosophers, poets, and men of 
learning have been emphasising those common cha' act eristics of life 
that human beings share with oth?r animak In our ancient Sanskrit 
literature we find our sages and philosophers remarking that hunger, 
sleep, fear, love, sex, desires etc., are common to all living creatures 
and that human beings share them with others. In so far as the 
satisfaction of such instinctive desires is concerned, human beings do 
not have a psychology markedly different from animal psychology. 
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What is it, then, that raises them above the animal level and earns • 
them the title of human beings rather than animal beings ? In 
answering the question we have to refer again to some of the signifi- 
cant remarks made in our ancient Sanskrit literature and which lend 
an emphatic support to the idealistic school of philosophy. 

Concept of *Dharma’ in Indian Philosophy 

A special significance is attached to the use of the term *Dharma* 
in Sanskrit literature which has a much wider connotation that what 
the word ‘religion’ stands for. Religion is a part of ‘Dharma’ ; it is 
not all synonymous with Dharma. Religion concerns itselt with 
man’s relations with God. ‘Dharma’, according to the root of the 
word, comprises all that provides a basis and support— physical, 
moral, intellectual, spiritual and socio-psychical— to existence in 
general and human life in particular. In other words, Dharma is’ 
concerned with the entire realm of human thought, feeling and 
action— all that a human being is supposed to thinL feel, and do, 
whether it is a matter of his relations with other human beings or 
Nature or God. The idea of Dharma conceives a cosmic unity to 
which human beings by their thinking, feeling, and doing must 
contribute. Dharma has thus come to acquire in Indian philosophy 
not only a spiritual significance but a social significance as well. 
The great sages of ancient India referred to Dharma as leading to 
prosperity in life here and hereafter*, and they conceived ot Dharma 
as a compendium of human virtues like patience, fortitude, forgive- 
ness, purity, self-control, non-stealing, truth, intelligence, knowledge 
and virtues which raise a human beiug from the animal level. Those 
virtues set him on the way to self-lightenment and self-realisation. 
Dharma in Indian philosophy is a code ot life. "* 

As indicated above, this broad concept of Dharma does not 
confine itself to man’s relations to God only. It is concerned, on 
the other hand, with all his relationships, and its sphere is the whole 
span of life. It envisages those ethical and social values of human 
life which human beings should accept and demonstrate through 
their thinking, feeling, and doing for the realisation of their 
relations with God and their fellow-beings. Again, the idea of 
Dharma emphasises not so much the goal as the means through which 
the goal is ,to be achieved. The whole philosophical thought, thus, 
converges to a theme where ends do not justify means but vt here 
means purify ends and help the individual to progress in the diiec- 
tion of knowledge, goodneso, and truth which form the cardinal 
bases of Dharma. 

To put the above philosophical interpretation of Dharma in 
a nutshell, relig'op, as conceived in Indian philosophy, is a compre- 
hensive term. It relates to all those modes of thinking, feeling and 
action that enable an individual to develop himself to the greatest 
possible degree to which his potentialities permit him to do and 
also to be able to contribute to the prjf gressive development of the 
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society. Such a conception of religion alone can raise human 
beings above the animal level and entitle them to be called human 
beings 

Scientist’s Viewpoint 

The scientist's viewpoint approaches the problem from a 
different angle though it does not fundamentally differ from the 
philosophical conception of religion referred to above. The natu- 
ral scientist regards human beings as animals who have reached 
a high stage of evolution — a stage characterised by a conscious 
use of mtelligeace and reason Con'>equently, human beings can 
think and act with greater intelligence and reason. The power of 
reasoning is denied to the lower animals— which power alone 
enables human beings to distinguish between contrasting quali- 
ties of an object or phenomenon Animals do possess intelligence 
in varying degrees but human beings aie gifted with the power to 
use intelligence consciously And that is why it is often said 
that a person who does not use his intelligence and does not 
apply reason to his thinking and action is an animal with the 
human form. 

Human Beings can Express through Diverse Media 

Another important quaiitv of human beings alone is their 
capacity to express their thoughts, feelings, emotions, ideas, hopes, 
fears, and ambitions throueh diverse media,— gestures and words 
being the most significant of them. This capacity includes both 
receptive and productive abilities. Human beings can under- 
stand what is spoken to them and they can express their ideas, 
thoughts, emotions etc., which others can understand. This ability 
enables human beings to build up a new environment which is not 
characteristic of lower animals. This environment? the social 
environment as it is cal ed, is characteristic - human beings only 
and the development of the person litv of . human being is possi- 
ble only through the social enviror ment in which an individual 
participates. 

The capability of a human being to speak, exchange ideas and 
feelings with othets, think, and reason and make a substantial contri- 
bution to the totality of social envifonment is a unique gift to 
humanity. Without its proper use mankind might degenerate to 
the animal level. Yet this capacitj is only a means to an end, not 
an end in itself. The goal of liumai existence is the pursuit of an 
ideal of good human life, which is * • be lived well by each individual. 
The pwwers and potentialities with which a human being is endowed 
may be used for both noble a-ni ignoble ends. The function of 
education is to enable the indiv,..iial to use his capacities for attain- 
ing noble purposes. This will help him not only to effect improve- 
ment in his own life and fulfil his individual objectives, but also to 
make his contribution towards the development and improvement of 
the social environment. Education has thus a vital relationship with 
life, if by ‘life’ we mean a good life— a life which is lived well, and 
which is lived by the individual along with other individuals. 
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Edacation for Improving Life 

A study of the ends of human existence is the sphere of philosophy 
with which we are not here directly concerned. Our principal 
concern here is an understanding of the vital role that education has 
to play in improving standards of living a good life. It is the exclu- 
sive characteristic of human beings only that they can make their 
life better. They are the only beings who are educable. The horse, 
the dog and other lower animals can be trained, not educated. Evi- 
dently, education has to play a great role in enabling human beings 
to make their life better and they have consistently to find out how 
they can improvise conditions conducive to the betterment of human 
life. We find a large number of animate creatures striving after the 
perfection of their own species. The degree to which they succeed 
is dependent upon the degree to which they use their powers and 
capacities. This process of striving after perfection is unconscious 
in the case of lower animals because ot their being inferior to human 
beings in several respects. They frame no goals for themselves, they 
have no moral or intellectual stardards to attain, they have no 
development to secure. “There is direction but not self-direction ; 
consciousness, but not self-consciousness ; inherited instinct but not 
conceptual reasoning.” In the case of human beings, the process of 
evolution is a conscious one and they have powers and capacities 
through which to improve their life. If they do not do that they 
are atrophying those powers and capacities with which they have 
been gifted, and the use of which raises them above the level of other 
animals. This does not mean that all human beings have the same 
amount of ability to develop themselves equally or to contribute 
towards a progressive regeneration of society. Many people are 
physically or mentally handicapped and for that reason they are 
unable to develop tHeir personality to the full. Some do not have 
adequate facilities, and the lack of a suitable environment handicaps 
them to achieve the best in life. But these considerations relate to 
the organisation of the social environment and the adequacy of the 
facilities available to each individual for the development of his 
personality ; they do not, however, relate to a philosophy of educa- 
tion-determining relationship between good life and education. 
Our basic hypothesis is that education is an essential base of good 
life If our education does not contribute towards the realisation 
of that objective there has been some error in its conception and 
administration. Good education will make good human beings and 
we must know what good education is. We might as well emphasise 
that if our education is not good we must know how to improve it. 
The vital role that education has to play in modifying and improv- 
ing human behaviour is so great and pervasive that it can’t be 
ignored at any time. Let us discuss this in somewhat greater detail. 

Education and Human Existence 

The principal function of education ir to enable the individual 
to make full use of his capacities and secure the growth which his 
potentialities permit him to do. Education is thus a means to the 
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dttainmsnt of those ends which make a person human and distin- 
guish him from otiier animals The urge to servive in the case of 
human beings is not actuated by the satisfaction of physical needs 
only and, as we all_ say, man does not live by bread alone. “The 
unfulfilled ends of his being are the increasing knowledge of the truth, 
increasing wisdom in the application of his knowledge to the prob- 
lems of living, increasing enjoyirent of persons and things worthy 
of love and appreciation, increasing realisation of a proper organisa- 
tion of mankind on the earth, increasing fulfilment of an uncondi- 
tional obligation to know and to do the right, the increasing 
reverence for the spiritual realities of existence.”^ To the extent 
to whrch human beings show an understanding of these objectives 
and make conscious efforts to realise them by living beyond the 
physical level, to that extent they realise the goal of human exist- 
ence. The real needs of human beings are^ thus not their physical 
needs only which they share with all other animals and to the 
realisation of which their activities are mostly directed. The real 
needs in their case are those that relate to the fulfilment of those 
higher objictives and values that are related to their relationships 
wt.h 'heir fellow-beings and to the Supreme Creator— relationships 
helping them to satisfy their social, spiritual, intellectual and moral 
ne^s. It is in the realm of these needs that education has a very 
potent and significant role to play. Verily, it is education that will 
determine the utility or futility of human existence, by providing 
opportunities and experiences to individuals to improve their life. 

From the philosophical point of view, the views expressed 
above tend to be idealistic. On the other hand, a strictly scientific 
view may trace the origin of all human activities to the satisfaction 
of the individual’s physical needs The desire to live is the principal 
urge which prompts all human activities and. therefore, tfie principal 
needs of human life are physical rather than '<1 iritual or intellectual. 
Such a view has gained much favour with sev. al schools of philoso- 
phies. But none of them belittles the importance of man’s spiritual 
and intellectual needs. The biological point of view differs from 
the idealistic standpoint not in respect of the needs of human beings 
but in respect of the priorities given to those needs. We will 
discuss the implications of various philosophical thoughts in rela- 
tion to them at a later stage in this volume. What we want to 
emphasise at this point is the importance of man’s spiritual, intellec- 
tual and social needs and the instrumentality of education in enabl- 
ing the individual to achieve them. It should be borne in mind that 
survival is not the only important aim ot education ; it is in fact, 
one of its secondary objectives. The principal value of human 
existence, and hence of educ >on, does not he merely in man’s 
desire to live as a biological datum. It lies, on the other hand, 
in the effective use of his intelligence and powers with which he 


1 Horne, H. H. : An Ideathtic Philosophy of Education. The Forty-first 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, U. S. A., 
p. 156. 
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is specially gifted. Education aid^ him to develop a sense cf 
discrimination and acquire different values which make life the 
pride of ‘human species’. The urge to live is one of the concerns 
of an individual, but it is not the only concern. Throughout the 
centuries man has been found rising and sacrificing life as well for 
the attainment of certain ends and values which he loves and which 
give life its real meaning and value. 

Edocation and the Basic Needs of Homan Life 

Let us now consider the ba$ic needs of human life and discuss 
how education is instrumental in satisf>ing them. As an indivi- 
dual, a human being has his individual needs ; as a social being, 
he has his social needs. It has to be constantly remembered that 
man is a social being and that without the realisation of his social 
needs a human being cannot exist. The needs of an individual witn 
regard to his physical Avelfare are important, no doubt, but more 
important than these are his needs which relate to his position as a 
member of society. No individual can exnt apart from society. 
We do not talk aoout those people who leave the world and who 
have no contact with the world of human beings. To function effect- 
ively as a member of a social group, the individual must acquire 
social efficiency. His individual needs may be satisfied as long as 
they are compatible with social needs. In case of a conflict between 
the two, individual interests and needs must be surrendered to pro- 
mote socially acceotable ends. It is only through society and as a 
member of a social group that an individual can develop hi* perso- 
nality to the full and can also contribute to the development of 
society, of which he is an integral part. “ man gever exists in him- 

self, he never lives as a true hermit. ‘Man’ is the wrong word ; we 
should speJik of ‘men’ and we should ground our every speculation 
about men on the concrete behavior and relations of men as we find 
them. The most conspicuous feature of men and women is that they 
must be discussed in the plural ; they are social by nature. The 
science of men will be the science of society.”^ 

From the individual’s standpoint, a human being has three types 
of needs viz., physical, intellectual and spiritual, related respectively 
to his physical welfare, intellectual growth, and spiritual upliftraent. 
From the social viewpoint, an individual needs to be equipped with 
all those skills, attitudes, and traits of character that make him a 
worthy member of society. The great naturaliat, Herbert Spencer 
has broadly classified the needs of human beings under five 
categories, viz.,— 

(1) Activities which directly minister to an individual’s self- 
preservation. * 

(2) Activities which indirectly minister to his self-preservation. 


^ Cohen, Robert S. : On the Marxist Philbsophy of tducatwn. The Fifty- 
fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of kducation ; 
Modern Philosophies ana Education, U. S. A., pp. 177-178. 
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(3) Activities that are concerned with the upbringing of 
offspring 

(4) Activities related to the proper maintaining of social and 
political relationships. 

(5) Lastly, those activities and needs which relate to the satis- 
faction of the cultural and aesthetic sense and needs of the 
individual. 

The above classification of human needs and activities con- 
forms to a scientific viewpoint and bears out the validity of scientific 
tendencies in eduction. The analysis of Herbert Spencer does not, 
however, contradict the analysis of any other school of educational 
philosophy and there is no significant conflict in their views on the 
aiialysis itself. The areas where differences in various systems of 
philosophies come up are the areas related to the respective merits of 
different activities and the priorities fixed by them. We shall 
discuss these differences in detail later on. What we are concerned 
with here is an analysis of human needs and an explanation of how 
these needs are satisfied by education. Even if we do not discuss 
the question from an academic or philosophic viewpoint and adopt a 
commonsense approach, we realise that as human beings we have to 
live our lives well and also we have to see that others also do the 
same. Our living of life does not interfere with others* living 
theirs* ; rather, everyone of us contributes towards better conditions 
of living so that everyone can live his life well. Education has the 
basic responsibility of enabling the individual to live well and also 
creating those conditions which make it possible for all human 
beings to live their lives properly and creatively. 

What makes Good Life ? 

Before we conclude this character, let us briefly answe^ the ques- 
tions : what is good life and when is an indivl>: lal supposed to have 
lived a good life ? In seeking an answer to t ,* question we divert 
our attention a bit to what we have previously emphasised. We all 
realise that the urge for survival is one of the strongest urges to impel 
an individual to pursue different activities. Self-preservation remains 
the first law of nature and from birth to death a living organism 
tries to prolong life and pursue such activities that keep it physically 
fit and healthy. In the case of human beings, the urge to live is a 
conscious process. Therefore, one of the i»«portant ourposes of 
education is to enable the individual to develop his body and keep 
it ia good condition. Physical health is also dependent on mental 
health. An unbalanced mind, which ha^ not developed proper 
perspective, will adversely affect physical health. Throughout his 
life an individual remains deeply ''ncerned about ttie proper upkeep 
of his physical and mental health. Education is thus a necessity for 
human existence because it is through education that an individual 
learns to make good use of his physical and intellectual powers, 
ensuring a healthy mind in a Isealthy body. 

Another urge which characterizes a human being is to live in 
association with his fellow-beings and not to live by himself. An 
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individual receives all his education through the social environment 
though on the physical level he also receives education by directly 
coming into contact with his natural environment. In the case of 
lower beings, the physical environment is the greatest educative 
agency and all animals, except the human beings, receive their 
education through adjustment to their physical environment. In the 
case of human beings their social environment plays a significant 
role. They receive their education through a process of interaction 
with their social environment. Since this process of contact goes on 
throughout life it may be said that education is a life-long process. 
At different stages of his life a human being gains new experiences 
which help to modify and reconstruct his existing e^tperiences. This 
widens his outlook and gives him maturity. The impact with new 
experiences is educationally very gainful and it improves the level of 
an individual’s whole personality. This change in experience affect- 
ing human behaviour consequenily is the result of education, and '‘if 
we take education in this large sense, all life is education and nothing 
is exempt from it. It is the constant interaction among people and 
between people and the objective world.”^ 

Education is a necessity for human existence. It is also a neces- 
sity for the existence of society. In their efforts to live, human 
beings also strive to ensure the existence of the social environment 
which makes it possible for them to live. They endeavour to pro- 
vide the necessary energy and force which give strength to society 
for its continuance. They do this by teaching the youngsters the 
ideals, traditions, ambitions, thoughts and feelings, hopes and desires 
of the societv and by inculcating among them those skills, attitudes 
and dispositions that will enable them to become potential members 
to promote the perpetuation and improvement of the existing social 
pattern. To quote John Dewey, “What nutrition and reproduction 
are to physiological life, education is to social life.*’^ 

We should, however, realise that all human needs are related to 
standards of good human life and that divorced from that context 
they have no value. We do not think it would be relevant to indulge 
in a philosophic discussion to find the meaning of 'good life*. 
According to all human standards a life is good if it is lived well by 
an^ individual and if it does not interfere with the interests of other 
beings in living their lives well. So long as an individual is living 
with others, satisfying his personal needs and also contributing to 
the welfare of others, he is living a good life. Good education alone 
is instrumental in enabling an individual to live such a life. This 
alone will eliminate the negative effects of those evil tendencies and 
influences which hamper the growth of human personality and tend 
to disrupt the social order which is essential for human progress. 
This will inculcate among them those virtues, skills, and attitudes 


r Ulich, Robert R. ; Fundamentals 1$/ Democratic Education (1940), 

p. 10. 

^ Dewey, John : Democracy and Education (1916), p. 11. 
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that go to develop in them a robust social sense and make them 
worthy members of society. 

The social needs of an individual are as important as his personal 
needs. In fact it is difficult to say as to which of them should 
come first. 

Any dominance by one over the other would mean either self- 
aggrandisement or self-surrender. In a society where the worth of 
an individual is recognised and which hopes to build its future on 
the quality of its members there should not be any antagonism bet- 
ween the interests of the individual and those of the society. An 
individual is a social being and a social group draws its strength 
from the contributions of each member of that group. It is impor- 
tant! therefore, that along with one’s own development an individual 
endeavours to give his best to the improvement of the social environ- 
ment without which it is not possible for the individual to have good 
education. And if there is no good education, there is no good life. 

Social Needs and Education 

It has been pointed out above that a human being has to depend 
upoii '•ociety for the fulfilment of his needs and the society in its turn 
has to depend for the fulfilment of its needs upon human beings. 
Their relationship is thus reciprocal and each can survive only when 
there is co-operation between both. Their interests arc, therefore, 
intertwined. The urge to live and grow is natural to all creation. 
Even trees and plants give evidence of their inner urge to grow. In 
the case of lower animals this urge works unconsciously and is res- 
tricted only to the physical level. Animals try to adapt themselves 
to their physical environment which enables them to exist. They 
take the environment as they find it and strive their utmost to use it 
to live. In the case of human beings, the effort isa consciou^process, 
and though many animals also try to modify the environment to 
ensure their existence, human beings do that much more effectively, 
possessed as they are of superior powers. Even birds make their 
nests and many animals dig caves for the purpose for ensuring safety 
to their life. To make life secure and to work for its betterment is 
a natural urge shared in a greater or lesser degree by all living 
beings This urge highlights the importance of the physical environ- 
ment. But in the case of human beings we find that they have a 
Eoeial environment too which other animals do not have. Participa- 
tion in this environment distinguishes man from other creatures, 
and » human being can claim to be human in the .sense that he is an 
active participant in his social environment. The social environ- 
ment provides varied opportunities for the development of man’s 
intellectual and spiritual powers and lifts him above the animal level. 
This environment does not have a concrete shape, but it exists in 
the form of achievements of human intellect and soul. It is a 
compendium human experiences and all that humanity has achieved 
in the realm of art, literatuie, sciences etc. It is reflected in the 
accumulation of experiences which define and sustain the hopes, 
ideals, traditions, beliefs, behaviour patterns, occupations and insti- 
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tutions that form the life-spirit of a social organism, resuscitating it 
to live and grow. It is the obligation of each human being to contri- 
bute towards the development of that social environment and make 
it richer by his own contributions. Education, as has been mentioned 
above, enables the individual to meet his social obligations That is 
why education has been called the nutrition for society. A pro- 
gramme of good education provides the necessary energy and vitality 
through which the social organism continues to grow and progress 
as it also provides the necessary facilities to the individual for his 
physical, mental and spiritual growth^ 

Summary 

Education plays a vital role in giving human beings proper equip- 
ment to lead a gracious and harmonious life. Even lower animals 
make an unconscious eff >rt to make their life happy by securing 
adjustment with their environment. Among human beings, the effort 
for self-impr veibent and making their life happy and comfortable is 
conscious and deliberate. They try to secure happiness not only at 
the physical, but also at the spiritual, level. Education in the widest 
sense is this constant interaction between the individual and the 
environment. No good life is conceivable without education An 
educationally stimulating environment is not restricted merely to 
physical level nor happiness limited to satisfaction of physical needs 
only. 

Whatever may be the aim of human existence according to 
different schools of thought, yet all of them agree that : — 

(a) human life is to be judged by certain qualitative criteria 
which determine how far it is in conformity witB'the general pattern 
of existence. 

(b) that there is need for adopting proper media to achieve these 
objectives. 

Intellectual powers of human beings give new meaning to life. 
The aim of human life is self-enlightenment and self-realisation. 
This involves the adoption of noble means to realise noble ends. The 
aim of human existence is to practice ‘Dharma’ in its broad concept. 

Human beings have a distinct quality to express themselves 
through diverse med a — gestures and words being the most signiB- 
rant of them. Human beings can build up new environment which 
may aid actively their growth and development. The goal of human 
existence is the pursuit of the ideal of good human life, which is to be 
lived well The function of education is to enable the individual to 
use his capacities for attaining noble purposes. 

A good life is one which is lived well and which is lived by the 
individual along with other individuals. Good education gives 


t In its bioadest and least controversial sense, education may be defined as 
the assimilation of the culture of any Sbeiety, and its transmission from one 
generation to another. Sidney Hook : Education for Modern h4an (1946), 
p 30. 
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socral efficiency to individuals along with securing their fullest deve- 
lopment. The interests of the individual and society are reciprocal 
— the progress and advance of one without the other are incon- 
ceivable. 

The fhrincipal aim cT education is lo enable the individual to 
make full use of his caj acities and secure the growth of society whic i 
his p tentialities permit him to do. Satisfaction of physical needs is 
not tlie only aim of human Hie. 

The needs of an individual, bioadly speaking, fall into two cate- 
gories, viz. (1) those relating to hisown welfare— physical, intellectual 
and spiritual, and (2) those relating to his obligations to society of 
which he is an integral part. TJie fulfilment of these needs is depen- 
dent upon a programme of good education that will enable the 
individual to develop his personality as well as provide to him those 
skills, attitudes and dispositions that will enable him to contribute 
effectively tow ards the improvement and development of society. 
Education is thus a necessity for human life. The social organism 
also, like the individual, receives the necessary energy and vitality 
from education through which it continues to grow. Through edu- 
cation societ> passes on to its growing generations its ideals, hopes, 
ambitions, beliefs, traditions and all that comes under cultural 
attainments. John Dewey rightly said, “What nutrition and repro- 
duction are to physiological life, education is to social life.” The 
* social environment provides varied opportunities for the development 
of man's intellectual and spiiilual powers and lifts him above the 
animal level. 
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Education—Meaning and Aims 

Introduction 

Before discussing the aims and objectives of education, it is 
necessary for us to define what is meant by education. In common 
parlance education is regarded as synonymous with school instruction. 
But it is not true. Schooling is just one part of the whole process of 
education, the aim of which is to prepare the child for future life so 
that he acquires the necessary equipment to discharge his responsi- 
bilities successfully. The conception of education as a necessity of 
life has great significance for us as it meets the actual demands of 
life. ‘Education’ thus becomes responsive to the needs of the 
individual in relation to his life. This meaning of education has a 
much more acceptable appeal to human minds than its academic cr 
philosophic interpretations. 

Education has meanings and value if it promotes good life. The 
criteria of good life, and consequently of education, depend upon 
the ideals and philosophy professed and respected by people at 
different places through different periods of human civilisation An 
interpretation and approach to different problems of life are vitally 
affected ,*by the current philosophy of life which gives them their 
real meaning and* worth. Whatever we think or feel or do, there 
is always to be noticeable in our thoughts, feelings and actions a 
close correspondence and consistency of motives which originate 
from our philosophy of life. In other words, there is a direct and 
close relationship between our thoughts, feelings and actions on the 
one hand, and our philosophy of life on the other. Differences 
of ideas, idealogies, behaviour and actions exist due to differences 
in philosophies that human beings profess. This diversity not only 
accounts for differences in human thinking and action but is also 
responsible for difference in the organisation and administration of 
human institutions. 

Relation between Education and Philosophy of Life 

Society establishes different types of institutions, specially 
educational, tb disseminate among its members those ideals, disposi- 
tions, creeds and faiths that sustain and support the philosophy 
that it professes. Just as there have been, and there are, different 
philosophies of life, so also there have been, and there are, different 
philosophies of education. Educaticgial philosophies are conditioned 
by the philosophies of life. The dominant philosophy of human 
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gwup at a particular time determines the character of education in 
that society. 

A study of educational systems in different societies, past and 
present, might reveal many differences among them This might 
lead us to think that each system is different from the other. Such 
a conclusion might be misleading. Differences in organisational 
patterns of education have also been influenced by the special needs 
of a society at a particular time. They may not be necessary due 
to diversities of culture and philosophies. As we look at the diffe- 
ent philosophies of education, we notice that they can be broadly 
categorised into not very many in number ; yet differences in educa- 
tional systems far outnumber them The reason is obvious : differ- 
ences in systems and organisational patterns might be due to differ- 
ences in needs and changes in social, economic and political systems ; 
they may or may not reflect on diversities of philosophical bases. 
However, philosophical differences and ideologies play a great role 
in determining the aims and programmes of education as we shall 
see in the chapters that follow. 

Another point which deserves attention here is that as there are 
difiP^rences in educational philosophies, so there are differences in 
the inieipretation, or to be more precise, connotation, of the term 
‘education’. If we take stock of all definitions of education given 
by educational philosophers at different places in different ages we 
shall And that they run into several pages. But this does not mean 
that each is different from the other definitions. Differences 
in definitions do not mean differences in the real values of edu- 
cation accepted by people in different ages. In other words, we 
come across many types of educational systems and organisation, 
we find people giving different definitions of the term ‘education’, 
we also notice many differences in the practices adopted4>y educa- 
tional institutions for executing their programmes, yet we realise 
that philosophically there are not as many differences as they seem 
to exist outwardly. There is more or less identity and unanimity on 
the principles governing their organisation and programmes. 

Education and Society 

“We may define a good education as the one that plays a certain 
integrative role within its culture and in this sense a good education 
will formally be the same in every culture.’’^ But from this it does 
not follow that any course of study will be ‘'the same at any time, 
in any place, under any political, social or economic conditions’’. 
Situations and conditions in respect to time and place vary greatly. 
Evidently, differences become prominent and all too glaring when such 
principles find expression on the practical level. Let us study a few 
definitions of education provided by some educational philosophers. 

Education Defined 

(i) “Education should be thought of as man’s reciprocal adjust- 
ment to Nature, to his fellows, and to the ultimate nature of the 
cosmos.’’ {H. H. Horne) 

^ Sidney Hook : Education for Modem Man (1946); p. 29. 
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(ii) “Education is the organised development and equipment 
of all the powers of a human being, moral, intellectual, and physi- 
cal, by and for their individual and social uses, directed towards the 
union of these activities with their Creator as their final end.” 

{T. Corcoran S. J.) 

(iii) “Education is the proce>s in which those powers (abilities, 

capacities) of men which are susceotible to habituation are perfected 
by gooi habits, by means artistically contrived, and employed by any 
man to help another or himself achieve the end in view” t.e., good 
habits.) (Adler) 

(iv) “Any adequate educational programme will thus be con- 
cerned to help each individual child grow up from his state of initial 
dependence into full participation in the richest available group life 
including in a democratic country a full share in the active manage- 
ment of group affairs. Such an adequate programme will besides 
go on further to an active effort to improve the group culture.” 

(Cilpatrick) 

(v) “Natural, piogressive, and harmonious development of man’s 

innate powers.” (Pestalozzi) 

A close analysis of these and other definitions of education will 
reveal that though the vocabulary used in them to define ‘education’ 
is different, yet in essence they do not have much difference. It is, 
therefore, true that though there might exist some differences among 
philosophers of education regarding organisation of education and 
also the immediate objectives of education, there are not many 
differences regarding the ultimate aims of education. 

Education : Its Meaning ’*' 

Let u^now briefly discuss what it is that we mean by education. 
In our ancient literature, we find plenty of evidence in support of 
the view that ‘education leads the individual from darkness into 
light’. The meaning and significance of education as conceived by 
ancient philosophers in our country relate to enabling the individual 
to understand and live his life well. We live in this world not only 
with the purpose of acquiring economic self-sufficiency and meeting 
our requirements m respect of physical and material welfare, but we 
have also to understand the real purpose of our existence which is 
far above the level of material needs. Such an outlook rests upon 
an essentially idealistic philosophy of life which in a respect is diffe- 
rent from naturalistic philosophy. The ancient philosophers in 
India developed and cherished this outlook and it became the philo- 
sophical basis not only of the then prevailing educational system 
but of all other systems as well. 

Idealism, naturalism, and pragmatism are three major philoso- 
phies of education based upon three major philosophies of life which 
we shall discuss later cn In the organisation of education in the 
present century, there is no distinctive stamp of one single philosophy. 
In fact, philosophies of life have a g^eneral, rather than a specific, 
influlence on education. This is amply borne out by educational 
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systems of today. In our analysis of the aims of education and 
their organisation, procedures, and techniques we find that each of 
these philosophies has influenced our modes of thinking and action. 
Modern education reflects a fusion of diverse philosophical thinking. 
In all our educational plans and policies, we seek to derive benefit 
from the accumulated experiences of all people at all times. This 
tendency in education is usually called the eclectic tendency, which 
we shall examine in details in a separate chapter. 

Whatever the differences on the philosophic levels, it may be 
stated that education brings about considerable changes in the 
individual relating to his physical, intellectual and spiritual condi* 
tions. These changes do not occur in an individual’s life at any 
fix^ time hut they take place imperceptively in the course of his 
contact with his environment. Since the contact is a life-long process, 
changes take place throughout life and the process of education 
continues life-long. In the broad sense education is, therefore, the 
totality of changes that take place in an individual’s behaviour as a 
result of his contact with his phy<>ical and social environment.^ It is 
thus a process, not an end, and the changes effected through the 
pro:csb .>f education have value and significance not only to the 
individual but also to the society. They are significant only when 
they contribute, along with the development of an individual’s 
personality, towards his becoming a more and more useful member 
of society. “ 

Education— Its Broad Meaning 

In a discussion of the meaning of education we must be clear 
about the two meanings of education- one in a bioad sense, and the 
other in a narrow sen^e In the broad sense, education is a life-long 
process and as an individual goes on increasing his stdte of ex- 
perience through contact with the environment, he receives some 
education in one form or anothei. This kind * f education is not 
the sole responsibility of educational institutions 'nly but it is the 
whole environment which becomes the educative agency for each 
human being Contact with the environment adds to the experiences 
of the individual and produces some changes in his behaviour (by 
which we mean his thinking, feeling and action). Ail such changes 
are indicate e of some education received by the individual Edu- 
cation, in this broad sense, enables the individual to develop to the 
full his native potentialities, and equips him well for gracious and 
'fiarmj'nious living. The components of such an education may be 
further anahsed as given on the next page. 


^ ‘Education in the broadest san<e cm he notlnng less than the changes made 
in the human beings by their experience.” (George R. Geiger : An 
Lxpenrnentalist Approach to Education : The F ifty-Jourth Year Book , op. cit., 
p. 144). 

^ Education is ‘‘the process of reconstruction or reconstitution of experience, 
giving it a more socialised vaffle through the medium of increased social 
efficiency*'. (John Dewey) 

E.t. 2 
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(i) Education is the process of providing to an individual facili- 
ties for the development of his native powers. The capacity to grow 
physically, intellectually and spiritually is inherent in the individual 
and education functions *‘to give body, mind and soul, all the per- 
fection to which they are susceptible”. 

(ii) Socrates defined the purpose of education by saying that it 
is “to dispel error and discover the truth”. We may explain his 
statement by stating that the function of education is to lead the 
individual from falsehood to truth, from darkness into light, from 
wickedness to righteousness. This view was accepted as the supreme 
aim of education in our ancient literature. 

(Hi) Education, as has been mentioned earlier, enables the 
individual to live a good life. ‘Tn the natural order of things”, naid 
Rousseau, “all men being equal their common vocation is manhood”. 
To live a good life is the moral obligation that a human being has 
to discharge. The essential function of education, therefore, is to 
teach the individual how to live well before it is to teach him any 
other trade. 

(iv) According to the great Swiss reformer, Pestalozzi, educa- 
tion consists in the natural, harmonious and progressive development 
of the innate powers of the individual. Frcebel says that “educa- 
tion should lead and guide man to clearness concerning himseT and 
in himself, to face with nature, and to unity with God”. These views 
also pertain to the broad view of education which is far above the 
level of academic subjects taught in the traditional manner. 

(v) With the advent of sociological and scientific trends in edu- 
cation, many educationists of the 19th and 20th centuries have laid 
greater emphasis on those values of education which relate to man’s 
social eir/ironment'and his relationships with his fellow-beings. It 
will be instructive here to quote the views of some of them before 
we conclude our discussion of the broad meaning of education : 

(a) “Education means the universal distribution of extant 

knowledge.” {Lester F, Ward) 

(b) “It has been said that an educated man has a sharp axe in 

his hand and an uneducated one has a dull one. I should say that 
the purpose of a college education is to sharpen the axe to its keenest 
edge,” {Nathaniel Butler) 

(c) “Education is the organisation of acquired habits of conduct, 

or actions and tendencies of behaviour such as will fit the individual 
to his physical and social environment.” {William James) 

(d) “To educate a man is to adjust him to those elements of 

his environment that are of concern in modern life, and to develop, 
organise and train his powers so that he may make efficient and 
proper use of them’-. {W. E Ruediger) 

(e) ‘‘Education is “a process of development from 

mfancy to maturity, the process by which he adapts himself gradu- 
ally in various ways to his physical, social and spiritual environ- 
ment”. {T. Raymont) 
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* (f) “Education is “the development of ail those capacities in 

the individual which will enable him to control his environment and 
fulfil his possibilities.” {John Dewey) 

(g) Education is the “con>cious and deliberate process in which 

one personality acts upon another in order to modify the develop- 
ment of the other by the communication and manipulation ot 
knowledge”. (John Adams) 

(h) “By education I mean an .ill-round drawing out of the best 

in the child and man— b idy, mind and spirit.” (Mahatma Gandhi) 

(i) “Whatever helps to shape t ie human being, to make the 

human being what he is, or to hinder him from being what he is not 
—is part of his education”. (J. S. Mill) 

• (j) “Educition is the process of drawing and guiding children 

towards that principle which is pronounced right by the law and 
confirmed as truly right by the experience of the oldest and the most 
just.” (Plato) 

(k) “1 consider a human soul vithout edrcalion like marble in 
a quarry, which shows none if its inherent beauties until the skill of 
the p'^iisher fetches out the colour-, m ikes the surface shine, and dis- 
covers every ornamen'al cloud, spot, and view that runs through the 
body of it. Education, after the same manner, when it works upon a 
noble mind draws out to view every latent virtue and perfection 
which without such helps, arc never able to make their appeirance.” 

(Addison) 

An examixiation of ail these definitions explains the role that 
education plays in the development of human personality and how it 
enables the individual to participate effectively in social life. All 
educationists, past and present, regard education as a process of 
man’s growth and development from infancy to maturity i^ich takes 
place in the social media and is the result of onstant interaction 
among people and between people and the objei. ive world”.^ 

Education : Its Narrow Meaning 

In the narrow sense, education is confined to school and 
university instruction. In common parlance, we say that a boy or 
girl has completed education when he or she has completed certain 
courses of studies in schools and universities. This interpretation of 
the terra ‘education’ has a utilitarian significance There is no gain- 
sajing the fact that unless a youth has leirnt to apply his knowledge 
properly and has developed in him- elf those attitudes and traits of 
character that make him a woithy meuiber if sicie!>, his educatim 
has not been complete Proper u<e of knowl dpe is tlu touchstone 
of good education and if knowledge gained remains a mere abstrac- 
tion and does not integrate with ihe per-onality of an individual, the 
real purpose of education may be said to have been defeated. School 
or college education that an individual receives from different social 
agencies and through his direct contact with environment is one of 


^ C/. \3iach i Fundamentals of Democratic Education, ^.\0. 
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the many types of education that can make his personality rich, 
harmonious, ai d balanced. We may use the term ‘instruction’ f^or 
the more formal type of education that an individual receives 
through such formal agencies of education as the school or college. 
The true aim of education is not merely providing factual informa* 
tion to the youth, which is related to life, but it consists of the 
process of gradually developing his powers and capacities so that he 
learns to function as a conscientious and enlightened person realising 
his obligations to all those with whom he lives. That part of his 
education that he receives at school or college is one aspect of the 
whole programme; it is not the only aspect that has significance in 
education. 

Education : Its Process 

The word ‘education’ has a Latin derivation. Latin dictiona- 
ries give the meaning of word ‘educare’ as ‘bringing up children, 
physically and mentally’. The word ‘duco’, however, means ‘I 
lead’ in Latin and ‘e’ stands for ‘out or. If we adpot this deriva- 
tion, we realise that education is the process of ‘drawing out from 
within’ rather than ‘imposing from without’. Whate\er the origin 
of the word ‘education’ and whatever its meaning accepted at 
different periods in different societies, the essential function of 
education today in the context of modern society is to modify the 
nature of the educand and not merely to supply a certain amount 
of knowledge. The knowkdge-mongering theory of education 
is both unsound and unreliabe. The real purpose of education 
is not instruction only but a modification of behaviour of 
the child so that he can grow into a harmonious* and balanced 
personality. As pointed out earlier, education is a life-long process 
and the wtiole environment of the individual forms the agency of 
his education. Different specialised agencies of education, may 
they be the school, college, or university, have to so organise the 
process of education in relation of their aims and means that it 
helps to contribute and achieve the aim of education. 

In the educative process two persons are involved— the educator 
and the educand. The resulting process of their efforts is edu- 
cation. If one is' teaching, the other is learning ; if one is speaking, 
the other is hearing ; it one is> directing, the other following, and so 
oh. The activities are mutually r. hued and inter-dependent. Thi y can 
not realise their aims and objectives without the co-operation of each 
other. Education results from the interaction of their personalities. 
This is why Adams calls education a bi-polar process — a process 
which is the result of co-operative efforts of the teacher and the 
taught. This process involve appreciating4i®^?®®l*Bfc^vi of the 
other with the purpose of modifyin^'<fle^fSp9;)6psNljif the other. 
Tt is also a conscious and deliberat^i^oueS'ibecaus^tjt^ducator 
clearly realises the need and efficacy /bf modifying th6 j|)efeonality 
of the learner The means by whic^J^s educator seelts ‘^q\ realise 
his purpose, are two : (i) personal infuehce and making] ah iimpact 
of his per.,oaality upo.i thj person.il|^Aof educand^^ giving 
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knowledge and educationally gainful experiences for enabling the 
educand to use them in various ways in an intelligent way. 

Teaching, in fact, means causing to learn. It is a conjoint 
activity, where the roles of both the educator and the educand 
are significant Tne educator has to direct instruction towards 
educationally significant ends In this shared activity, the teacher 
has to be constantly active and vigilant Both the teacher and 
the pupil are to be active and are to remain contantly in a state of 
activity. In all sound learning, the educand too is not to be a pa<-sive 
recipient of knowledge. On the other hand, he has to be an active 
participant in the learning process. It is significant to realise that in 
the progressive education of the child through different periods, theie 
is a gradual shifting of activity from the educator's side to the 
educand’s. In the beginning, the educand needs much help, 
guidance, direction and control which he gradually starts taking fiom 
himself as he gathers more and more experience, self-cmfidence and 
knowledge. During early periods, the external educator does more 
than the educand, but as the process advances, the educin 1 gradu- 
ally comes to acquire such a mastery of himself that he becomes 
practically his own educator. The real value of the educative 
process iies in iu transforming the educand in'o his own educator. 
“Like a good doctor, the good educitor proves the efficiency of his 
work by making himself unnecessary ” 

This transfer of activity does not in any way affect the basis 
of bi-poI irity in education. Even when the educand becomes more 
and more self-reliant and becomes his own educator, he only changes 
the relativ • energies of the two poles. He has still to a considerable 
extent, to depend upon the educator for guidance and stimulation. 
Polarity in education is a sort of subject-object relationship and this 
relationship continues as long as the process of education continues. 

The influence of pragmatic philosophy in -'ducation emphasises 
the importance of three elements in educa on, viz : educator, 
educai.d and curriculum. John Dewey emphasises along with the 
development of the individual, the social aim of educatioiff* An in- 
dividual is a member of society and he can secure his growth only in 
and through society. The child’s instincts and traits of character 
can have full play and significance only when “we translate them 
into their social equivalents. We must also be able to carry them back 
into a social past and see them as the inheritance of previous race 
activities. We must also be able to project them into the future to 
see What their outcome and end will be”. The emphasis on the 
social aim of education and acquiring social efficiency, proper modes 
of conduct and responses which make the child social and at the 
same time individual, is one of he essential components of good 
education. The social organism, therefore, is an important element 
and an active participant in the educative process. 

Let us view this point fregn another angle. In the process of 
education, besides the activities of the educator and the educand, the 
role played by the society is^ also vital. Society provides both of 
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them the material to pursue their activities towards socially accept- 
able goals. In return, it expects them to contribute to its progressive 
development. This material is not in the form of bookish knowledge 
only but it is a compendium of all those knowledges, skills, feelings, 
thoughts and experiences which sustain the society and, which at the 
same time, lead to the harmonious development of the hum^m per- 
sonality. Curriculum, PS we call it in a broad, sense, is thus the 
totality of all experiences and activities that the child shares to 
develop himself and to become a socially efficient individual. For 
the purpose of the school, wc may define it as the totality of experi- 
ences within the control of a school. If we recognise the importance 
of curriculum in education along with the educator and the educand, 
we find that education is a tri-polar process in which three elements 
— the educator, the educand, and the curriculum— are involved. 
Let us discuss these three elements in brief : 

(1) Curriculum. The role that curriculum plays in the total 
educative process is very significant. Curriculum provides the 
necessary basis for the activities of the educator and the educand. 
It :.lso delimits their sphere of activity so that the whole programme 
of education follows a well-organised course with definite objectives. 
In a broad sense, curriculum is the totality of all the experiences that 
a child receives at school and its basis extends to the totality of experi- 
ences of the society as a whole. This basis provides the objectives 
of education and defines the scope of the activities and programmes 
which teachers and pupils co-operate to pursue at school. Any 
programme of democratic education must cater to the social aspect of 
education. In a democratic society, education has a very significant 
role to play and the programme of education must inflect the ideals 
and needs of a democratic society. Under totalitarian societies, the 
demands ttf the state are always supreme over those of the individual 
and the process of education is characterised by regimentation, control, 
and indoctrination It does not leave any room for individual freedom, 
initiative and judgment. The curricula in autocratic systems are, 
therefore, likely to be rigid and uniform and are dictated more by the 
needs of the state than by the needs of the individual. But in a 
democracy, situations are different. "Democracy demands that each 
human being is to be dealt with by his fellows as a living, growing and 
potentially flowering organism that has a right to participate in the 
decisions that stand to affect him.” This conception of individual 
freedom and work demands a complete reversal of educational 
policies accepted and followed under autocratic systems. The present 
educational trend is towards flexibility, adaptability and freedom in 
place of rigidity, regimentation i nd control. Since a democratic 
programme of education maintains a balance between the nerds of 
the individual and those of the society, the curricula of educational 
institutions play a very significant role in reflecting that balance. This 
is why along with the 'teacher and the learner, we have to accept the 
importaroe of cuiriculum as the third elrment in the educative process. 

(2) The Learner. Modern pedagogy has very much emphasis- 
ed the importance of the learner in the educative process. This 
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eqiphasis is the result of psychological researches related to the 
processes of teaching and learning and also of the democratic 
philosophy of education, which stresses the worth of the individual 
and his needs. The concept of child- centred education which found 
much favour with educationists with the advent of psychological 
tendencies in education is even now one of the accepted maxims of 
educational theory. Recently, with changes in the pattern of society 
and its sociveconcmic and political needs, the emphasis has shifted 
a little to a programme of life-centred education. But still so far 
as the methodology c>f teach'ng is concerned, there is perfect unani- 
mity among educational thinkers that all education must be based 
upon a psychological in-^ight into the child’s capacities, needs, 
interests and dispositions and that education should be a process cf 
diipwtng in from within rather than of imposing from without. 
Further, it is also recognised that education must provide adequate 
opportunities to the child for the deselopment of his personality, by 
cjiiering effectively to his instinctive tendencies, and offering scope 
for their free expression and that 1 11 sound learning involves his 
active participation, first by kindling his interest and then by sustain- 
ing it thioughout by diverse educitional media and techniques. It 
is clear, however, that this approach does not in any way minimise 
the importance of the social aim of education On the other hand, 
democratic education aims at providing a balanced education in 
which the needs of the individual and those r f the society are har- 
moniously blended to work to their mutual advantage. 

(3) The Teacher. The third element in the educative process 
is the teacher. He is the person who 'S not only a part of the pupil’s 
environment but is also a controller of that environment. The real 
role of the teacher in the educative process is thus two-fold ; As a 
part of the pupil's environment, he teaches through the^ impact of 
his personality upon the personality of his pupil ; as a controller of 
the environment, he selects and gives the p'< >il those experiences 
that lead to the fulfilment of his indi\idual n eds, and also gives 
him those .skills and experiences which enable him to live a richer 
and fuller life enabling him at the same time to contribute effectively 
to the welfare of the society of which he is an intergral part. The 
impact that a good teacher makes upon the personality of the pupil 
is very significant One of the most important aims of education is 
ihe fashioning of the character of the individual, and in the realisa- 
tion of this, the teacher’s own personality has a very vital role to 
play. The influence of good personalities continues to inspire pupils 
even when they are grown up. We do no^ remember ourtetchers 
so much for what they taught us as for what they inspired us to do. 
“Education is not theatre, although what is regarded popularly as 
successful education is fairly gooo theatre. The performance fades, 
and only the teacher’s attitude toward truth and toward student 
remains issimilated or unassimiK ted by his hearers.”^ 

» Ralph Harpfr : Significance of fxiUence and Recognition for Education 

The f iftv-fourth Year Book, op. cit , p 238. 
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. Before we conclude this discussion of the elements of education^ 
let us briefly summarise the views discussed above. They are : 

(i) Education is the result of the co-operative efforts of the 
educator and the educand towards the realisation of common 
objectives. 

(ii) Curriculum is an important element in the educative process 
and it is the buckle that fastens together the educator and the 
educand to joint action. It defines and limits the sphere of their 
activities and is, therefore, the third important element in education. 

(iii) A programme of democratic education believes in granting 
freedom (not licence), to the individual. Since education is designed 
to serve the needs of the individual also to meet the demands of the 
society, democratic education fulfils its purpose only when it satisfies 
the standards laid down by the society. 

(iv) The process of education does not consist of mere instruc- 
tion. The more important phase of the educative process is related 
to the natural development of the child’s personalit>. Acquiring the 
right kind of attitudes and modes of behaviour and practising proper 
skills are its bomponents. 

Aims of Education 

Before we start any discussion of the aims of education it is 
important for us to explain what we mean by an ‘aim’ or ‘aims’. 
When we talk about the aim of an activity, we are supposed to have 
a clear goal or objective towards tne realisation of which that activity 
is directed. The moment we reach the goal or realise the objective, 
our activity undergoe.s some change and is directed towards the 
realisation of some other objective. There is thus Tt close relation- 
ship between an a<.tivity a: d the goal. Any activity pursued with- 
out a clear objective to be realised is bound to be haphazard and 
meaningless. Any objective kept in view without tne necessary 
efforts put in for its realisation is mere speculation without any signi- 
ficance to reality. The relation, therefore, between objectives and 
activities is vital, and specially in education, because much of the 
wastage that we notice in education is due to our not maintaining 
the proper relationship between educational programmes and educa- 
tional purposes. 

Nature of the Aims of Education 

Let us consider the question of aims of education from a philoso- 
phical viewpoint What is the nature of the aims of educ »tion ? . 
Are the aims of education fixed, final and eternal, or are they flexible, 
adaptable, and changeable ? A satisfactory explanation to tliese 
and similar quesjions can be provided by referring the questions to 
two major philosophies of education, which in their turn are related 
to two distinct philosophies (*f life. For a detailed discussion about 
the nature of these two philosophies of education— Idealism and 
Naturalism — we refer to a subsequent chapter in this volume. Here 
we will discuss only the nature of the hims of education in the light 
of these two distinct philosophies of education. 
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• Idealism as a philosophy of education traces its origin to a 
remote past and its value has been accepted by many educational 
philosophers,^ past and present. As a philosophy, idealism stands 
for the superiority of mind over matter, and it conceives the nature 
of ultimate reality in terms of mind rather than in teims of matter. 
The idealistic outlook believes in the existence of eternal values of 
life and, consequently, defines the ultimate aims of education in 
terms of those values of life According to idealistic viewpoint, the 
nature of reality is fixed, and in spire of the manifold changes that we 
perceive through out senses in the universe, there runs through these 
changes an eternal spirit which is imperishable and indestructible, of 
which the changing phenomena are external manifestations In 
education, idealism has come to acquire a very potent influence and 
tl» idealistic philosophy emphasises the ultimate aims of education 
as derived from the ultimate reali ies of existence. This does not, 
however, mean that the idealistic viewpoint minimises the impor- 
tance of the development of human personality and the physical, 
intellectual or moral welfare of the individual These objectives 
are accepted as real and significant by all philosophies of educa'ion 
and no one disputes their close relationship with educational pro- 
grammes. According to idealistx standpoint, there are two types of 
educational objectives, viz. : immediate and ultimate. Whereas the 
immediate objectives are changing, flexible, and adaptable, the ulti- 
mate aims are eternal and fixed In determining any hierarchy of 
values, the immediate objectives must occupy a subordinate position. 

Naturalism has affected educational theory in a variety of ways 
From the viewpoint of an extreme naturalist, all life is a biological 
phenomenon, existing through, and governed by, natural laws which 
are primary, all others being secondary. The nucleus of life is 
matter, which is the ultimate reality and through which^an be ex- 
plained the entire mystery of existence. Th’i'', whereas idealism 
explains the nature of ultimate reality in terms ' mind, naturalism 
does so in terms of matter. The entire approach to educational ob- 
jectives from the naturalist’s standpoint is from a different angle. 
We will discuss in a different chapter the diverse ways in which 
naturalism has influenced current-day educational principles, and 
programmes. 

Both, Idealism and Naturalism, are monistic philosophies, believ- 
ing in the nature of ultimate leality as one —mind according to 
Idealism and matter according to Naturalism However, the philo- 
so,)liicaI basis of these do not rigidly influence educational pro- 
grammes so as to pert them in two watertigni compartments having 
no relationship with each other. Today’s Idealism and Naturalism 
have very much in common so fa.- as education is concerned, and 
instead of contradicting each other, they very often supplement 
each other in making educational programmes more realistic and 
meaningful. 

The pragmatic philosophy ’of education approaches the problem 
of educational objectives from a still different angle. According to 
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this view, the nature of reality is not fixed and the values of life ^re 
in a constant state of flux Unlike Idealism which sticks to mind as 
the basis of interpreting reality, and Naturalism which considers 
matter the nucleus of reality, the pragmatic view holds that human 
experience is the sole interpreter of reality. Whatever is conceivable 
through human, experience is real ; whatever is not conceivable, is 
unreal. The pragmatic view lays great emphasis on human experience 
which, according to them, is basis to all educational endeavour. ' 
Every other thing, if it does not relate itself to human experience, 

Is considered meaningless. It is obvious that the pragmatic view 
emphasises the practical values of life. The pragmatist “turns away 
from abstractions and insufficiency, from verbal solutions, from 
a priori reasons, from fixed principles, closed systems, and pretended 
absolutes and origins. He turns towards concreteness and adequacy, 
towards facts, towards action, and tot^ards power ; he likewise 
demands a universe with real possibilities and real indeterminations, 
real beginnings, real ends, real evils, real crises, catastrophes rnd 
escapes, a real God and a real moral life, just as commonscnse 
conceives these things.*' The two great protagonists of this philo- 
sophy were William James and John Dewey, the latter more known 
to the educational world due to his prolific writings on education. 

According to the pragmatic philosophy, the aims of education 
cannot be discussed finally, or in terms of mind or matter. A more 
rational approach, according to pragmatists, is to discuss the aims 
in terms of human activities and consider them as activities. Edu- 
cational objectives are not the final termini toward which our acti- 
vities are directed and beyond which there is no a^^tivity related to 
the previous activity. The viewpoint is essentially practical in nature 
and seeks to secure a vital relationship between activity and ob- 
jectives. ^For appreciating this viewpoint, this relationship must be 
clearly grasped. Since objectives are not outside the course of acti- 
vity, they lie within its course, and as an individual goes on pursuing 
an activity, he goes on at every stage achieving certain objectives. 
A well organised activity yields successful results at every step and 
it is purposeful to that extent. These results are natural outcomes 
of the objectives aimed at by the performer. Activity, therefore, is 
important and aims lie within the course of activity. In fact, real, 
well-ordered, meaningful and purposeful activities are our real aims. 
A well-organised and directed activity should, therefore, be always 
kept in view and towards its execution an individual should direct, 
all bis energies. Since aims relate to results, and the results to our 
activities are as many as these activities, there can be no single aim 
of education. ' Education is a life-long activity of the individual and 
herce it cannot conform to a single aim. 

A discussion of the nature of educational aims should also be 
relevant in the context of human nature as well. Man is a biologi- 
cal datum, if not in any other sense, at least in the sense that he is 
also governed by the same principle ot growth as other animals are 
and he shares with them all the basic instincts and propensities. He 
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has, like all animals, certain urges that are not basically different 
from those that other animals have. Yet, unlike them, he has a 
social environment and a social heritage which differentiate him from 
other animals. This social environment is the real factor which 
develops a man’s true personality and places him above the anim; 1 
level. Man has also a unique personality and on this basis, he 
acquires a ceitain speciality different from other human beings as 
well. Each person’s personality has a certain uniqueness which is 
‘ footed in biological variation and is influenced by the dominant 
norms of his culture which he gradually develops through a series of 
successive choices. A difcussion of educational aims cannot miss 
this three-fold aspect of human nature. 

Crit .'ria of a Good Aim 

*John Dewey, the greatest exponent of pragmatic philosophy of 
education, outlines the following characteristics of aims in his book, 
'Democracy ard Lducation'.^ 

(i) Good aims are related to real situations of life. They grow 
out of these situations and they can be achieved only under those 
situations. 

tti) flexibility is another important characteristic of a good 
aim. If a certain aim has been found suitab’e under certain situations, 
this does not mean that it would be suitable under all situations. 
Conditions of life are alwa>s changing and an airn should be 
flexible enough to meet the demands of changing circumstances 

of life. To quote Dewey, ‘the value of legitimate aim 

lies in the fact that we can use it to changed conditions.’* 

(iii) A good aim always represents a span of diverse acti- 
vities. The real objective in pursuing an end is not the end itself 
but the course of the activity itself, which constitutes the core of 
education. As in the case of shooting, the ai»*» is not the target 
itself but the activity of hitting the 'arget, so in ery hurnan activity 
the ends are not certain specilied objects but rat.ier specified activi- 
ties. “The doing with the thing, not the thing in isolation is the end. 
The object is but a phase of the active end,— continuing the artivity 
successfully. This is what is meant by freeing activity.”® 

The nature of educational aims as envisaged under the two 
educational philosophies poses an important problem for us while 
discussing educational objectives fv>r our society. As we shall discuss 
later on, no modern educational system is corresponding to one age, 
‘one nation, or one tendency or philosophy of education. It is the 
result of a harmonious blending of the ci'l!c«.iive experierces and 
contributions of different ages and rations. Therefor'^, our approach 
to problems of education shou'^ not reflect oui dislike to one 
particular theory or educational philosophy. We should be as 
objective as possible in our approach. We should formulate such 

^ 1Q16 fed. \ Chapter viii. * 

* Democracy and Education, p. 122. 

3 Ibid, p. 123, 
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aims of education as correspond, on the one hand, to our existing 
needs, and on the other, are supported by our philosophy of life. 
The idealistic philosophy emphasises the eternal values of life and, 
consequently, defines the nature of educational aims in terms of 
these values. The pragmatic view, on the other band, lays stress on 
the values conceived and determined by human experience and, 
consequently, defines the nature of the aims in terms of changing 
experiences of human beings. The difference, however, is not sharp 
so far as the im nediate objectives are concerned For all practical 
purposes, we do not notice any essential conflict in the two philoso- 
phies. In fact, in education, one wouM hardly call pragmatism a 
philosophy of education and, as William James himself has pointed 
out, pragmatism is only an approach, not a philosv^phy. ‘Tc has no 

dogmas, no doctrines ; it i-. a method There is nothing new in 

pragmatism. It is the empiricist’s attitude ” Modern idealism, too, 
on the other hand, is less rigid and inflexible than its older form. 
There is no significant conflict between ideilism and pragma- 
tism as educational theories if our approach is rational and 
broad-based rather than dogmatic and one-sided. The contrast in 
the realm of philosophical thinking is apparent not so much bet- 
ween idealism and pragmatism as between idealism and naturalism. 
N.ituralism is a distinct philosophy of life based on a distinct 
conception of the nature of reality. We shall discuss naturaiirm in 
details later on, but we may state at this point that though natural- 
ism originated as a distinct philosophy based on a conception of 
reality in terms of matter, and though its extreme forms are catego- 
rically different from their counterparts on the idealistic side, modern 
naturalism, as briefly explained above, comes quitc'^lose to idealism 
as a philosophy of education. If we base our educational thinking 
on one ^r the othir philosophy, based on its merits, we shall not 
be following a rational approach Aswis pointed out in the first 
chapter, philosophies of life h.ive a general, rather than a specific, 
influence on education and educa'ionists should not err by leaning 
exclusively on one or the other philosoohy for deriving a sound 
philosophy of education. A sound, useful and meaningful philo- 
sophy of education would be less concerned with the differences, and 
more with the concurrences, among different philo-.ophies of life. 
All philosophies agree on the view th it the most important aim of 
education is to enable the individual to live a good life. Differences 
might exist regarding the diverse components of a good life There 
would be, however, general consensus of opinion that educaiionr 
must effect some changes in the behaviour, attitudes, dispositions, 
thoughts, and feelings of an individual to enable him to live in co- 
operation with others and to acquire a fair amount of economic self- 
sufficiency so that he is not a drag on the society. If there are 
differences at all, they relate to the basts of priorities for various values 
of education. A discussion of the aims of education pertains to a 
discussion of these priorities which di^erent educational philosophers 
have fixed in different ways, and we now examine some of those aims 
of education and their in place in the hierarchy of educational values. 
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•(1) Character-building. One of the most important aims of 
education is the building ot the character of the individual There 
cannot be two opinions regarding this statement. Historically, 
character budding was recogrti^cd as a very important aim of educa- 
tion in our ancient The ffreat German educational philoso- 

pher, Heibart, maioMined thn edin- tion is an art and that the 
supreme task of eaucaiion is ik lasn on the character of the indivi- 
dual “1 he one and the whole wuik of education”, said he, “may 
be summed up in iric Concept-Morality.” Morality means good 
character, disposition and an ad.iptabiluy to the social environment. 
Education will bring about such changes m the personality of a 
human being that will mik^ nim a socially developed individual An 
uneducated man cannot acquire those moral and cultural traits that 
can*enable him to use his intelligence and to behave like a morally 
conscious being This does not, however, mean that an uneducated 
man will be essentially immoral or vicious. Herbart says that an 
uneducated n an, il he is good, will be mechanically good— good by 
habit or imii ition ; he will not be intelligently good or freely good- 
good in the sense that his education has taught him to be good and 
he ns.- his education to control his behaviour At another place, he 
sajs that "tie moral man commands himself.” Herbart’s whole 
educational philosophy is sustained by his consistent faith in the 
moral purpose of life and a quest fur ethical criteria for deterimning 
educational vibjectives. 

Cnaracter-building can. ho'vcve , be accepted as one of the 
(bjettives of education. But to regard it as the supreme aim of 
education will involve us into certain difficulties. There ate many 
other aspects of human existence which demand equal attention 
when we talk about the aims and purposes of education. Economic 
se'f-sufficiency is one of them and social effioienev is another. A man 
may be extraordinarily moral and vuluous as <>' individual but he 
may lack the necessary practical wisdom and rest cefulness to deal 
with others. Again, his education may m t be gainful if it dees not 
enable him to acquire a fair amount of self-sufficiency. It is almost 
a truism to say that man docs not live by bread alone but one would 
wonder if man could do anything if he aad no bread. There is no 
basic antithesis between the moral and the economic purposes in life 
but the economic motive has as much significance in relation to 
education as ary other motive or purpose. 

• (2) Harmonious development of personality. Many educa- 
tional philo'opheis have defined the aim of ed>-. ation in terms of t.he 
liaiinonious development of personality. Ihe great Swiss school- 
master, Pestaloz/i, said that education would ur.fold the innate 
capacities of the individual and mid enable him to develop his 
powers to help himself as well as the society. A programme of 
education, designed to help the child to develop his body, mind and 
soul, will lead to a harmonious ijevelopraent of the total persrnality. 
“Specialised development”, said he, “of one side of human nature 
is unnatural and false. Education worth the name strives after the 
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porfectien of maQ*s powers in their completeness. To consider any* 
one capacity exclusively is to undermine and destroy man’s natural 
equilibrium.” 

The cult of harmonious development of personality can be accep* 
ted academically in the same way as that of character-building. In 
its practical implications it is as vague and, to a certain extent, as 
indefinite in scope, as the character-building aim. No programme 
of education could afford to ignore the development of personality, 
but when we think in terms of educational objectives, it is essential 
that we define our objectives in concrete terms. If harmonious 
development of personality is the aim of education what is it that 
we mean by ‘harmonious development ?’ Do qualities like citizen- 
ship, and skills like vocational efficiency, and attitudes like social 
sense, also come under the harmonious development aim ? it is 
obvious that, directly, they do not When Pestalozzi laid emphasis 
on the ‘harmonious development* aim of education, he had the indi- 
vidual in mind as an instrument for improving the society. His whole 
theory and philosophy of education originated from his earnest zeal 
for a reform of society. The squalor and misery of the poverty- 
striken masses aroused his feelings of compassion. He came to a 
belief that a programme for the reform of society must begin with a 
programme for the reform of the individual. Philosophically, his 
theory of education is sound and may be accepted even now but in 
its practical implications, we shall have to be more clear and precise 
in our definition. It will be necessary for us to clearly say what we 
mean by the harmonious development of personality. We will have 
to improvise specific criteria to determine the ext;{;nt to which this 
harmonious development has taken place in respect of an individual’s 
personality. 

(S) Vocational aim of education. One of the important condi- 
tions for living is an individual’s capacity to meet his physical 
requirements in life. Self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
and from the biological standpoint, all activities of an individual are 
directed by the urge to meet the physical requirements of life. How- 
ever acute may be the desire of an individual to acquire knowledge, 
his first consideration is his attention to physical needs which pertain 
to his ability to acquire a certain measure of economic self sufficiency. 
No programme of education can ignore this aspect of life and 
education must essentially aim at giving the individual a capacity to 
earn his livelihood Yet it has not to be forgotten that vocational 
efficiency is not the only aim of education. Man docs not live by 
bread alone and though we realise that he cannot also live without 
bread, it is at the same time true that he cannot live a human and 
culturally rich life by bread alone. The aim of human life is far 
above the level of ‘bread and butter’. Fulfilment of bodily needs 
djes not give the individual the satisfaction and feeling of having 
lived his life well. “The unfulfilled ends of his being are the 
increasing knowledge of the truth, increasing wisdom, and the appli- 
cation of his knowledge to the problems of living, increasing 
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enjoyment of persons and things worthy of love and appreciation* 
increasing realisation of a proper organisation of manic ind on the 
earth, increasing fulfilment of an unconditional obligation to know 
and to do the right, the increasing reverence for the physical realities 
of existence.”^ 

A consideration of the vocational aim of education draws us 
to make some comments on the relative claims of liberal and 
vocational education Liberal education, as is commonly understood, 
relates to the cultural and academic aspect of education. Voca- 
tional education, on the other hand, stands for specific job training 
that suits the individual’s needs and capacities, and enables him to 
become economically self-sufficient. A superficial dichotomy is 
sometimes drawn between these two types of education, without 
undbrstanding their close relationship Ti is often argued that in 
any programme of education, liberal education should get picctd- 
ence over vocational education But the truth is that anv type of 
education, which excludes the other, will remain incomplete. We 
should always remember that both types of education are e.ssential 
preparation for life. A liberal education, v/hith is divorced from, or 
wh'f'l. ’''•’•enards the importance of, vocaticmal education tends to be 
useless and unproductive, and a vocationnl education which is not 
supplemented by a programme of liberal education is bound to be 
mechanical as it does not develop the human side of the individual. 
Liberal and vocational aims of education are thus complementary. A 
good programme of education not only enables the individu.-il to 
develop his personality and meet the physical needs of his life but it 
also enables him to contribute to the total enrichment of the commu- 
nity. In an essentially evolving and dynamic society, “the so-called 
liberal disciplines would indeed be liberal because they woul(j be stu- 
died and taught with an eye to the total enrichment of the life of 
responsible members of the societv ; and in a community, the 
acquisition of the vocational skills, from the s . .plest to the most 
complex, would be equally liberal because they would be taught not 
in a spirit of deep social concern for the needs of others and for the 
common good”.® 

(4) The knowledge aim Another aim pf education which has 
found favour with many educationists is commonly interpreted as 
‘knowledge for the sake of knowledge’. It has been argued that the 
purpose of education is to give knowledge to children and that 
Requisition of knowledge is as end in itself. It is undoubtedly tiuf* 
that one of the mv)st important purposes of .*ducation is to give 
children knowledge of various kinds but it is doubtful if knowledge 
can be considered as an end in itself. Whatever knowledge we 
impart to our children, our primai. purpose in doing that is to 
enable them to use knowledge intelligently in life. If knowledge 


1 Horae H.H. : op. cit., p. 1 56. 

2 Greene, Theodore M. ; A Libtral Christian Idealnt Philosophy of Eduto- 
tion : The Fifty-fourth Yearbook, op. cit., p. 1 19. 
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gained is merely theoretical and if it does not reflect itself in the 
thoughts, feelings, and actions of the learner, it is completely ungain- 
ful, and ail efforts in imparting it are a waste. The touchstone of 
knowledge is its close relation and applications to practical situations 
of life. The “knowledge aim’ in education can be accepted only in 
so far as it fulfils that condition. An undue emphasis on this aim 
has in the past resulted in too much emphasis and concentration on 
academic studies and bookish ins. ruction, divorced from the practical 
pursuits of life. Our educational system, at the present moment, 
suffers from this serious defect. There is an over-eraphasis on 
bookish knowledge and successful completion of certain prescribed 
courses of studies. We do not mean to say that courses in different 
academic studies are not important ; our point in this discussion is 
that only that knowledge is useful which is usable and which enables 
the individual to live gracefully in co-operation with others. There 
is a story in Sanskrit which draws an inference on the basis of the 
foolish behaviour of four scholars of Sanskrit grammar who had 
acquired a complete mastery of the Sanskrit grammar but who could 
not use their knowledge intelligently when faced with real situations 
of life that demanded application of their knowledge. We quite 
frequently find people who are good scholars and who possess a high 
degree of knowledge in academic sphere but are often devoid of 
practical wisdom and skills. The strength of an educational pro- 
gramme lies not so much in imparting mere knowledge as it does in 
providing an equal amount of competence in the use of knowledge. 
The ‘knowledge aim’ of education is valid only to the extent to 
which it is intended to enable the learner to make knowledge usable 
in life situations. 

(5) Cpmplete-living aim. Herbert Spencer, who is regarded as 
one of the great advocates of the naturalistic and scientific trends in 
education, rightly said that the function of education is to prepare 
the individual fdr complete living. To quote from his treatise on 
education, “To prepare us for complete living is the function which 
education has to discharge, and the only mode of judging any educa- 
tional course is to judge in what degree it discharges such function’’. 
How Herbert Spencer makes an analysis of human activities that 
relate to complete living, has been briefly discussed in the first chapter. 
For a proper understanding of the same we shall make a detailed 
analysis of those activities according to Herbert Spencer’s priority 
list and how he relates different subjects associating them witl) 
different activities. 

(i) Since according to Naturalists ; self-preservation is the first 
law of nature, the .activities that are first in order of importance 
are activities that directly administer to lelf-preservation. An 
individual wno has an adequate knowledge of physiology, physical 
and ctiemical .science, hygienes, anatomy, etc., knows about the work- 
ing of the human body and how it can be kept in sound condition. 
The subjects of studies that are related to the welfare of the physical 
body are the most important, and they deserve foremost attention. 
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(ii) Next in order of importance are the activities that indirectly 
administer to self-preservation. Various sciences and arts that help 
human beings in securing food and shelter, e g. mathematics, biolo- 
gy, sociology, physics, etc., acquire the second status in the hierarchy 
and consequently, deserve attention next to the first kind of activities. 

tiii) Activities which have for their end the rearing and discipline 
of offspring are third in order of importance. After meeting the 
requirements for self-preservation an individual is to know what 
activities will contribute towaid theeducjtionand welfare of children. 
A knowledge of psychology, ethics and physiology will help him in 
understanding the principles of child growth and development and 
also enable him to understand what kind of environment will lead to 
the physical, intellectual and moral welfare of children. 

(iv) The fourth kind of activities are related to the needs of the 
individual in his relation to society. After he has looked to his 
physical needs, and his obligations to his family, he is supposed to 
know his obligations to, and relations with, society. These occupy 
a position after, and not before, the personal and family needs of the 
individual. For this kind of activity, a study of subjects like history, 
politi''G, .ivies, economics, etc., will be useful. 

(v) The fifth type, according to Herbert Spencer, comprises 
those miscellaneous activities which make up the leisure part of our 
life, and are directed to satisfy leisure time needs. Study of literature, 
art, drama, music, painting etc. would fulfil those needs. According 
to Spencer, these activities are related to spending gainfully leisure 
hours in life. Hence, it is imperative that in the curriculum adequate 
provision should be made for such activities. But since they are 
primarily meant for fulfilling the needs of the leisure part of our 
lives, they should not take precedence over those activities thj^t fulfil 
the needs of physical existence. 

Herbert Spencer does not, by the above anaK.'s, condemn any 
branch of knowledge but he criticises contempo'^iry thinking in 
education regarding selection of studies. During the 19th century, 
science had made a remarkable progress but science as a course of 
studies had not acquired its proper place in the curricula of schools. 
We do not want to discuss here in detail the influence that advances 
in science exercised over educational thinking in the 19th century ; 
we shall do that in a separate chapter later on. SufiSce it to mention 
here that the aim of education, as propounded by Herbert Spencer, 
had a potentiality strong enough to charfge traditional thinking and 
practices in education. From philosophical point of view it was 
intended to lay emphasis on naturalistic trends in education which 
we shall study subsequently. 

Herbert Spencer’s views on the purpose of education reflect his 
extreme admiration for scientific studies relegating the literary and 
humanistic studies to a secondary position in the school curriculum. 
His conception of education is oriticised on two grounds : firstly, 
because he lays too much emphasis on the utilitarian aspects, and 
E.r.3 
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secondly, because he thinks of education as a preparation for life. 
It does not mean that education is not a preparation for life or that 
the utilitarian aspec of education is not important. Both these 
views have an impoitant place in developing any philosophical 
thinking. But Herbert Spencer’s thinking does not reflect the proper 
balance between utilitarian and cultural aims of education. The 
modern mind regards leisu; . 'time activities as much important as 
it does the activities related to the fulfilment of physical needs of 
the individual. The ‘complete-living’ aim of education is also not 
clearly defined, and there might be different opinions over the 
concept of complete living. The biological view-point so strongly 
emphasised by Herbert Spencer is not very much tenable and the 
fulfilment of the basic needs of life on the physical side does 
not conform to the real purpose of human existence. All activities 
of human being cannot by any logic be reduced to a survival 
tendency. Herbert Spencer’s analysis of human activities is both 
logical and realistic, but the priority list fixed by him and the 
reduced emphasis given to the cultural and aesthetic activities in 
educational philosophy are subjected to much criticism. “We do 
not live only in order to survive and do not educate only in order 
to further survival ; the essence of man lies in his desire for life, 
not merely as a mere biological datum, but as something which is 
worth having and which provides a reality that he can love for its 
inherent values.”^ 

It may, however, be pointed out here that Herbert Spencer wrote 
liis treatise on education at a time when scientific advances had 
made tremendous progress but science as a subject in school was 
not receiving adequate attention. The emphasis iB school program- 
mes was on classical studies upto the middle of the 19th century, 
and Herbert Sj^ncer in his writings vehemently criticised the 
traditional practices in education. Conditions have been rapidly 
changing since that time. At present, the study of science has come 
to occupy an increasingly important place in school curriculum. In 
the formulation of the aims and objectives of education, the past 
experiences and the impact of new changes must be brought to bear 
upon our thinking. The ‘Complete-living’ aim envisages this 
approach and thus it merits our attention. 

(6) Individnal Vs. Social aims of edacation. We now come 
to a consideration of the individual and the social aims of education 
which will require a fairly detailed discussion. Quite frequently, 
these two aims of education are regarded as opposed to each other 
and literally they might appear to be so. “The interest of the social 
organism and .of the individual comprising it at any particular time 
are actually antagonistic ; they can never be reconciled : they are 
inherently and essentially irreconcilable’’’^. Let us for a while 
examine the nature x)f this antithesis between the interests of the 
individual and those of the society, as reflected by their basic philoso- 


1 UUCH Robert R. : op. cit., pp. 6-7. 
s Benjamin Kidd : Social Education^ p. 5. 
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pby. Tbe theory of irreconcilable gulf between tbe individual and 
the state is based on tbe assumption that an individual bas not only 
an independent existence but be has also an independent nature. 
This view, however, is not tenable when we consider the relationship 
between the individual and the social organism. The individual, 
and the society do have independent existence, no doubt, but they 
can exist independently only when they are dependent upon each 
others’ development. We cannot think of the human individual as 
a completely independent unit. An individual without being a part 
of the social organism is a non-entity. And we cannot think of a 
society without any individuals ! Let us first analyse here these 
two aims of education— individual Vs. social — and then proceed to 
determine the relationship existing between them. 

individual aim or the development of individuality as the aim of 
education. Since the very earliest limes, development of the indivi- 
duality of a human being has been accepted as one of the primary 
functions of education. This ideal of education was emphasised in 
our ancient literature and also in the writings of some Greek philo- 
sophers, Aristotle being the most important of them. Plato in his 
‘Repuoiiv* tnvisages a programme of education intended to build up 
a strong society but he seeks the good of the individual through the 
good of the state. Aristotle emphasises tbe opposite view and seeks 
the good of the state through the good of tbe individual. There 
isn’t any essential dichotomy between Platonic and Aristotelian 
outlooks ; both of them, however, h ave the good of the individual 
and the good of the society as equally important goals of education. 
Plato is more idealistic and therefore, subjective ; Aristotle is more 
realistic and therefore, objective. The former describes men as they 
ought to be ; the latter describes them as they are. Plato tac]^les the 
problem of education from a philosophical point of view ; but 
Aristotle does that from a statement rf facts. It > not, however, an 
easy task to defend one line of thinking against tl.< other. Even in 
our own times, we might find opposing views on the theoretical side 
of not only our educational systems but of all other systems. Let us 
now attempt an exposition of development of individuality as the 
aim of education. 

Professor T. Percy Nunn has been one of the prominent educa- 
tional thinkers in the present times to have strongly asserted the 
worth of individuality and emphasised the development of the in- 
du/idual as the aim of education. “Nothing good” says he, “enters 
into the human woild except in and through th** free activities^ of in- 
dividual men and women, and that educational practice must be 
shaped to accord with the truth”.^ He further stresses ti at in educa- 
tion a distinct philosophy is needed . lich “reasserts the importance 
of the individual and safeguards his indefeasible rights”. Education 
must secure for every individual “tbe conditions under which indivi- 
duality is most completely develyped”. It must enable him “to make 


* Education ; f/s Data and First Principles, p. 4. 
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his original contribution to the variegated whole of human life as 
full and truly characteristic as bis nature permits ; the form of the 
contribution being left to the individual as something which must, in 
living and by living, forge out for himself.”^ 

With his exposition of individual aim of education, Nunn also 
criticises some of the views regarding the functions of education as 
expressed by other educationists. He takes the ‘character-building* 
aim for example, and says that this aim suffers from the weakness 
that it is not clear by itself. So is the case with the ‘complete-living’ 
aim. We do not know what ‘character-building’ or ‘complete-living’ 
means to different individuals, “For A’s idea of a fine character turns 
out to be either ridiculous or rankly offensive to B ; what C regards 
as complete living would be spiritual death for D, when the mens 
Sana in corpore sans that E reveres, F loathes as the soul of a prig 
housed in the body of a barbarian.” 

Nunn puts forward the biological standpoint also in support of 
his argument and says that in the realm of Nature we find each 
creature making an incessant effort to reach perfection, and it is, 
therefore, in line with the law of nature to have development of in- 
dividuality as the aim of all education. There cannot be, according 
to Nunn, any other aim of education which can have a universal 
acceptance. 

A few fundamental questions occupy our attention here : (i) what 
is exactly meant by development of individuality and when can it be 
said that a person has developed his individuality to the fullest ? 
At no stage of a person’s life it can be easily said that he reached 
perfection by securing the fullest development of his personality. 
Nunn also subscribes to this view. He says that at no single stage 
can it be said that an individual has acquired the fullest development 
of his individuality. He has fixed the goal, the ideal towards the 
realisation of which an individual must strive. The goal may not 
be reached but the worth of education and life of the individual 
will be judged by the degree of perfection be has achieved, (ii) The 
second question relates to the precise nature and scope of the 
individuality-development aim. In this connection, it may be asked 
at the very outset : Should education have aims which would be 
universally accepted and should these be applicable to all times ? 
So far as the philosophical viewpoint is concerned, we may use any 
abstract language to define aims of education and in each case, each 
definition will have a very wide acceptance. Nobody would contest 
the view that education should enable the individual to develop his 
character or to acquire a competence for complete living. But real 
difiSculties are bound to crop up when we are asked to define our 
aims in concrete terms, specifying the meaning and scope of our 
objectives and the means we suggest to realise them. This will need 
a practical definition — a definition that can have a direct bearing on 
what we propose to do in education and how we do. There has 


1 Ibid. 
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always existed some kind of dichotomy between philosophy and 
practice, between thinking and doing, between reflection and action 
and unless this dichotomy is removed and a greater harmony is 
brought about between theoretical expositions and realistic 
approaches, our definitions are bound to be of mere academic and 
philosophic interest. They would not be able to make any impact 
on the life af the individuals and their actions will not be natural 
of the philosophy of education, theoretically conceived and 
defined. The ‘development of individuality’ aim also suffers from 
the weakness from which ‘character-building’ or any other absolute 
aim of education does. There is no doubt that education should 
enable ^ the individual to develop his individuality and acquire a 
per^ction which his personality with all his innate powers and 
capacities permits. Yet any aim of education defined in absolute 
terms rnay fail to determine a definite programme of education 
which in its details might be related to that aim Whatever be its 
weakness from a philosophical point of view, the modern pragmatic 
view, however, is more tenable from that standpoint. Aims of 
education, according to this view, are not a priori considerations 
which p.. O' de edu.. itional activity and which do not lie within its 
pursuit. Whatever activities we pursue in life, they have a meaning 
only in so far as they lead us from one result to another flowing 
naturally in sequence for such aim-. Such results are achieved not 
only after a certain activity or activities have been carried to com- 
pletion but also during the course of 'hose activities. The final result 
also jies in the course of the activity because it leads to further 
activity and i'- thus a link in the continuous chain of activities. 
There cannot, therefore, be a single aim that we might talk of, but 
there would be a variety of aims that would be achievq^ in the 
course of our activities. It we organise our activities properly and 
pursue them with all the vigour and rrergy we i*. ve, we are sure to 
get good results. A well-organised and order activity is the 
primary aim with which we are concerned, and as in life, so in 
education, a well-organised and a properly exec’ted programme will 
yield successful results. Activities may be of various tyoes. We 
cannot foresee or anticipate an aim when we have no idea of acti- 
vities through which we can realise that. It is in this sense that we 
say that there cannot be one aim of education. It is the activity 
which is significant and which will lead to some results. Such 
results may be more than one. Any definition of educational aim 
in absolute terms b, according to this view, an intellectual exercise, 
which does not have any practical value. "An aim implies an 
orderly and ordered activity, one in which the order consists in the 
progressive completing of a process ...Hence, it is nonsense to talk 
about the aim of education or any other undertaking— where condi- 
tions do not permit of foresight of results, and do not stimulate 
a person to look ahead to see what the course of a given activity 
is to be.”i 

^ Dewey John : Democracy and Education (1916 ed ), p. 119. 
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Our purpose to cite the above argument is not to criticise the 
view of Nunn regarding the aim of education. The pragmatic 
viewpoint has also its own weakness to which we shall refer when 
we shall take up a detailed discussion of pragmatism at a later stage. 
In fact, the pragmatic view stands for a rational approach to formu> 
lating educational programmes and directing their execution, and it 
can hardly called an educational philosophy. The impractica- 
bility of any idea or ideas does not by itself prove that such ideas 
are no good. After all, as human beings, we have our own limitations 
and if we are not able to put into practice certain ideas, this should 
in no case mean that the ideas are impracticable. Ideas, values, and 
purposes explained in absolute terms are meant to be standards 
and criteria by which our activities are to be judged. They ma3^not 
be attainable at any stage in human life. Like the polar star, they 
guide the course of our life and inspire and stimulate us as we 
proceed. If we deny the existence of absolute ideas and values 
in life, we deny the existence of a philosophy of life. Even John 
Dewey probably had to realise the need of revising some of his 
ultra-pragmatic views regarding values of life. His writings, some 
twenty years after his publication of ‘Democracy and Education', 
show that there had come a definite change in his outlook on the 
values of life when he wrote about “moral foundations”, ‘law of 
life’ or ‘the identification of the divine with ideal ends’. 

Our purpose to point out the weakness of the pragmatic view- 
point in education is simply to argue that in education, as in 
life, it would be difficult to have unanimity regarding aims and 
values. All will, however, agree to the view thotb- education is a 
necessity for life and that one of the supreme functions of education 
is to enable the individual to acquire maximum development of 
his personality. In so far as this line of thinking goes, we support 
Nunn’s exposition of the aim of education, (iii) There is another 
question that deserves our attention in this connection. If the 
development of individuality is the aim of education, does it mean 
that the claims of the individual are superior to, or above, social 
claims ? Or does Nunn's view mean that the interests of the 
individual are to be regarded more important than the interests of 
the society ? In answering the quest i}n it has to be explained what 
Nunn means by the term ‘individuality’ and how he holds the 
balance between individual and social claims in education. 

The term ‘individuality’ has been interpreted differently front 
biological standpoint and in a different sense from the social, or 
more precisely, from a spiritual standpoint. In the biological senre, 
the term means the sta^e of being an individual having a separat:; 
existence. Development of individuality, therefore, from biological 
standpoint has come to mean growth of the organism as an inde- 
pendent organism without remaining under the control of any other 
organism. This conception of indw/iduality may hold good in the 
realm of Nature where each organism is pursuing activities for its 
survival and where the activities of all creatures are related to their 
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ohysical needs. In the world of human beings, the physical needs 
undoubtedly occupy an important place, but more important than 
those are man’s social and spiritual needs. The term ‘individuality, 
therefore, has a different meaning for human beings. It is not 
merely the growth of the individual from a physical standpoint but 
it is the development of his total personality leading to his physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual growth on one side and a social conscious- 
ness on the other, so that he can fulfil his obligations to others and 
live co-operatively with them. Individuality, according to Nunn, is 
an ideal, a good, which envisages a spiritual perfection towards the 
realisation of which a man strives but which may not be reached at 
any stage in human life. We may call it ‘self-realisation’, meaning 
thereby an understanding of one's ‘self’ and realise through it a 
state of perfection to which it is susceptible. Self-realisation is 
different from self-expression which stands for unrestrained freedom 
and therefore, is inconsistent with the term ‘individuality’. It is 
the social meaning of the term ‘individuality’ which has significance 
for human beings. A human being is ‘individual’ in the sense that 
he is 'social'. The growth of all creatures, except human beings, 
tak-'i plucc as a re'iult of their actions and interactions in contact 
with the physical environment. The development of the individuality 
in the case of human beings takes place as a result of their contact 
with the physical and social environment. As discussed in the first 
chapter, the social environment is more significant than the physical 
environment in the case of human beings. It is through that environ- 
ment that a human being secures the development of his powers and 
capacities, that makes him human and distinguishes his ‘self' from 
tie ‘self of other creatures. 

Nunn gives the following arguments in support of th» aims of 
education held by him : 

(i) Every art has a purpose to achieve • 'me good. Since 
education is an art, it must also achieve some goc i. 

(ii) There can be many aims of education but no single aiir 
can have universal acceptance, the reason being that each individual 
has his own philosophy of life and he defines bis aims in relation to 
that philosophy. Since each individual has his own distinct persona- 
lity, each would accept the development of individuality as the aim 
of education. He would be able to live well only when education 
has catered for the development of his powers and potentialities. 

(iii) Education is basically dependent upon a practical philoso- 
phy of life and is, therefore, closely related to different aspects of 
life. Aims of education have direct relationship with aims of life. 
That is the reason why under dif rent periods in history aims of 
education have been different, according as people have prized 
different values of life. The aims of the Puritan education, for 
example, were different from those of the Catholic education, 
because the aims were related tb two philosophies of life. Parallel 
examples may be found in the history of all countries in different 
ages. 
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(iv) Yet from one viewpoint, all human beings have remained 
similar and they are similar even now and will always be. Each 
has his own individuality— his own ‘self’ in the making. At birth, 
a human being has a physical body only, but he has no individuality. 
The gradual building up of individu ility takes place only as the 
individual acquires experience and grows intellectually, spiritually, 
and socially. Without these experiences and growth, a human 
being has a physical existence but he has no individuality It would, 
therefore, be an accepted aim that education should form an 
effective medium to develop individuality of a human being 

(v) The purpose of education, therefore, is to provide to each 
being facilities and conditions for the full development of his indivi- 
duality. Only then a person can realise his ‘self’, i.'*. hq can 
understand the purpose of his existence and can direct his powers 
and capacities for realising that purpose. 

Social Aim of Education 

The social aim uf education has two meanings. Before we 
discuss the harmonious relationship between the individual and 
social aims of education as is emphasised today, let us briefly 
examine the social aim with its two meanings 

(1) In the first sense, by ‘social aim’ we mean purposes of the 
state. The function of education, in relation to that aim, is to cater 
consistently for the welfare of the state subordinating the welfare of 
the individual to that of the state 

(2) In the second sense, by ‘social aim’ of education is meant 

an individual’s social efficiency. , 

Obviously, the first interpretation of the social aim of education 
is a sor^of state socialism which keeps the interests of the state 
above the interests of the individual The second interpretation is, 
however, democratic and it aims at keeping a balance between the 
interests of the individual and the society without subordinating 
one to the other. 

The concept of state socialism and subordinating the individual 
to the state is not a new concept. In ancient Greece, there were two 
separate states — Sparta and Athens — m which two different types of 
educational systems flourished The Spartan system may be called 
the most brilliant example ot state socialism and its ideal was to 
maintain a strong state The Spartan State was a socialistic State 
The individual belonged, not to the family, but to the state. The 
surroundings and situations in which the Spartan State existed and 
grew up demanded that their educational system must enable the 
individual to serve the interests of a strong militaristic state. 
Education fer citizenship in Sparta, therefore, meant education for 
securing efficiency and usefulness in an intensely military state. 
“Sparta prepared and trained for war and in peace rusted like a 
sword in its scabbard.’’ We may d^’aw some kind of parallelism 
between the Spartan ideal of education and the Nazi or Fascist 
ideals of education as existed in Germany and Italy. The communis- 
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education also regards the interests of the state above 
the interests of the individual. It may, however, be pointed out 
that a democratic ideal of education and a totalitarian one are not 
strictly opposed to each other in all respects. Both of them 
emphasise the necessity of education for good living and for the 
development of the powers and capacities of the individual. Both 
of them lay stress on individual freedom as well, and in that sense, 
they have their own interpretation of freedom. When a charge is 
laid that communism as a philosophy of life can never stand for 
individual freedom and that it holds the welfare of a communistic 
state above the welfare of the individual members of that state there 
might be difference of opinions regarding the concepts of ‘state’ and 
‘individual’ welfare. That point, however, does not concern us here. 

The ‘welfare of state* ideal of education received a strong 
support from the philosophy of Fichte and Hegel also, as the ‘welfare 
of individual’ ideal received from the philosophy of Kant. It has 
been pointed out earlier that a philosophy of life has a close reation- 
ship with the socio-political and other situations amidst which it is 
developed. The ideals of early Christian education or monastic 
education or scholastic education in the West and the ideals of 
education in ancient India or those of Buddhist education or Islamic 
education, etc., were all closely related to contemporary situations of 
life and the prevailing philosophy of life, which gave them meaning 
and support. If Hegel and Fichte, therefore, believed in despotic 
monarchies, they were justified because they had seen the ascendancy 
of Napoleon in Europe Kant was one who himself had seen 
the fall of Bastille and consequently, he supported Rousseau. 

A discussion of their respective philosophies is not our concern 
here. Our purpose in referring to Kant, Hege), Fichte and to 
ancient Sparta or Nazi Germany is simply to show that the ‘state- 
welfare’ ideal of education is vci> old and it ‘ is been accepted by 
many people at different periods of history. It a\o bore the desired 
results for them for the time being though it did not have very many 
permanent influences. 

The ‘citizenship’ ideal of education is more democratic and it 
has always found favour with all d.jmocratic nations of the world, 
past and present. The function of education, according to this ideal, 
is to enable the individual to de\ e'op himself fully according to 
means compatible with the interests of society. The development of 
fhe individual should be secured to promote the welfare of the society. 
In no case should individual developmen< t ^rfere with, or restrict 
the welfare of, fhe society of which he is a component Social 
efficiency is a very significant idpal of education. According to 
Professor Bagley, social efficiency stands for the following : 

(i) ‘economic efficiency’ or ability “to put his own weight” i n 
economic life ; 

(ii) ‘negative morality or*willingness to sacrifice his own desires 
when their gratification ixould interftre with the economic efficiency 
of others’ ; 
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(iii) ‘positive morality, or the willingness to sacrifice his own 
desires when gratification would not contribute directly or indirectly 
to social progress/ 

In a broad sense, social efificiency means cultivation of ons's 
powers and capacities to join freely, intelligently, and fully in the 
shared activities of the community as a whole. It implies ‘socialisa- 
tion of mind which is actively concerned with making experiences 
more communicable ; in breaking down the barriers of social 
stratification which make individuals impervious to the interests of 
others.’^ 

The purpose of education, from the above standpoint, is to 
prepare the individual for successful participation in social activities. 
“It is commonplace to say that development of character is 'the 
ultimate end of all school work. In general, character means power 
of social agency, organised capacity of social functioning. It means 
social executive power, and social interest and responsiveness.” 

Whatever the way an educational philosophy is interpreted, a 
programme of democratic education is designed to build up along 
with a fully-developed individual, a fully developed society. Social 
efficiency and citizenship are, therefore, important objectives of 
democratic education. 

Individual Vs. Social aims : No antithesis. The present 
century has been called a century of compromises. We notice many 
ideological differences and conflicts, yet from a philosophical point of 
view, we do not see special predominance of one single philosophy. 
Modern civilization is the result of the cumulative «.efforts of the 
preceding generations and in it are traceable those influences that 
have froip time to time contributed towards its progress. It owes its 
present shape not to one single source but to a variety of sources, not 
to one age or nation but to many ages and many nations. We shall 
discuss this modern tendency (called eclecticism) later on in a 
separate chapter. Suffice it to mention here that there is no essential 
antithesis betvreen the individual and the social aims of education. 
The function of education is to enable the individual to develop his 
powers and capacities on the one hand and to enable him to be an 
active participant in a programme of social regeneration on the 
other. There is no antagonism between the two functions and a pro- 
gramme of balanced education can help the individual to realise 
two objectives. < 

We have discussed above how Nunn interprets individuality 
by which be means a development of all the powers and capacities 
of the individual and not merely a growth of the physical organism. 
Individuality has a social significance and it can be developed only 
in social medium. “The real self,” says J. M. Baldwin, “is the 
bi-polar self, the social self, the ‘socius’ : the ‘ego’ and the ‘alter’ 
are born together”. The personality pf the human being is always 
interpreted in reference to its interactions upon other personalities. 


1 Dewey, John ; op. dt., p. 141. 
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V/hen we speak of a man's individuality or personality, we always 
have a certain standard for its evaluation. That standard is the 
way in which the individual reacts upon others. “When we speak 
of a strong, or a weak, or a charming, or a colourless personality, 
we are referring to the way in which an individual affects other 
people, and assessing the degree and quality of bis impressiveness.” 
A man's personality, therefore, implies those social contacts which 
make him human and without which his personality is a non-entity. 
“Man’s nature is social as truly as it is self-regarding” and self- 
realisation or development of personality can be achieved only 
through a social environment. The social and individual aims, in 
other words, can be realised only when they are regarded as natural 
cor^lates depending upon each other for their realisation. 

The theory of the essential opposition between the individual 
and the state is based on the atomistic view of the universe and, 
as has been pointed out earlier, this view does not hold good in the 
case of human development. The individual can make the best of 
himself only in a state and the state can achieve a high degree 
of excellence and strength only on the merit of its members. 
The limitations that the state places on the individual are the 
means by which an individual can realise himself. Man by 
nature is no^ self-sufficing and accordingly, he must live in a 
state The welfare of the state is, therefore, as important as the 
welfare of the individual. Indeed, the welfare of the state means 
the welfare of its members. They are both connected and closely 
intertwined with each other. In fact, no one can exist in the 
absence of the other. “If there was a cyclopic period, it marked 
a time when man was in the making and had not reached the human 
standard. It was not that in the evolutionary process man first 
reached the full standard of humanity, and then proceeded to find 
the lack of self-suflBciency and Ic make provisi' ' for his defects by 
founding a state. The formation of society was rt of the formation 
of humanity. We cannot think of the human individual as a complete 
independent unit. An essential part of his nat :re is his relation to 
his fellows in a society.”^ 

The social environment is a man-made environment and man 
has made it because he has found it useful for himself. It is the 
duty of each individual to contribute to its development ; otherwise 
it will lose its vigour and strength And once the society starts 
getting weaker it can no longer provide opportunities to the in- 
dividuals for their development. It is in th';> own interests that 
individuals should contribute towards social welfare In its return, 
the society should also provide to the individual freedom and 
opportunities for the developmeni of his powers and capacities 
with which he is gifted by nature. 

To sum up the discussion on the individual and social aims 
of education, it may be said that there is not any essential antithesis 


^ Adams : Evolution of Educational Theories. 
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between the two from educational point of view. “The common 
good, so far as it is accurately conceived and adequately pursued 
by co-operative action, is not something which excludes the welfare 
of the individual. It includes his welfare as one of its parts. The 
aim of the individual is to realise his capacities, to live a complete 
and unhampered human life. He cannot do this without the support 
of co-operative action, ordered in accordance with natural law”.* 
Other Aims of Education. There can be many other aims of 
education because of diversity of cultures, situations, and conditions 
of human existence. The education of primitive societies aimed 
at fitting the individual to his environment. At all stages of society, 
whether high or low. civilized or uncivilized, education to a certain 
extent is a process of adjustment to the phy'sical environment, ^e 
biological viewpoint is important though it is not all-important in 
the case of a civilized society and man has functions more meaning- 
ful than those related to earning bread. Conditions of physical 
existence are important in the beginning and education primarily is 
a process of enabling the individual to ensure his self-preservation. 
But once that capacity has been acquired by an individual, he realises 
that he has higher aspirations and meaning in life When he 
comes to that stage he realises that his education only can help 
him in achieving the real ends of human existence. Diversities 
of cultures and societies account for diversities of educational 
aims and an individual thinks of those aims only against the 
background of his own culture and philosophy. That is way we say 
that aims of education are tied with aims of life dictated by the 
philosophies and outlooks that different people have cm life. 

Self-realisation, self emancipation, self-culture are some of the 
aims of education ofwn talked about. We do not regard these 
aims as separate from those that have been discussed above. In one 
way or another, they all come under those aims, which are more 
comprehensive, e.g., development of individuality or complete living 
or harmonious development of personalitv. The purpose of all 
education is related to enabling the individual meet his own needs 
and also discharge his obligations to the society. For that he has 
to have a good character, he has to make full use of powers and 
capacities and has to lead a good life, “Education is the process 
of drawing and guiding children towards that principle which is 
pronounced right bv the law and confirmed as truly right by the 
experience of the eldest and the most iust.”® * 

Those who are not apologists for a certain political or religious 
thought and have a balanced view of all situations will agree that 
considering the nature of man and his individual and social n-cds, 
education must : 


* Wild, John: Lducation of Human Sofietyi The Fifty-fourth Year-book : 
op. at., p. 474. 

2 Plato ; The Laws : Quote’’! by Ulich Robert R. : History of Educational 
Thought, p. 6. 
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(i) develop powers of critical and independent thought, 

(li) attempt to induce sensitiveness of perception, receptiveness 
to new ideas, imaginative sympathy with the experiences of others, 

(iii) produce an awareness of the main streams of our cultural, 
literary, and scientific traditions, 

(iv) make available important b.'i'ies of knowledge concerning 
l ature, society, ourseives, our country and its liistory, 

(v) strive to cultivate an intelligent loyalty to the ideals of the 
democratic community, 

(vi) at some level, should equip men and women to do some 
productive work according to their capacities, etc., 

(vii) strengthen inner resources to enable a person to stand 
alone when necessary.^ 

The purpose of education, after all, is to help a person live 
graciously a socially desirable life. He must, in addition to acquir- 
ing economic self-sulficiency, be a worthy member of his home and 
society. He must know his obligations to others and fulfil them. 
He must make the best use of the powers, resources and situations 
th:^t I e commands, he must use his time well. Instead of wasting 
away his hours in frivolous thoughts and activities, man must use 
his leisure hours properly. Due .to the advancement of science and 
the advent of machine-age, man has come to acquire more and more 
leisure time. He has the machines now to work for him. The time 
that he thus saves, should be used by him for other creative activities 
so as to contribute to his own cultural growth as well as to the en- 
richment of the social environment. Education has a great responsi- 
bility in this respect and one of the most important objectives of 
education should be to teach individuals proper use of thejr leisure 
tinie. In fact, there would be no exaggeration to say that the way 
a person uses his leisure hours would indicate 4.1..' quality of educa- 
tion that he has received. 

The controversy regarding fixed and changing aims of education 
is untenable. No aims of education can be absolutely fixed and 
whatever is fixed is not for education to bother about. Nobody can 
contradict that there is something integrative in all cultures and that 
it is not affected by the phenomenon of changes of times and places. 
That element, in general terms, may be considered as fixed and no 
educational programme can afford to neglect that. But so far as 
•the immediate and more concrete objectives of education are con- 
cerned, we have to admit that times and situaf'ons of different places 
and cultures must cond.tion educational thinking and piactice. 

Aims of Education in the Light of Our Own Situations in India 
Our country has attained indep« adence after centuiies of slavery 
and one of the foremost aims of our education is to equip our young 
men and women with those skills, knowledges, traits of character 
and dispositions that will enable them to preserve, strengthen and 


^ Ref. Sidney Hook : Ibid, p. 2. 
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stabilise the new socio-economic and political order that has been 
established after freedom. Needless to emphasise that the freedom 
of the country cannot be preserved and the vision of a socialistic 
pattern of society that our leaders have held out before us, cannot 
materialise unless we improve the quality of our education. The 
type of education we had during the British regime was only to 
prepare people for taking certain subordinate positions in govern- 
ment offices ; it was not intended to develop among people the capa- 
city to take leadership and initiative in all walks of life. The task 
before our educational planners now is to realise the newly-emerging 
needs of the country and devise a very comprehensive plan of edu- 
cation so as to make it respond to the challenging needs of the 
country. What we need today is an education that will give our 
young boys and girls not only certain knowledges and vocational 
competencies but also those attitudes, dispositions, traits of charac- 
ter and qualities that will equip them to meet their obligations in 
respect to their homes, their local communities, their state and the 
nation at large. The role that education will play in achieving social 
education and national integration will determine the future course 
of our democracy. 

One of the pressing needs of the hours is the creating of an atmos- 
phere and an emotional climate so that our young men and women 
become sensitive to the dangers which the present fissiparous tenden- 
cies in our country pose to the nation— dangers likely to disrupt the 
entire socio-political order due to the rampant prevalence ofcasteism, 
linguism, narrow patriotism, communalism, religious antagonism, 
etc., etc. If our education cannot mould the thinking of our people 
and cannot inspire them to riseabovepetty prejudices, narrow visions, 
restricted outlooks, rigid beliefs and dwarfed parochialisms, it will 
fail to achieve one of the most significant objectives which the nation 
needs at the moment. For some time in the past there has been a 
good deal of discussion and thinking over the subject of emotional 
integration or national integration as it is called m a broad sense. 
It is very difficult to define the term in absolute terms but for our 
purpose, and in the light of the situations existing in our 
country, we may define it as the conscious and unconscious instil- 
ment within an individual of deep-seated loyalties for his region as 
well as his nation and to be prepared to subordinate and sacrifice 
his narrow loyalties to the higher loyalties required for the integra- 
tion of national cohesion and solidarity. Since ours is an infant 
democracy and we have to nurture and strengthen it, one of the fore-* 
most tasks of education is to educate the youngsters in such a 
way that they develop broad loyalties and fight successfully against 
fissiparous tendencies, that at present threaten national solidarity. 
Our country is a land of diversities, which sometimes appear to be 
so many that our country looks like “an immature world”, and 
many people believe that those who talk of the ‘unities* in the 
midst of ‘diversities* in India are either under an unreal glamorous 
intellectual delusion or playing a verbal jugglary. This, however, is 
far from being true and benehth those diversities, there is a 
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fundamental unity which binds together the heterogenous elements 
in Indian culture in an indivisible unity. If it had not existed the 
nation would be fallen to pieces and no one would have talked about 
‘India’, ‘Indian’ and the ‘Indian culture’. The truth is that the 
unity amidst diversities in India cannot so much be ‘seen* as ‘felt’. 
It exists though it may be difficult to define it. “Indian cultiTc”, 
to quote a few lines from the “Radbakrishnin Commission Report 
on University Education’’ is like a palimpsest in which new charac- 
ters do not entirely efface the old. In a single social pattern, 
fragments of different ages are brought together. It would be impos- 
sible to think of India where no Moguls ruled where no Taj was 
built, where no Macaulay wrote bis Minute on education”. Appre- 
ciation of this feature of Indian culture is a sine qua non for any 
kitvl of emotional integration and one of the most significant ob- 
jectives of education today is to organise the curricular programme 
and contents of education so as to fulfil this objective. Indian 
society is hierarchical and stratified, and the social distances between 
the different classes are tending to be larger. This tendency has to 
be very assiduously curtailed and the forces that seem to be impell- 
ing it arrested. We have to have a well-organised system of educa- 
tion, looted in the traditions of the country, incorporating the 
ideals of a democratic philosophy, promoting due loyalties of diffe- 
rent levels — local, regional, and nation -il and finally binding the 
youths to a set of values that will nurture and strengthen, rather 
than weaken, our social balance.. If our education can realise these 
broad objectives of social, emotional and national integration it 
would be achieving really worthwhile goals. 

National Integration (or emotional integration) would, therefore, 
be the very high ideal that education in preparing an individual for 
being an efficient citizen of the new social order should Strive to 
realise. In formulating educational policies and programmes, the 
national goals should be clearly visualised, and national integration 
is one of the supreme and most important goals that we must 
achieve. 

An analysis of educational objectives in the light of the new 
socio-economic situations and political set-up would make us realise 
that we must reconsider our educational programmes, subject them 
to a searching scruting and make up our minds to change or modify 
or reform them wherever necessary. Qur education, to be meaning- 
ful, must be related to the “life, needs and aspirations of the people 
and thereby make it a powerful instrument of social, economic, and 
cultural transformation necessary for the realisation of national 
goals. For this purpose, education should be developed so as to 
increase productivity, achieve and national integration, accelcofe 
the process of modernisation and cultivate social, moral, and 
spiritual values.”' 


Report of the Education Comn.issfon (19(4-66), Summaty of Recomnundations, 
p. 613. 
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Summary 

Education may often be regarded as synonymous with school 
instruction. Education has meaning and value il it promotes good 
life. Aims of education are related to the philosophies of life which 
are general modes of thinking of a community at a particular time. 
It is, therefore, true that since conditions of life have been different 
and are bound to be different in different periods and at different 
places there may not be agreement on a single aim of education being 
true to all people at all times. Educational philosophies are condi- 
tioned by the philosophies of life. 

Since people at different periods of history had different philoso- 
phies of life, so there are many aims of education advocated by edu- 
cational philosophers, but all agree to accept that the development 
of the individual is the primary function of education. Differences 
in organisational patterns of education have also been influenced by 
the special needs of the society at a particular time. Educational 
aims are broadly determined by the philosophies of education but 
variations in practices may not solely be due to differences in 
philosophies. 

The term ‘education’ is used in a narrow as well as a broad sense : 
in a narrow sense it refers to formal education imparted by school 
or university but in a broad sense it has a reference to the full 
development of the powers and potentialities of the individual, and 
the experiences he gains through contact with environment. Since 
this process of gaining and constructing experiences continues 
throughout life, education is a life-long process. 

In the broad sense, education aims to achieve the following : — 

(a) ^o provide to an individual facilities for the development of 
his native powers— physical, intellectual and spiritual. 

(b) ‘To dispel error and discover truth’ (Socrates). 

(c) To enable the individual to lead a good life. 

(d) To secure the natural, harmonious and progressive develop- 
ment of the innate powers of the individual. 

(e) To give social efSciency to individual to paiticipate effec- 
tively in the life of the community. 

Education in the narrow sense is essentially utilitarian. The 
emphasis is on acquiring factual information without developing 
ucsirable attitudes and traits of personality in him. The real pur- 
pose of education is not instruction only but modification of the 
behaviour uf the child so that he can grow into a harmonious and 
balanced personality. 

The process of education has been described as a bi-polar 
process — the educator, and the educand being the two poles and 
education starting as a result of their co-operative action. According 
to the modem view, education is a process in which three, instead 
of two, elements are involved, viz.— the educator, the educand and 
the curriculum. Each has its own significance. The activities of 
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the educator and the educand are defined and limited by the 
curriculum which gives both of them a concrete plan to follow. 
Hence, curriculum is as important an element in the educative 
process as the educator and the educand. In the broad sense, 
curriculum is the totality of all the experiences that a child receives 
at school and its base extends to the totality of experiences of the 
society as a whole. Any programme of democratic education must 
cater to the social aspect of education — it must reflect the ideals and 
needs of a democratic society. A democratic programme of educa- 
tion maintains a balance between the needs of the individual and 
those of the society. 

Education, in order to be effective, must be child-centred . It 
should be based on a psychological insight into the child’s capacities, 
neerfs, interests, and dispositions. It should also be life-centred. 
In all effective learning, the teacher occupies a significant role. He 
is not only the part of the pupil’s environment but is also a controller 
of that environment. 

Aims of education are derived from the philosophies of educa- 
tion. There is a close relationship between an activity and its goal. 
Div^rsitlr a of philosophies account for diversities of opinions regard- 
ing educational aims. Idealistic philosophy of education defines the 
ultimate aims of education in terms of eternal values of life. 
Naturalism stresses the materiilistic viewpoint. The pragmatic 
philosophy lays stress on human experiences, rather than on fixed 
educational objectives. 

Good aims are related to real situations of life. They are flexible 
and can meet successfully the challenge of new situations appearing 
in society. They also involve purposeful activity. Our aims of 
education should correspond to our existing needs and also ' should 
be supported by our philosophy of life. 

The following aims of education have been * xamined in this 
chapter— 

( i ) Character-building, 

( ii ) Harmonious development of personality, 

(iii) Vocational aim of education, 

(iv) Knowledge for knowledge sake, 

( v) Complete-living aim, 

(vi ) Development of individuality, 

(vii) Social efficiency. 

There might be many other aims of education but they could all 
be related to one or the other of the above aims. Development of 
individuality and social efficiency are two broad aims of education 
and all other aims may be related to them. There is not any 
essential or irreconcilable conflict between these two aims. The 
development of individuality takes place through the social medium 
and the interests of the individual and those of the society are both 
E.T.4 
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interwined. A programme of good education maintains a balance 
between the claims of the individual and those of the society. The 
social aim of education is, however, interpreted in two ways : one 
relating to giving primary weight to the welfare of state and favour- 
ing a kind of state militarism as existed in ancient Sparta or in Nazi 
Gerntany ; the other meaning is social efficiency or citizenship which 
relates to securing individual’s efficimcy and responsibility to meet 
his obligations to society. It is the latter view which is accepted as 
the democratic aim of education. The modern mind emphasises 
the development of individual’s powers and capacities as well as his 
social efficiency as equally important themes in education They 
do not present any inherent antithesis, but in a democracy, they 
mean one and the same thing. Aims of education, in the light of 
present socio-economic and political conditions in our country, 
emphasise that in addition to those related to working home- 
membership, social efficiency, vocational comprehence, use of leisure 
time, that of emotional integration has a great significance. Educa- 
tion should be related to the life, needs and aspirations of the people. 
If we recognise this purpose of education as of supreme work we 
have to endeavour very hard to reform our educational system which 
at present is exposed to severe criticism for being unrealistic. 
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Introduction 

In the preceding chapter, a reference has been made to the cie- 
ments of education, viz., the teacher, the pupil, and the curriculum. 
In this chapter, we shall try to discuss each of them from a philoso- 
phical standpoint and sec how the process of education functions as 
a result of their coming in contact with each other. We shall also 
discuss the sources of education and see how education proceeds, 
not from one source, but from several sources. Education 
broad sense, is a responsibility not of schools only, but it ts ® tasK 
which has to be undertaken as a co-operative responsibility oy 
school, home, society, and state. First of all, let us examine the 
three elements of education and determine their respective roles and 


significance. 

Elements in the Educative Process 

The teacher, the taught and the curriculum, are the three elements 
involved in the process of education. In the absense of anyone ot 
these the process of education will not function. 

(1) The Taught. The first object is the child ^o receives 
education, and from psychological viewpoint, be is the 
education. The true role of education is to ti.^ble the child to 
lop his powers and potentialities and use th n for his individual 
development, contributing at the same time his mite to the develop- 
ment of the environment of which he is an integral part. When we 
talk of education being child-centric and according to_ his nature, we 
mean a programme of education suited to the native instincts, apti- 
tudes, and abilities of individual children and helping them grow 
according to their own capabilities This trend in education is called 
“Paidocentricism” or “child-centred education” and it lays greater 
emphasis on the instincts, emotions, impulses, aptitudes, and capa- 
cities of the child. An over-emphasis on th-s aspect might lead to 
an under-estimation of the other two elemenis in education, viz., the 
teacher and the curriculum. The modern view is uot m ^ 

laying too much emphasis oii ne element and too little on othe^ 
As has already been pointed out in the preceding chapter, eoucation 
should begin with a psychological insight into the child s capacities, 
interests, and powers but these have a value and signifirancc only 
when they are brought into exercise in social situations. INo educa- 
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tions is worth the name if it does not enable the individual to live 
a gracious life in co-operation with others. Along with the concept 
of child-centred education, the concept of life-centred education 
should also receive an equil emphasis. Whereas the former concept 
lays emphasis on the child’s capacities and interests, the latter stresses 
the importance of a well-selected and organised curriculum. The 
present trend is to recognise the importance of both of them and 
establish a close relationship between the two. 

Historically, the concept of child-centred education is very old. 
In ancient India, the system of education adopted in Gurukulas was 
designed to take into account the needs of the individual and all 
that a particular individual was capable of doing and achieving. In 
Western countries, during the middle ages, the individual factor was 
almost ignored and it was not until the Renaissance in Europe that 
the worth of the individual came to be gradually admitted. With the 
gradual growth of literature on psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
and other humanistic studies relating to the capacities and needs of 
an individual at different stages of life— infancy, childhood, adoles- 
cence, and manhood— the conception of education came to be gra- 
dually revised and the concept of child-centred education came to 
be recognised as an important datum in the programme of education 
However, it has also to be admitted that the science of psychology, 
on which the concept is based, is still very much incomplete and 
has not attained a stage when it can provide a clue to the whole 
personality of an individual with its complexity. Human behaviour 
is so complex that quite frequently it eludes all scientific explanations 
and may not be predictable under any circumstaoces. But that 
should not bafile us in designing our educational programmes for 
children. Ecen when we cannot predict their behaviour in future 
we can assume that » programme of education which makes good 
use of their capacities and powers and which is adapted to meet their 
individual needs and aptitudes will, under normal situations, evolve 
normal response from them, and that is all that one can do for them. 

From a psychological point of view, the development of in- 
dividuality takes place when three elements combine to function 
together— the environment, the self of the individual, and his innate 
tendencies. The environment in which an individual finds himself 
and through the medium of which his development takes place 
has a large role in shaping his personality. The environment is fixed 
in a certain measure but it is also flexible in the sense that it is chan- 
ging and is being modified by individuals to suit their needs. The 
“seir’ of an individual is another element in the personality and it 
is this ’self’ which distinguishes one personality from another. The 
environment may be the same for two individuals and their native 
powers and capacities may also be similar to a certain degree, yet 
they will be two distinct personalities as reflected by the expression 
of their respective ‘selves’. 

In addition to these three elements in the personality of an in- 
dividual, there are also certain other elements which all form part of 
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the total personality. They include an individual's hopes, ambitions, 
attitudes, ideals, desires and outlook on life, which are largely the 
result of the impact that the environment makes on him. A discussion 
of human personality is the field of psychology and is not our con- 
cern here. Nevertheless, for our purpose, it is important that we rea- 
lise the enormous complexity of human personality and see how and 
in what manner a knowledge of the nature of its different elements 
can help us in determining the programme of education. As we have 
discussed above, the effective organisation of education and its 
different activities demands an insight into the child’s powers, 
capacities, interests, instincts, impulses and needs. The process of 
education consists not in so much imposing things from without as in 
helping the child use his powers and gain knowledge and experience. 

(2) The Teacher. The next element in education is the teacher. 
Admas has called education a bi-polar process and in the preceding 
chapter it has been explained how the process of education takes 
place. The teacher and the pupil are the two ends of the pole which 
have a magnetic function. When they are both drawn to each other, 
education starts. We have referred to the role of environment in the 
education of the child. The teacher has a twofold role with regard 
to the environment of the child. In one place, he is a part of the 
environment and teaches the child through his own example and 
through the impact he makes on the personality of the child. In the 
second place, he is the controller of the environment. He knows 
the innate capacities, aptitudes, and needs of the child and, from 
the environment, selects and presents to him those elements wh'ch 
suit the capacities and needs of the individual child and from which 
he can secure the greatest educational advantage. 

The teacher’s role is as significant as the concept of^child centred 
education though the child has been regarded by some educationists 
as the first datum in education. More imp^r^'nt than the knowledge 
that the teacher gives to his students is the ipact that he makes 
upon the personality of his pupil through tae exemplar cf his own 
personality. We remember our teachers not so much for the know- 
ledge imparted as for the inspiration they gave us. Yet a good tea- 
cher does not aim at producing personalities that are simply auto- 
matons and are not self-dependent human being. The role of the 
teacher in education has very beautifully been explained by Ralph 
Harper in the following passages quoted from his article entitled 
‘Significance of Existence and Recognition for Education’.^ 

“The good teacher aims to nr»duce, not replicas, but men and 
women who stand apart from him even more distinctly than when 
he first met them. The good tiacher does not v^ant imitators but, 
rather, men and women who v 'ough their education have experi- 
enced the shock of discovering the infinite depths of the world and 
truth without giving up any of the partial truths they have encount- 
ered along the way.” 


1 Cf. The Fifty-fourth Year-book, op. cii., pp. 237-239. 
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“Education has delights for the sensitive individual that are 
seldom fully realised. The student is an instrument to be played 
on ; the teacher, an improviser. The improviser knows many themes 
and loves some far more than others. He knows the ancient themes 
and the modern ones; he may even have thought up some of his 
own. But his devotion must be, not to his performance, but to his 
themes and instruments. The student is worthy of the improviser’s 
hand, not only for himself but also because be is a member of 
society, because be too can be an improviser. Every teacher is 
teaching teachers, he has his hand in, and therefore, bis responsibi- 
lities for the welfare of the community outside the classroom.” 

(3) Garriculnm. The third element in education is the curri- 
culum. The teacher must know what he is to teach and the pupil 
should also realise what he is to learn. The activities of the teacher 
and the pupil are guided by, and based upon, a clear recognition 
by both of what is to be done and what not. It is the identity of 
educational goals which makes the process of education really 
effective. By curriculum, we do not mean academic subjects only 
taught in the class-room in the traditional way. In its modern sense, 
curriculum stands for the totality of experiences that a child receives 
in and outside the class-room. The word ‘curriculum’ has a Latin 
derivation which means ‘a little ‘ face' 'course*. A word in Greek 
language has a similar connotation which in English stands for 
‘encyclopaedia’ and means ‘circle’ of instruction’. The purpose of 
having a broad curriculum is thus clear : our concern in devising 
a curriculum should be to open many areas of experiences for child- 
ren and enable them to run their course for getting as much as their 
capacities permit them to do. Curriculum sbould^not be confined 
only to bookish instruction but it should have a broad base. Be- 
sides formal instruction in various subjects, it includes the organisa- 
tion and execution of various educationally gainful activities 
which will help children develop right type of attitudes and outlooks 
along with their physical and intellectual growth. A good curri- 
culum would take into account the needs and capacities of indivi- 
dual children, the needs of the society and of humanity as a whole, 
and will attempt to give children the best in life. What it would 
undertake to ghe is “a rounded view of ^an in his world, a taste 
for the best things in life, and the ability to take one’s own practi- 
cal part in this world. A somewhat complex statement will des- 
cribe the aim in the construction ard use of the curriculum : the 
chosen subject-matter should teach pupils to know the facts and 
opinions they need to know in order to feel and act as they need 
to feel and act ; to feel as they should feel about the values of living 
in order to think and act as they should ; and to do the useful, 
proper and right things in order that they may think and feel as 
they should”.^ 


^ Home, H. H. : An Idealistic Philosophy of Education : The Forty first Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Pt. I, "Philosophies 
of Education”, p. 640. 
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Education : Its Scope 

Two points have to be made clear regarding the scope of 
education : 

(i) Firstly, the scope of education, from the point of view of 
curriculum, may be put in a question form : What is it, in addi- 
tion to physical activities, that contributes to intellectual and moral 
growth of the individual ? In other words : What shall we teach 
our children ? 

(ii) Secondly, what would be the methodology and techniques 
of teaching ? That is to say, what is the actual process of instruc- 
tion or rather, more specifically, what procedures may be adopted 
for imparting knowledge and skill to children ? 

From a cultural viewpoint, the cumulative experience of man- 
kind, which is the purpose of education to transmit to youngsters, 
may be broadly categorised under four systematised groups : 

(i) Physical sciences which would include physics, chemistry, 

astronomy, geology, mathematics, etc. , 

(ii) Biological sciences which would comprise, anatomy, 
phvsiology, botany, zoology, etc. 

(iiiji Social sciences which include history, geography, politics, 
phychology, economics, etc. 

(iv) Art and literature along with philosophy, music, religion, 
ethics, etc., etc. 

It is the duty of the teachers and parents to introduce the child 
to all these branches of knowledge at various stages of his. develop* 
ment from childhood to maturity. A competence to participate in 
the experiences of the human race would be one of the most signi- 
ficant achievement of a good educational progrhfnme. i ^ 

From the point of view of instruction, education may be of twd 
kinds : formal and informal. Formal educate -n stands for formal 
instructional programmes in specific institutions, e.g., schools, 
colleges, and universities. We discuss both of them briefly 
below : — 

Formal and Informal Education. A programme of formal 
education has always a definite objective and a definite period of 
time during which it is to be achieved. Formal education also stands 
for a well-defined and established curriculum. This programme of 
instruction is carried on by institutions which have been established 
only for certain specific purposes. Informal education is not confined 
to any specific agency; it is an education that an individual receives 
through his contact with the environment in the family or society or' 
as he moves along in his life and comes in contact with other human 
beings. The process of informal education starts from birth and 
continues until death. As long as an individual has the capacity to 
gain experience, he continues to gain it. The process of informal 
education is a continuous process. Informal education is thus the 
result of an individual’s interaction with the environment. 
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Another division of educational procedures is based on the 
purposes of instruction. If children receive some instruction with 
regard to a certain specific goal, we may call that education, ‘direct 
education*. When the programme of education is of a general 
nature and is not intended to achieve any specific objective but is 
rather related to general purpose of education, the process may be 
called 'indirect education*. However, the distinction between direct 
education and indirect education is not very clear-cut. 

We also talk about liberal and vocational education. There is 
not any essential antithesis between these two types of education 
as we have seen in the previous chapter ; ‘Liberal education’ is a 
term commonly used for education of a general nature while voca- 
tional education implies some specific job training. 

Individual and Collective Education. From the standpoint 
of class-room practices, education may be individual or collective. 
Individual instruction does not mean one teacher for one pupil. 
The idea behind individual education is to individualise instruction 
as far as possible to that the needs and capacities of the individual 
child are not neglected. Even in a group, a good teacher can 
achieve that purpose to a considerable extent. Collective teaching 
suffers from many weaknesses. Of these that most serious is an 
utter neglect of the interests and abilities of children. These prob- 
lems are, however, related to problems of instruction rather than to 
philosophies of educaticn. 

Sources of Education. We have discussed previously that 
education in the broad sense, is a life-long process. The main sources 
from which education is received by an individual are four, viz., 

(i) Home, 

( ii ) School, * 

( iii) Society, and 

(iv) State. 

Each one of these sources has its own responsibilities as well 
as a collective responsibility for discharging its educational functions. 
In other words, each has to fulfil its own obligations with regard to 
the education of the individual and each has to co-operate with 
other agencies in making the task of imparting education easy and 
fruitful. We shall discuss, in a separate chapter, the role of state 
and society in the education of the child. Here we shall mention 
only the functions of home and school. 

Home and School 

The first institution which has responsibilities for education of 
the child is home. The first contacts of the child are his contacts 
with home, with all its ideals and traditions, with the behaviour 
of its members, with their thinking and feeling, with the way in 
which they behave towards each other, and so on. Home education 
is, therefore, the first education that a child receives through parti- 
cipation in home life and also through a deliberate effort on the 
part of the older members of the family to help the child as he 
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grows up. Home influeoces are the most important influences 
during this formative period. Their impact, on the personality of 
the child, has a lifelong significance. The habits, outlook, and 
attitudes that a child acquires at home are the basis of his total 
personality. Though these might be modified subsequently through 
thinking and reasoning, they continue to influence his personality 
to a great extent throughout his life. Home is, therefore, a very 
important source in the education of the child. It also provides 
the background against which the school has to plan its work for , 
the education of the child. In modem times, a great emphasis isi 
laid on close relationships between home jand school. The reason is 
that without the co-operation of home, the school cannot discharge 
its res{wnsibilities efficiently. The home environment of a child 
determines the nature of his personality and provides a clue for the 
understanding of his behaviour. The school has not only to take 
the education of the child from the point where the home has left 
it but it is also to keep in constant touch with the home, so that 
the work of school does not suffer as a result of any adverse condi- 1 
tions existing at home. Broken homes are responsible for broken 
personalities. ‘'It is simply that the home more than the schoo 
determines the quality and direction of any child’s life, and that the 
teacher’s work is fulfilled or destroyed by the operation, for good or 
ill, of this major factor in the education of any child. In home, the 
child is provided with security or denied it ; here his emotional needs 
are satisfied or starved, his waywardness corrected or neglected ; here 
he is cherished with a creative discipline or spoiled as a parent’s 
plaything ; here are standards learned and values slowly appreciated. 
The teacher soon knows what has happened in the home ; the 
attitudes of the parents are quickly divulged by the child as the 
politics of his father's breakfast table. And do what he may, the 
teacher will seldom win the battle between bad home influence and 
good living unless, as by divine providence often happens, the 
innate goodness of the child eventually overcomes shortcomings of 
its home.”^ 

Good homes, poor they might be, have a very healthy influence 
on the personality of the child. Homes in which parents regard 
children as a sacred trust for themselves, where they persistently 
t^ to help children develop right habits and attitudes, where rela- 
tionships between members are smooth and harmonious ; in short, 
where there is the proper climate for the child to develop good ideals, 
habits, modes of thinking, behaviour, and where he can always keep 
looking at high objects and not vulgar things, are the homes which 
make the task of school easy and ensure good education for 
children. 

Next to home is the school which plays a significant role in the 
education of children. The school tries to secure and preserve 
educationally stimulating environment for the education of children. 


' Castlb E. B. ; People in School, pp. 173-174. 
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Let us briefly examine the role and responsibilities of school in 
this respect. 

FunctioM of School from the Social Viewpoint. Before we 
discuss the functions of school in relation to society it would be 
relevant for our purpose here to examine briefly the significance of 
education for the social organism. There is a natural urge in all to 
struggle to live and grow. Since the process of growth takes place 
in the environment in which a creature finds itself, it is the environ- 
ment that has a significant role in fostering the growth of all 
Creatures. They use it and turn it into means of their conservation 
and development. Human beings, on account of their superior 
mental powers and equipment, even modify and shape the environ- 
ment so as to make it more conducive to their growth and develop- 
ment. This very process is also operative in the case of social 
institutions that society establishes for its progress and stability. 
Like the individual, the social organism also endeavours to exist and 
struggle for growth. John Dewey rightly says that “Society exists 
through a process of transmission quite as much as biological life”.^ 
Individuals adapt themselves to the environments like other living 
creatures ; they also, unlike them, modify and change the environ- 
ment for making life better, more comfortable, and more purposive. 
In other words, “life is a self-renewing process through action upon 
the environment”.* 

Society also exists through this very process of self-renewal. It 
does that through communication to younger generations of those 
thoughts, feelings, and activities, which have sustained it during the 
past. Some of them might be obsolete and some of them might be 
useful. The useful ideals, beliefs and creeds, traditions, thoughts 
and feelings, are the life-force of the society which it strives to pass 
on to younger generations, and it does that through education. It 
establishes difTerent educational institutions for specific purposes, 
the most important of them being the communication of ideas, 
thoughts, feelings, ideals, hopes, standards, activities, customs, tradi- 
tions, etc. Through these it seeks to ensure its perpetuation and 
constant development. Educational institutions, therefore, have a 
great responsibility to society. They are the places where children 
do not get merely information and factual knowledge relation to 
various subjects. Rather, they essentially acquire those attitudes, 
dispositions, outlooks and traits of character which enable them to 
understand intelligently the fabric of the society of which they are 
an integral part and to whose progress they have to contribute. “The 
function of educational institutions is to help men and women to 
live fuller and happier lives in adjustment with their changing 
environment, to develop the best elements in their own culture and 
to achieve the social and economic progress which will enable 


* Democracy and Education, p. 3. 
^ Ibid, p. 2. 
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them to take their place in the modern world and to live together 
in peace.”^ 

Our social, economic, educational, and political institutions suffer 
from one fundamental weakness which persists due to a sharp dicho- 
tomy, existing between what we think and what we do. Quite fre- 
quently, we profess high idealism in talking about education, but 
when it comes to action, we are found greatly wanting. Unfortu- 
nately, our education is still not adequate to give children proper 
equipment and training for life. It does not enable them to help 
themselves and, at the same time, to contribute to the development 
of the society. Today we stand in need of a realistic and life-centred 
education, so that the great gulf between our thinking and feeling, 
between reflection and action, is bridged and our young pupils 
grow out to be more healthy, balanced, and sane citizens of our 
democracy. 

The school is a place where youngsters receive training for being 
worthy members of society ; where they participate in those activities 
and programmes which are vitally related to the social currents out- 
side. Such gainful activities and participation ip them prepare and 
eqnlf them for enriching the life of the society./^ nation’s schools,” 
says T. P. Nunn, “are an organ of its life, whose special function is 
to consolidate its spiritual strength, to maintain its historic con- 
tinuity, to secure its past achievements, to guarantee its future. 
Through its schools, a nation should become conscious of the 
abiding sources from which the best movements in its life have 
always drawn their inspiration, should come to share the dreams 
of nobler sons, should constantly submit itself to self-criticism, 
should purge its ideals, should re-inform and re-direct its impulses”. 
In short, as Mr. Branford has finally said, “the school should be an 
idealised epitome or model of the world, not merely the world of 
ordinary affairs, but the whole of humanity, bov’y and soul, past, 
present and future.”* 

This then is the responsibility that educational institutions have 
in a democratic society. The depressing atmosphere of restlessness, 
tensions, loss of higher values, mutual jealousies and all-round 
disruption that seems to envelop the modern age is due to the fact 
that we have not been able to provide good education to our 
children. We have acquired power and knowledge but we have not 
learned how to use them properly. We have failed to learn in prac- 
,tice the ideals of associated and harmonious living. The “Damo- 
'clean menace of our age is not technological, but social. Freedom 
and security in this century have been threatened by no defect of 
nature but simply by man’s collective failure to establish human 
civilisation upon an enduring basis of universal justice, and of 
plenty and peace for all”.* 


1 UNESCO Fundamental Education, Detcripti m and Programme, Paris, 1949, p. 9. 
* Education : Its Data and First Principles, 1930, p. 233. 
s Olsen, Edwa rd G. : School and Community, p. 27. 
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The school is a social institution and consequently, it becomes 
its responsibility to initiate children into the processes of social life 
and train them in such a way that they are equipped for improving 
those processes. No school can work as an important social agency 
in an on-going society, unless it finds its purpose in the educational 
needs of the group itself— needs which spring from the desires of the 
people who compose the society. “The good school programme 
stems from community needs as an integral part of the life of the 
people. It is made by, for, and of, those it would serve”. It (the 
school) is “the one institution touching all parts of the social fabric 
that is capable of serving as the focal point of implication by accom- 
plishing successfully and co-ordinating effectively the responsibilities 
that society may devolve upon it”. Kandel regards the school 
largely an agent for the transmission of cultural heritage. “The 
scoools exist to accelerate the impact of the essential aspects of the 
culture which prevails in the society”. Harold Rugg thinks of 
school as “an enterprise in living, both social and personal”. 

The schools, as wc can now visualise it in a democratic society, 
would be a miniature society incorporating the ideals and practices 
of the wider society outside. It will be a small community giving 
training to children for citizenship. “To describe the school as a 
community is to emphasise the corporate, social character of edu- 
cation”.^ No school can claim to justify its existence in a democracy 
if it does not strive to realise the social character of education. It 
is to endeavour earnestly to produce integrated personalities ‘alive 
and responsible on every front’ ... “who can work and play, vote 
and pray, intelligently, sensitively and responsibly”.’^ A good school 
will not have a dichotomy between the child’s experiShces at school 
and outs^e. It will rather attempt to unify and harmonise both 
types of experiences aud facilitate a constant interchange of ideas 
both inside and outside school. To quote from the Report of Sec- 
ondary Education Commission, Govt, of India, “the starting point 
of educational reform must be the relinking of the school to life 
and the restoring of the intimate relationship between them which 
has broken down with the development of the formal tradition of 
education”. Thus will the school become the nucleus of the society, 
the centre of the vital currents of community life, impressing upon 
the minds of the children and their parents that school experiences 
are closely connected with out-of-school experiences and that true 
education Ik. the result of a constant interaction between the two. 

We conclude this discussion of school in relation to society by 
quoting an extract from the Report of the Secondary Education 
Commission (Govt, of India) again, which is very much significant in 
that connection. The Report says, 

“The school, no doubt, will be a community but it will be a 
small community within a larger community and its success and 

^ ORBBNE, T.M.iA Liberal Christian Idealist Philosophy of Education, Fifty- 
fourth Yforbook, op. cit./it>. 1 17. 
t Ibid, p. 120. 
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vitality will depend on the constant interplay of healthy influences 
between it and the larger community outside. What we would like 
to see is a two-way traffic so that the problems that arise in the 
home and community life and tne realistic experiences gained there 
should be brought into school so that education may be based on 
them and be intimately connected with real life, and on the other 
hand, the new knowledge, skills, attitudes and values, acquired in 
the school, should be carried into the home life to solve its problems, 
to rise its standards, and to link up the teachers, and children 

into one compact and naturally helpful group Outside life will 

flow into the school and lower, if not ‘knock’ down the walls that 
at present isolate it from the currents of life operating outside.”^ 

^ The School and the Individual 

Before we conclude this chapter, let us briefly try to know the 
obligations of the school towards the individual as well. As we 
have already mentioned at several places, an individual is a member 
of a social group. At school, a child is not alone by himself but 
he is also a member of a group, which is a social group on a minia- 
ture scale. He cannot avoid this group whether he likes that or 
not. He has to live with that group and work with it. “No child 
can escape his community. He may not like his parents, or the 
neighbours, or the ways of the world. He may groan under the 
processes of living, and wish he were dead ; but he goes on living, 
and he goes on living in the community. The life of the community 
flows about him, foul or pure ; he swims in it, drinks it, goes to 
sleep in it and wakes to the new day to find it still about him. He 
belongs to it ; it nourishes or starves or poisons him ; it gives him 
the substance of life, and in the long run, it takes its toll^ of him, 
and all be is.’’^ It is the responsibility of the school, therefore, to 
apprise the child of the worthy ideals of the society and enable him 
to participate effectively in the activuies of the sc . :ty. As a minia- 
ture society, the school has to teach children idei.is of co-operative 
living and working together. It has to make them realise the value 
of gracious and harmonious living, provide to them the facilities by 
which it is possible for them to develop their individuality and be- 
come intelligent citizens. As has been pointed out earlier, society 
sets up educational institutions to disseminate among its members 
those attitudes and dispositions which enable them to participate 
intelligently and effectively in the life of the community and its 
rflifferenf activities. If secures their individual growth and develop- 
ment towards collective progress in a welfare state ; the individuals 
help in making social life richer and more stable. An effective 
programme of education at school will secure for the individual a 
balance of liberal and vocational education so that he can meet his 
physical and economic requirements and, at the same time, respond 
to the demands of the society, and meet them successfully. 


1 Ibid, ^.721. 

> Joseph K. Hart : Adult Education, Quoted by Edward G. Oisen, op. cit., 
p. 41. 
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A good school is a community of responsible persons whose 
relationships are governed by recognition on the part of all of each 
other’s ne^s, interests, and wel&re. Tensions, indiscipline, and 
conflicts arise only when the members of a group fail to recognise 
each other not only as human beings but as potential members of a 
social group. In any human institution it is, therefore, essential that 
all people have loyalties to the basis recognitions which relate to each 
member’s individuality and potentiality as an effective member of 
the group. “To see another man as an individual is to treat him as 
if be personally mattered, as if he was irreplaceable, as if be was 

different from others To look on the individual as a member of 

society is to remember that no one lives at all, and never will, 
unless he lives co-operatively.’’^ At school, the teacher should 
recognise students not only as individuals but as potential members 
of the society. Similarly, students should also recognise that teachers 
are not only individuals but active members of a society which they 
are going to enter. The essential unity of the corporate life at 
school would be preserved if teachers and students were sensitive to 
these recognitions. 

“To recognise the student is not only to know how different he 
is from others, it is also to sympathise with his conditions and 
efforts’’.^ A sound programme of education would be based upon a 
sympathetic divination of the background, emotional set-up, intel- 
lectual needs and capacities, attitudes and interests of the child It 
envisages a mental state and a moral sensitivity when the individual 
is capable of using his knowledge intelligently and can understand 
himself and also recognise others. This is the essence, of a sound 
philosophy of school and this is the condition for the establishment 
of good refations in anj social group. Unless people have a religious 
attitude towards life,’ which means an implicit faith in and recogni- 
tion of other’s personalities, there would always remain tensions and 
conflict which will destroy the harmony of group life. A school has 
a sacred responsibility on that account, and one of its essential 
functions in addition to catering for intellectual needs of children, is 
to cater for their moral urges and channelise them properly into 
right directions, so that they cast away their anti-social attitudes and 
dispositions and strengthen those faiths, habits, and traits of chara- 
cter that teach them how to live co-operatively. 

Summary 

The three important elements in the process of education are the 
teacher, the child, and the curriculum. Each one of them is impor- 
tant and each ha' its obligations to others. Education has been 
called a bi-polar process with two ends functioning magnetically, the 
teacher being at one end and the taught at the other. Curriculum, 
as we have seen, is a third element and it has its significance because 


1 Ralph Harper : Existence and Recognition : Fiftyfourth Ytar-book, op. at., 
p. 252. 

e aid., p. 251. 
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it defines and sets a limit to what the educator and the educand do 
during the course of educative process 

Education, from the viewpoint of the child, implies child-centric 
education, which is suited to his native instincts, aptitudes and abi- 
lities and which helps him to grow according to his own capabilities. 
But the growth and development of the child have meaning only if 
they are in social setting. From a psychological point of view, the 
development of individuality takes place when the three elements — 
the environment, the self of the individual, and his innate tendencies 
combine to function together. 

The teacher teaches children by the exemplar of h>’s own person- 
ality. He also provides educationally conducive environment and 
experiences to children, which help to secure their balanced growth 

By curriculum is not meant merely teaching academic subjects 
in the traditional way. In its modern sense, curriculum stands for 
the totality of experiences that a child receives in and outside the 
class-room. 

A competence to participate in the experiences of the human 
race wc’ilH be one of the most significant achievements of a good 
educational programme. 

Formal education is imparted in specific institutions Informal 
education is that education which an individual receives through his 
contact with environment. Individual education caters to indivi- 
dual needs and capacities, interests and aptitudes of children. 
Education may be formal or informal, direct or indirect, general or 
specific. The purpose of all is to help the child develop his persona- 
lity and be a worthy member of the society. From the point of 
view of instruction, education may be individual or collective. 

Sources of education are four : the home, the sf hool, the society 
and the state. Home is the first institution of * ^ucation and the 
attitudes and habits that a child develops at home a. d the emotional 
set-up that he acquires there go a long way to shape his personality 
and to determine the quality and direction of his life. Home educa- 
tion provides the very basis for the effective organisation of school 
work. Modem educational thinking lays great emphasis on close 
and effective home school relations. 

School is a social institution which has been established by the 
society for the purpose of diflusing among its members those ideals, 
beliefs, and dispositions that will make them worthy members of the 
society. The primary responsibility of the school, therefore, is to 
initiate its members into the nature and processes of society and for 
that purpose make the school life an C' <tome of the social life around. 
It is important that children live at sonool as members of a social 
group, and teachers and students co-opierate to strength the corporate 
life of the school. As in other human institutions, so in school, the 
fundamental factor to contribute toward the harmony of group life 
is that the members recognise each other as human beings and 
potential members of a society. Tensions, indiscipline, and conflicts 
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result from situations where people fail to recognise each other’s 
personality. Good human relations result from people’s loyalties 
tp a code of human religion which means that each person has a 
personality which is to be recognised and respected by others. 

The school has obligations to the society as well as to the 
individual and through serving the individual and social needs of 
the child it meets its twin obligations. No school can claim to 
exist in a democracy if it does not fulfil its two-fold responsibilities. 



Chapter 4 



Education and Plidosoph/ 

Introduct^n 

A discussion of philosophy of education makes us enquire about 
the meaning of the term 'philosophy*; It is after defining that term 
that we can examine the relatio^hip between philosophy and edu* 
cation. From the point of viewJf pure philosophy it may be stated 
that philosophy is that branot of knowledge which has for its sub- 
ject the quest of truth. But i‘ defining the scope of philosoj^jui^m 
terms of truths we run into another difficulty which poses Kv'statine 
viz., what do we mean bytruth ? Plato defined_tS j 
that b- has a ta,.a f/ a -pht*" 
curious to leani and is o'o,,, but of the whole', 

pher. 'He IS a lover no of at-'. j, ate 

ere lovers of the visiOT 
or triuh“? 5 ^- 1 ' aeture of truth, the definitions, quoted 

fhov. i pWlosophy as a brunch of study related to finding 

™?^t.'.»v“e of truth, ft might not be possible to reach sound 
As or to discover truth. For, in that case, the procMj« 

“ I would cease and philosophy would no longer exist. ” 

Ji‘ philosophy only as long as the human mind is busy witb,"Pt*J08 
out truth; the moment it does find it or even some ®‘*P®®5ooi,v **’ 
conclusions become part of science, rather than of p^ U"* P“y* 

Philosophies — Broad Areas 

(1) IdeaUstic Philosophy. “Philosophv’' f® ^^o*"**® Ja® men- 
tioned in one of his articles entitled Idealist 

tion, is “the mind of man struggling ""‘7^5® • The 
human mind is anxious to know the pr 
it beholds; it is anxious to know ^ . 
get clue to some of the phcnom?^^^ 

of different sciences. At otb' V Km k"* 

starts first makinff soecu*'*®?®’ ®® *°®y ™'Sbt be but also 

ns^Ihmv mJoh? nrir^h?®®^®®*’®®®’ **'® “md gets frustrated and 
h j?n? S at a“ ; at others, it gets 

SfSe and becomes hopeful to get greater success. 

Th^^iSfinr has always intrigued the human mind and is still a 
probl^*°'^ *^«rding the ultimate nature of truth. Two viewpoints 
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have ^en strongW held regarding that : one attempting to define 

the nature of reaUt^n terms of matter (Materialism) and the other 

trying to do that m t^rms of mind (Idealism). We will discuss these 
two philosogues \in wmewhat greater details in the chapter that 
follows. Suffice is to i^ntion here that as a school of philosophi- 
tal thought ideahst\fe Wy ol^^nd it advocates that the universe is 
“an expression of anS will, and that the enduring subs- 

tance of world VV toe Mature of mind, that the material is 
explained by the mentar^ ^ siml^le words, idealism believes that 
the world of senses— the^ Vbjccts that we comprehend through the 
help of our senses--i$ am Vternal manifestation of an eternal, 

impenshable and spiritual teaky which can be comprehended not 

by any senses but by thehu&A mind alone. The diverse fugitive 
phenomena that we see, touch, ^ell, hear about, or cause eath day 
are but expressions in space anytime of that reality, which is eter- 
tjd and feed. The phenomena chWe and take different shapes but 
acce^CSil^y change. Soc^ a view of universe has been 

civilisationllfiKi *”®*®**^ ®*'^*^^tion and also in many other 
( 2 ) . • 
hand, takes a different vtcwtooT* on the other 

the ultimate reality. To a materialt“2'^®”® regards matter as 

is proved in terms of matter which reality is that which 

native form, materialism asserts that maS® things. In its 

verse and, what we call mind is also aitilSf 
matter, and is, consequently, a form of mm^® brain, which is 
philosophy sprang up in ancient Greece in the conc^?5®”®’‘®“ ^ 

SfSiiviffK® the three postulated that atom.s. 

expAned phenomena of the universe' 

lieves^ f monism which be- 

ing it in term^S 

have been somf .S osAnhel ’’^here 

nature of reality^fe®Ph"t’ to the dual 

who held that the the great French philosopher, was one 

matter— and that both ® twin aspect- mind and 

exist by one side only. two-sides of the same thing which cannot 

( 3 ) Pluralistic Philosop^., ^1.1.1. 
other views regarding the natu. ^ have, however, been many 
reality but the two views^ mentioneo®* the universe and the ultimate 
strong and contrasting positions. SoR'^®*, always held^ very 
both of them, and also dualism. They h^h^osophers have rejected 
be reduced to unity or even duality. We may®'Yi*u cannot 

pluralists believing in the plural, rather than iL these philosophers 
of reality (idealism or materialism), or in the d1ii®8hlar nature 
(dualism). "'^ture of it 

William James and John Dewey are modern examples ot , 
lism. According to them, reality is not ^ed, but it is still in 'dr 
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making and that there is not one reality but many realities as human 
experience finds them or, more precisely, makes them. Hiese 
philosophers and those who concur with their views are the prag- 
matists who do not believe in fixed-for-ever laws or realities. Their 
philosophy is centred upon human experience and all their inter- 
pretations and thoughts emerge from, and converge to, the same 
source. Pragmatism has influenced modern pedagogy a great deal 
and we shall talk about it in a separate chapter. 

Philosophy and Education : Their Relationship 

In considering the relationship between education and philoso- 
phy, we shall have to look at the whole question from a practical 
viewpoint. The realm of pure philosophy is largely related to a 
proce^ of the mental activity which might not be related to the 
world of concreteness. This does not, however, mean that pure 
philosophy is always an intellectual exercise and it does not have any 
relationship with reality. But when we think of education, we think 
of it in terms of the practical processes and programmes rather than 
in terms of pure conceptualisation. Hence, philosophy would exer- 
cise only general rather than a specific influence on education and 
consequently, a discussion of the philosophy of education would 
entail a close relationship between educational principles and prac- 
tices. Even when we talk about philosophy of life we talk about it 
in terms of what we think and believe and what we do. Each 
individual has his own philosophy of life and the diversity of rela- 
tions of different individuals in a situation accounts for the existence 
of diverse views of different individuals and vice versa. ‘“Men live 
in accordance with their philosophy of life, their conception of this 
world. This is true even of the most thoughtless. It is impossible 
to live without a metaphysic. The choice that is given is not b8tween 
some kind of metaphysic and no metaphysic ; it is “Iways between a 
good metaphysic and a bad metaphysic— a metaphy « <• that corres- 
ponds reasonably closdy with observed and inferred reality and one 
that does not.”^ 

It is undoubtedly true that a genuine philosophy of life inspires 
a man to live in accordance with it and that philosophy is reflected 
in his behaviour. In other words, a man’s philosophy may be 
inferred from his mode of living. What we mean to emphasise is 
that there is a close relationship between a man’s overt behaviour 
an^ his philosophy. We may also say that if a man’s philosophy is 
not reflected in his behaviour, it is something very unusual, and nor- 
mally it does not happen. If we observe erratic behaviour of an 
individual, for example, and we are not in a position to connect it 
with his views about life, we may cer* inly conclude that he has an 
erratic philosophy as well. Whatever we think or do, is always 
supported by our views of and attachment to, certain beliefs, creeds 
or principles which constitute our philosophy. 


1 Auxius Huxley t £n</5 oFuf MeoRf. 
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Education is a necessity of life and is concerned with the shap- 
ing of the personality of the individual. Its process in abroad 
sense is life-long, but even when it is carried out by specific agencies, 
i e., home or school, its character is to be determined by some 
principles which have a practical value on one hand and a relation- 
ship with the philosophy of life that people in the society hold, on 
the other. From the point of view of education, therefore, no 
philosophy would have any significance unless it is reflected in the 
prograigflim and organisation of education. In fact, no philosophy 
can have any meaning if it is not closely related to the vital currents 
of life and all that people do. As a branch of knowledge, philosophy 
has always been a source of inspiration and guidance to men and 
women in their actions and relationships. '’Wherever phiipsoph y 
has been taken seriously, it has always been assumed that it signi- 
fied achieving a wisdom, which would influence the conduct of life. 
Witness the fact that almost all ancient schools of philosophy were 
also organised ways of living, those who accepted their tenets being 
committed to certain distinctive modes of conduct; witness the 
intimate connection of philosophy with the theology of the Roman 
Church in the middle ages, its frequent association with religious 
interests, and at national crises, its association with political strug- 
gles.**^ It is evident, therefore, that when we talk about a philoso- 
phy of education, we mean a theory of education guiding us in 
determining our objectives of education and in organising instruc- 
tion for our children. The theory of education tells us on what 
principles we shall base and organise our curriculum, what methods 
we shall follow and why, what system of administration we shall 
adopt and why, and so on. There is, no doubt, that in the organi- 
sation of education,^ we shall have to look to several social sciences 
as well, which wili guide us in organising and administering the 
whole programme of education. For example, we shall look to 
sociology to understand the nature of society and its demands; we 
shall look to psychology for understanding the nature of the child 
and for determining our methods of education; we shall look to bio- 
logy for understanding the processes of growth and so on. So far 
as philosophy is concerned, we shall look to a philosophy of life to 
determine our broad educational objectives; we shall also look to it 
constantly for finding out whether or not our actions are consistent 
with the objectives of aims that we have laid down. This explains the 
significance of a sound philosophy of education which should con- 
stantly keep inspiring us and which would always keep telling us 
whether our means are related to the ends we have set to achieve. 

As mentioned^ireviously, society sets up educational ideals and 
objectives for itself and for the purpose of disseminating them 
‘ among its members it sets up educational institutions. The social 
organism like the individual, has also its philosophy, which is the 
creed of a groitp of individuals composing a society at a particular 


1 Dbwsy, John : Dtm»er0ef Education, pp. 378>379. 
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time. Just as an individual tries to convey to others his ideas and 
beliefs so that they do not die with him, similarly, the society also 
tries to transmit to its members its ideals, faiths, belief^, along with 
its traditions and culture, so that they may gain more and more 
acceptance and strength. It does that through a process of educa* 
tion. To quote Adams, "education is the dynamic side of philoso- 
phy”. Men and women live in accordance with their faith ; they 
also want others to give support to or accept their faith. We may 
say that education is the philosophy of the individuals in action. 
Reversely, the anions of individuals have at their back their philoso- 
phy. It is explicit in the actions as the actions are implicit in the 
philosophy. 

Let us now briefly review onr discns^on relating to philosophy 
and education. It has been stated that phikisophies of life have a 
general influence, rather than a specific one, on education and that 
the general philosophy of a society at any given period determines 
the character of its education. In discussing a philosophy of educa- 
tion, we are not to be led away by the speculative or sceptical side 
of pur^ philosophy, but we rather try to bring it to bear on the 
existing situations and develop a practical philosophy. This means 
that a philosophy of education would comprise the theoretical aspect 
behind the practical aspect of education. In other words, a good 
philosophy of education would borrow from all those branches of 
knowledge which directly or indirectly influence and determine the 
character of some aspect of education. Since education is concerned 
with the growth and development of the human being, all those 
sciences that explain the nature of growth and all those that facili- 
tate it — biology, psychology, etc., for example — would have to con- 
tribute to some extent to &e development of a philosophy of ^uca- 
tion. It is true that the general philo<i'^>pby of life would determine 
the aims of education and largely influence the w ‘ “ile chracter of 
education. But from a practical point of view, we are not concerned 
with aims and objectives only without associating them with neces- 
sary activities through and by which they can be realised. Divorced 
from practical life, a philosophy would not have much meaning 
in education. It will in that case merely have academic interest. 
Hence, in thinking about a philosophy of education, we must cast 
aside all sophisticated notions about philosophy, but rather build 
up a sound theory of education which might strongly support edu- 
cational practices. There is another point also which deserves 
attention here : If in practice, w ' find that a certain thing or idea 
is not working well and that its results are not in conformity with 
the theoretical philosophy that is b 'hind it, we might do well to 
look at our philosophy and revise it in the light of our experiences. 
In other words, though in ordinary sense, theory and practice might 
seem antithetical, in the last resort, sound theory must justify itself 
by sound practice, and successful practice would always be based 
upon sound theory. Call it philosophy of education or its theory, 
the real purpose of that is to provide a rational aspect to practice. 
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Wherever there is practice, there is some theory implicit in it, and 
wherever there is some theory, it has to have its practical aspect 
through which it becomes explicit. Unless theory has its explicit 
aspect, it is bound to remain a mental exercise having no relation* 
ship with life and all that is associated with it. ''Educational theory 
is the 'what* and the ‘why’ and the 'how' of teaching ; and it is 
always in advance of practice.” 

Theory and Practice of Education 

It may, however, be a point of controversy as to whether 
theory would come first and then practice would follow or whether 
practice would come first and a theory would be evolved out of that. 
In the light of the above views, it is evident that a sound theory 
should be developed first and practice would follow thaf. The 
modern pragmatist lays greater emphasis on the practical aspect and 
agrees with the view that “theory is the last word, not the first. 
Theory should explain. It should take successful practice and find 
out what principles, condition its efiSciency and if these principles 
are inconsistent with those heretofore held, it is the theory that 
should be modified to suit the facts and not the facts to suit the 
theory.^ 

Our purpose here is not to indulge in a discussion of which 
comes first : theory or practice. This problem is related to the 
nature of the whole universe where it is difficult to say which thing 
came first : the egg or the hen, the seed or the tree. We are 
concerned with their relationship rather than with their origin. No 
theory has a meaning if it remains in a vacuum. It^must occasion* 
ally lend itself to correction by practice. No practice also has a 
solid ^base unless it is improved by theory. Both of them are 
present at all stages of human development. Theory is not merely 
a description of practice ; it is also a critical examination of practical 
experience. It really “plays around practice ; it neither leads nor 
follows exclusively. True living theory is continually alternating 
between the forward and backward glance. It makes for progress. 
From educational standpoint, it may be said that practice stands for 
the conservative processes, theory for the progressive”.' 

Systematic Philosophies of Education : Characteristics 

In the succeeding chapters, we shall discuss three major philo- 
sophies of education which have largely influenced our theory of 
education and determined the character of educational practice. In 
this' chapter, we shall study their main characteristics and discuss in 
what respects they are similar and different from each other. 

As has already been pointed out, philosophies of life have been 
i)padly categorised under three heads, viz., (i) monism, which stands 
for reality being one, whether matter or mind. Idealism and mate- 
rialism both would come under this category because each of them 

1 W. C. Baoley. 
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believes that ultimate reality is one, ‘matter’ to materialists and 
‘mind* to idealists ; (ii) dualism, which stands for a dual nature of 
reality whether it is matter and mind both, or God and Nature. 
Dualism holds that the ultimate reality has two sides none of which 
can exist in the absence of the other ; (iii) pluralism, which stands for 
the manifold nature of reality and holds that reality is not fixed, but is 
in the process of making. There isn’t one reality but there are many 
realities as human experience determines them. Modern pragmatism 
is essentially a pluralistic philosophy. We shall discuss each one of 
these philosophies in details in the chapters that follow. Let us 
briefly analyse their main characteristics here. 

(i) Materialism believes that the universe is composed of 
matter existing in different forms. From dust everything originated 
and to dust it will return Since matter has a concrete existence it 
can be comprehended through human senses. Anything which can- 
not be coenprehended through senses does not exist. The reality is 
e.nbodied in the truth which is within the perception of senses. 
Materialism, as a philosophy, has many forms, but the basis of all of 
them is the supreme reality of matter. Naturalism is a form of 
matei lahsm and it is so called because of its emphasis on the evolu- 
tionary aspect of the universe explaining each phenomenon in terms 
of evolution which is the eternal law of Nature. It lays emphasis 
on science because science reveals the mysteries of nature and 
explains its laws. It does not believe in anything like intuition 
or the capacity of intelligence or will, unless it could be explained in 
scientific terms. The human mind, according to naturalists, is also 
a product in the process of evolution and it is the brain of the indi- 
vidual in function. The human brain (which is also matter) has a 
capacity to function in different ways. It secretes thought^ in the 
same way in which liver secretes bile. There is nothing in human 
behaviour as well which is not the function of some physical organ 
which is matter. Mind does not exist in the absence of matter. 

(ii) Idealism, like naturalism, also believes in evolution but it 
differs from naturalism as regards the final goal of life. To a natura- 
list, the end of the human form or anything in the universe means 
disintegration of the form and its merging with the matter from 
which it originated. To an idealist, that is the end of all forms and 
things but that is not true of the soul According to idealism, the 
physical universe which is an embodiment of matter in its various 
fbrms is not the ultimate reality ; it is rather an external manifesta- 
tion of that reality. The ultimate truth is eternal, imperishable 
and fixed. Matter is destructible, but that truth is not destructible. 
That truth is also not within the ken of our senses ; it can only be 
comprehended through the power of the human mind. Just as on 
the physical level, the human being is striving towards greater and 
greater perfection, so also on the spiritual level the soul is striving 
towards greater and greater perfection which consists in establishing 
a harmony with the universal soul. The process of evolution is thus 
not confined to the physical and material level only. On the other 
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hand, it goes far beyond and above, that level and acquires a state 
in which human soul constantly aspires to reach and merge itself 
with the universal soul which is not an embodiment of, but above 
acd bejond matter. To the materialist, the soul is in possession of 
the body ; to the idealist it is the soul that possesses the body. The 
possessor, in the case of the materialists, is the body ; in the case of 
the idealist it is soul^ To the question : What is knowledge or 
beauty or goodnelSTT— idealism gives the answer in terms of what is 
apprehended by soul rather than what appeals to senses. According 
to idealism, knowledge is *'man thinking the thoughts and purposes 
of this eternal and spiritual reality as they are embodied in our world 
of fact”. Beauty likewise, is what man enjoys and appreciates as 
an expression of the perfection of reality manifest in various forms, 
and goodness of life consists in conformity of the human will with 
the moral administration of the universe. 

(iii) Pragmatism comes between idealism and materialism. 
Idealism is a psycho-centric philosophy believing in the soul as the 
centre of universe ; materialism is naturo-centric upholding matter as 
the central thing. Pragmatism is anthropo-centric believing in ex- 
perience of human beings as the centre, and interpreting the universe 
as it appears to it in the course of its actions and interactions with 
environment. As the human experience has a varied aspect and is 
prone to constant change, it is being constantly modified or recons- 
tructed. The pragmatist on that account does not believe in the 
existence of one reality. He maintains that reality is not one, but it 
is of a manifold nature. It is constantly in the process of making, 
and will continually remain in that process as more and many aspects 
of it will be discovered by human experience. Pragmatism, more 
precisely, may not be called a philosophy but may just be called an 
attitttdte or outlook. It does not preach or hold any dogma, nor 
does it advocate a distinct outlook toward the nature of universe. 
It has no metaphysics ; it is simply an empiricist’s attitude for inter- 
preting things on the basis of their practical consequences. If some- 
thing goes on well in human experience, it is good and useful ; if 
something does not, it is not. Nothing is determined absolutely for 
ever. Pragmatism approaches idealism when it favours truth and 
human experience but it rejects the abstract nature of truth or good- 
ness as held by the idealists. Instead of being fixed for ever, as the 
idealists would say, truth or goodness is discovered by human ex- 
perience and made or unmade as the experience finds reasons for 
doing that. Nothing is absolutely true or good. Things are good 
or bad in relation to situations and times and one thing, which is 
true and good at one time, may not remain so at another time. Prag- 
matism has for this reason been described as dynamic idealism. 
It agress with naturalism in so far as it sees the universe as a 
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composition of matter but it rises above materialism by emphasising 
knowledge as a product of human experience rather than that of 
human senses. It accepts the supremacy of human mind but does 
not bother itself about the origin of it. 

Before concluding the chapter, we would like to emphasise 
again that a philosophy of education should not be concerned with 
arm-chair theorising, but it should have a close bearing upon the 
practical aspects of education. Only that philosophy has meaning 
and significance for human life which can inspire and stimulate 
human beings in the conduct of their daily life. Philosophy of 
education tells us what our objectives for education should be, but 
in considering the objectives, we should be careful not to pitch them 
on •unattainable heights ; rather, we should determine them on 
grounds of their utility and attainability. The relationship between 
the philosophy of education and the practice of it, is v<!ry close. In 
framing a philosophy of education, we should be flexible in our atti- 
tude so as to effect modifications according as situations demand 
them. Education would be meaningful only when its aims, pro- 
grammes, and organisation are determined by the existing currents 
and need» of life. Theories and philosophies, which do not have re- 
lationship with realties, are simply ‘'verbalisms, conceptual impos- 
tors that circulate in the field of thought without denoting anything 
genuinely real”. A philosophy of education, therefore, would not 
be concerned with an exposition of educational aims only but would 
also be concerned with the principles of various aspects of educational 
programmes and organisation. To quote Dewey, “the most pene- 
trating definition of philosophy which can be given is, that it is the 
theory of education in its most general phases”,^ and since “edu- 
cation is the process through which the needed transformation may 
be accomplished and not remain a mere hypothesis as to what is 
desirable, we reach a justification ot the stateme .' that philosophy 
is the theory of education as a deliberately conducted practice.’’^ 

Suxnm ary 

Philosophy has been defined in several ways but the essence of 
all definitions is that it is a branch of knowledge concerned v.ith the 
quest for truth. The human mind has always been puzzled by the 
question regarding the nature of truth. Two strong philosophical 
thoughts have held ground in that connection. According to one, 
^e final reality is in the nature of mind, and according to the other 
it is matter The first school of thought is that of the idealists and 
the second of the materialists. The idealists hold that the universe 
is a manifestation of intelligence and will, that behind the fugitive 
phenomena that we behold is a reality which is unchangeable and 
imperishable, and that the external phenomena are manifestations of 
that. This philosophy is psycho- centric and it places emphasis on the 
soul rather than on the body. Materialists regard matter as the 


» Dewey, John : op. cit., p. 386. 
8 IbUl.,p,391. 
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final reality. Everything originates from matter and it is reduced to 
matter in the end. The final truth is the truth established by science 
—truth that our senses can comprehend Both these philosophies 
have influenced education. All philosophies of life have a general 
•' rather than a specific influence on education and idealism and materi- 
alism have both influenced education in its various aspects. 

Modem education has also been influenced a great deal by 
pragmatism, which attaches importance to human experience. It is 
not a philosophy in the sense in which idealism or materialism is. 
Pragmatism is the empiricist's attitude and it recognises the 
existence and significance of only those values and truths that are 
related to human purposes. Nothing is absolutely fixed and nothing 
is determined for ever. The ultimate reality does not exist. Human 
beings, in the course of their experience, make realities, truths and 
values. Whatever is found real, useful, or tme, is retained and what- 
ever is not, ceases to exist. Pragmatism comes midway between idea- 
lism and materialism and in education its influence is significant. By 
its relationship with idealism it has often been called dynamic idealum. 

Philosophy has close relationship with life. Divorced from the 
context of life philosophy might just be an intellectual exercise but 
that would not have any bearing upon human life. Philosophies of 
life are systematic thoughts about human existence and how it can be 
made gracious and harmonious. Wherever philosophy has been 
taken seriously, it has always been a source of inspiration for the con- 
duct of life. That is the significance of philosophy for life. It is 
closely tied with human life. An individual’s philosophy of life 
ditermines his behaviour, and his philosophy may be inferred from 
his reactions to different situations. 

Each* individual or 'group of individuals with similar thinking 
has a tendency to spread ideas, and the process of doing that is called 
education. Education may be called the dynamic side of philosophy. 

There philosophical thoughts —idealism, naturalism, and prag- 
matism — have influenced education. Idealism is psycho-centric, natu- 
ralism is naturo-centric and pragmatism is anthropo-centric. Detailed 
study will be taken up in the chapters that follow. 

There might be many philosophies of education, but a theory of 
education would mean a composite view of educational ideals, aims 
and objectives, programmes and organisation, etc., determined on one 
hand by the philosophy of life and on the other, by the exigencies of 
the situations. Educational theory cannot be divorced from educa- 
tional practice ; it does not have any meaning if it is not practicable. 
Similarly, educational practices do not have a solid foundation if 
they are not supported by a sound educational theory. Theory pro- 
vides the necessary support to practice and practice gives theory a real 
aid practicil meaning. Their relationship ii thus vital. It may be 
said that theory is made explicit through practice, and practice gains 
strength when a sound theo.y is implicit in it. Whatever may be the 
realm of pure philosophy, in education philosophy has come to mean 
theory of education which can be transferred into action. 
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Introdoction 


•It has been pointed out in the previous chapter that philosophies 
of life exercise a general rather than a specific influence on edu^tioi^ 
We have also seen how in a philosophy of education are reflecteo 
not only the accepted ideals and beliefs of a society at a particular 
time but also all those principles which have a bearing on the prac- 
tices of education. A philosophy of education, at a particular time 
is not, therefore, determined by one particular philosophical out- 
looK ; r«itlier, it is determined by the collective impact o* 
philosophies and also by the exigencies of the realities of life. 
cation is a practical art and, therefore, it cannot be discussed with- 
out its relationship with the realities of existence. 

s^ld^lism is a very old philosophical thought and it has exercised 
a potent influence on the mind of man throughout the ages. Even 
in modern times when people are not inclined towards accepting any 
dogmatic creed or philosophy, idealism has certain attractions 
which appeal to the haman mind and thereby exercise a great 
influence on human thinking. In education, the influence of idealism 
has gone a long way to, restrict some of the radical thinking ana 
establish the worth of the eternal ideals and vale.* of life. As a phi- 
losophy, idealism has many forms but there is general agreement on 
some of its basic concepts. It would be relevant here to discuss the 
fundamental bases of idealism as a philosophy of life before we 
consider it as a philosophy education. 

^ Idealism : Fundamental Bases 


.^.fhe fundamental bases of idealism may be briefly enumerated as 
follows : 

• (i) Regarding the ultimo nature of reality, idealism holds that 

the final truth is in the nature of mind. The Physical worW which 
is composed of matter is only an external manifestation of that truth, 
and matter is not the ultimate reality as the materialists hold. Ihe 
physical universe that wc seeor touvh or handle or smell the wor a 
of our senses is only an expression of something, which is not com- 
prehended in the same way in which we comprehend the physical 
world. Throughout the universe is running a spirit which is in it, but 
is also away from it in the sense that with the destruction of matter 
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that spirit not die. A realisation of that spirit is the highest 
value in life. That realisation comes through intuition and an 
understanding of one’s own ‘self’ rather than through the application 
of senses. 

(ii) Idealism, like materialism, also believes in evolution but it 
calls the concept of evolution held by materialism, as absolutely im- 
perfect. From the materialist’s viewpoint, the process of evolution 
is from the lower to the higher life. On the contrary, according to 
idealism, the process of evolution continues on the spiritual level as 
well, and terminates in establishing a harmony between one’s own soul 
and the universal soul. The biological evolution as supported by 
materialism is obviously inadequate. Idealists regard that the ulti- 
mate goal in evolution is realisation of the harmony that lies at athe 
heart of the universe. 

(iii) Idealism recognises the existence of two environments for 
human beings, viz., physical and spiritual. The latter is more impor- 
tant than the former because a human being becomes a human 
only when he has developed that aspect of his personality that 
distinguish^ him from other animals. The spiritual environment 
is the achievement of the mind of the race and the elements 
in ^ that environment are the elements of the individual mind 
writ large. Our knowledge of psychology tells us that there are 
three elements that characterise the human mind—the capacity to 
know, feel and will— and so also in the racial mind, these three 
elements are in operation. To quote Horne “the three elements 
of spiritual environment are the intellectual, what is known ; the 
emotional, that is felt ; and the volitional, what is witftd. Consi- 
dering the objects of these mental activities, the mind knows truth and 
avoids error, it feels as its highest object, beauty and avoids ugliness, 

and it wills in momentous issues goodness and avoids evil truth, 

beauty and goodness are, then, race’s spiritual ideals and adjustment 
of the child to these essential realities that the history of the race 
has discovered, is the task of supreme moment that is set for edu- 
cation’’.^ 

(iv) Idealism attaches more importance to knowledge that is 
acquired through the activity of mind than to the knowledge that is 
acquir<4 through senses. The physical universe is only one aspect 
of reality and idealism contends that the material universe known to 
science is only an incomplete manifestation of reality. The trup 
reality is the spiritual universe which is higher to that and which is 
eternal. 

(v) Idealism emphasises the distinctiveness of man’s nature. 
More important than the physical growth of an individual is the 
growth of the spiritual side of his personality, which distinguishes man 
from other animals. Man .has certain powers which other animals 
do not have, and these powers are manifest in his intellectual attain- 
ments, his culture, art, morality, religion, and so on. These powers 

1 Ref. H. H. Horne ; Philosophy of Education. 
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are peculiar to man only and are beyond the ken of all physical 
science. 

(vi) The principle of explanation of those powers and the nature 
of universe lies in the mind. Mind is the explainer ; it is not the 
**human brain only secreting thoughts,” rather it is the controller 
and explainer of all phenomena. It is with mind, and also by 
mind, that we explain, that is, by concepts framed by the 'mind. 
“Mind subjectively used and objectively applied is the sole principle 
of explanation.”* 

(vii) The account of man and his capacities in terms of animal 
antecedents and laws of physical life is, therefore, fragmentary. Man 
cannot be explained in terms of his animal origin ; “for it is spirit 
rather than animality that is man. Man’s spiritual nature is not 
something first added to man, but is the very essence of his being.” 

(viii) As a philosophy, idealism supports the belief that man’s 
soul is universal. This belief is consistent with the idealistic con- 
ception of the universe in which the final reality is mind which is 
imperishable, and not matter which is perishable. Since mind came 
from mind, and soul from soul and since they are not matter, they 
are imperishable. “Man as a race has had the intuition that he was 

not born to die Man lives because mind is real and man will 

because mind is real.”^ 

(ix) Idealism believes in the existence of eternal values of life. 
As has been pointed out above, the ''onception of truth, beauty, and 
goodness, according to idealism, is not confined to the physical level, 
but is lifted above that level and accepted on the ideational level, 
knowledge being the man thinking about the purposes of existence ; 
beauty, the enjoyment of the art depicting closeness of the finite 
with the infinite, and goodness, an individual soul’s barihony with 
the universal soul. Truth, beauty, and goodn*.. are the accepted 
values and ideals of life and education can haven .waning and purpose 
when it is aimed at achieving them. 

It has been mentioned above that man diff-^rs from other animals 
on the basis of bis superior intelligence and powers. They are 
exclusively bestowed upon human beings, and it is by virtue of, and 
on account of, these that a human being is called ’Man’. They distin- 
guish him from other animals, and if man does not make proper use 
of them, be is a human being only physically. The social or cultural 
environment is exclusively a man-made environment and participa- 
* tion in that environment makes it possible for a human being to 
gradually starve the animal tendencies and cultivate those powers, 
attitudes, and dispositions which make his behaviour human. The 
cultural environment of man is different from the physical environ- 
ment in many ways. 

(i) Firstly, it is a man-made environment and consequently, it is 
ever-changing and increasing. It might be modified and reconstru- 

1 Ref. H. H. Henry Jones : Social ResponsMities. 
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ct«d ; parts of it might be more valuable at a time and parts ot It 
less. 

(ii) Secondly, since the human mind is constantly, contributing 
to its growth, it is unlimited and its progress is always continuous. 
The physical environment is fixed, and though it may be modified by 
living creatures to a certain extent, yet in totality it is fixed. 

(iii) Since the cultural environment is in the process of growth, 
its bounty is also limitless. Material possessions are fixed but the 
spiritual possessions are unlimited and an individual can acquire as 
much benefit h’om them as he strives to do. “This is”, to quote 
Rusk, “the real basis of the democracy of knowledge.” The gifts of 
the spiritual environment are not acqinred by any hereditary right. 
“We cannot inherit or bequeath virtues A man’s moral and intelle- 
ctual possessions are the conquests of its own sword. All the spiri- 
tual learning, its enterprises, its growing purpose will pass by him 
leaving him utterly poor in soul, unless be arrests it and personifies 
it anew in his own attainments.’’ 

(iv) In the realm of the spiritual environment, there is no com- 
petition, no jealousies, hypocrisies, rivalries, etc., which characterise 
the physical environment. There is no fraud or trick to militate that 
environment. It is only through one’s labour that an individual can 
partake of that environment and can secure advantage from partici- 
pation in it. “Now wealth can bribe, no name overawe, no artifice 
deceive, the Guardians of those Elysian gates.’’^ Man’s own patience, 
his perseverance and a will to derive benefit from that environment, 
will only enable him to partake of the fruits of that environment. 
We shall talk about the characteristics of this environment and their 
relation to education a little later. 

Idealism thus attaches a great significance to human life and ex- 
plains its purpose not in biological terms only but in spiritual terms as 
well, the latter meaning being more significant and purposeful. Plato 
was a great protagonist of idealism but in our country, idealism in 
the sense of spiritualism has since the dawn of civilisation been acce- 
pted as the true philosophy of life. In philosophy, idealism has had 
profound influence and some of the greatest minds of the western 
world have accepted it as a philosophy of life.^ Let us now consider 
idealism as a philosophy of education and discuss how it has been 
applied to the field of education and to what degree it has influenced it. 

Idealism in Education 

As has been mentioned previously, philosophies of life have exer- 
cised a general, rather than specific, influence on education. Idealism as 
a philosophy of life has its origin in the deep past, and as such, it ha s 
been a source of inspiration to human mind. It has also been a source 
oT inspiration tri'determine the patterns and practices of human insti- 
TO^ns. Tn education It has largely influenced human thinking in res- 

1 John rusiun. 
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pect of aims of education though to a greater or lesser degree its influ- 
ence is also noticeable in the practices of education. Modern mind 
does not believe in accepting this view or that completely ; rather, it 
believes in accepting something of everything that is useful in the con- 
text of present situations. It attempts to bring about a consensus 
and harmony out of conflicting opinions rather than adhere to any 
dogmatic, conservative view. Such an attitude has been evolved out of 
the exigencies of the present times, when we realise that adherence to 
a particular dogma in the age of science may act to our detriment. 
Idealism, materialism, pragmatism and several other theories of 
education propounded by many educational philosophers have all 
combined to exercise a cumulative influence on education, and 
that has considerably affected our educational thinking. We now 
analyse briefly the idealistic viewpoint regarding education and then 
see to what degree it is reflected in the present educational thinking. 

(i) Aim of Edacation. In discussing the aim of education, 
we shall proceed with a few statements made in respect therefore by 
some educational philosophers : 

(a) “Education should be thought of as the process of man’s 

reciprocJ adjustment to his nature, to his fellows, and to the ultimate 
nature of the cosmos.” (H. H. Horne) 

(b) “Education should lead to self-emancipation and self-reali- 
sation.” (tn flrerr *iT 

(c) “Knowledge is virtue.” (Socrates) “It is the recognition of 
the harmony between phenomenon ai.d form.” 

(d) “In all things there reigns an eternal law This allperva- 

dinglaw is necessarily based on an all-pervading, energetic, self con- 
scious and hence eternal unity This unity is God The divine 

effluence that lives in each thing is the essence of each thing 

The object of education is the realisation of a faithful, pure, inviolable, 

and hence holy life education should lea^' and guide man 

to clearness concerning himself and in himself, tc face with nature, 
and to unity with God.” (Froebel : Education of man). 

(e) “Education consists in giving to the body and the soul all 

the perfection of which they are susceptible.” (Plato) 

(f) “The purpose of education is to enable the child to reconcile 
'•If to reality in all its manifestations, not merely to adapt him- 
self to a uuw....,) environment. Such a reconciliation is not impos- 
sible because the cuuurAi «Tivironment is the product of man’s creative 
activity, and ^the physical enviroument Has been likewise fashioned 
by his inventive powers. The conflict is not 'umething quite alien 
to man, it is with those of his household ; it is a flghtthat has begun 
within himself. When we recognise the priority of man’s cultural 
environment, when we realise that in the transmission and increase 
of this cultural inheritance though its constant recreation lies the su- 
preme task of education, that man possesses spiritual powers bdequate 
to the task, then our philosophy of education is idealistic and doubt- 
less only then adequate.” 

(Rusk, R. R. : Philosophical Bases of Education) 
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(g) *'To live in the trade I wish to teach him In the natural 

order of things, all men being equal their common vocation is man- 
hood.’* {Rousseau : Emile). 

(h) “Education is no* simply growing, it is growing towards a 
'Hoal. It is not simply an ongoing process, it is a process going on 

toward an objective. The immediate objective is the realisation of 
the values. The remote objective, the absolute goal, is likeness to the 
spiritual order to the universe Education in the final analysis is the 
upbuilding of humanity is the image of divinity.” 

{Horne, H.H : An Idealistic Philosophy of Education) 

The purpose of quoting from various educational philosophers, 
supporting the idealistic philosophy regarding the aim of education 
is just to analyse how they agree on fundamentals, though they 
emphasise one or the other aspects and differ in respect of details. 
The essence of idealistic viewpoint is that there is a necessity to 
recognise the existence of eternal values and standards of life and 
that, though the immediate objective of. education might be related 
to helping the child grow physically and intellectually and acquire a 
certain amount of vocational proficiency, the ultimate aim of edu- 
cation is to introduce him to those transpersonal elements of civilisa- 
tion which lead to his spiritual growth and enable him to understand 
the true nature of the universe which is not a phenomenon of matter, 
but which is an external manifestation of an eternal principle. Man 
is a part of the total universs. Within the universe, he is just one 
element— **a microcosm within a macrocosm” — but the fundamental 
characteristic of man is that he represents within himself a unity 
within diversity He is a component of many elements both on the 
physical and intellectual sides— elements or parts which have in- 
dependent functions and also a combined function. By nature man 
with his physical, intellebtual, and spiritual equipment is working to- 
wards a rational unity within himself. His thoughts, feelings, and 
actions are manifestation of a unity which is sanctioned by his con- 
science and towards the perfection of which he strives. The function 
of education is to enable the individual to realise this unity within 
himself and to establish a harmony between his nature and the ulti- 
mate nature of the universe. In the process of education, the indi 
vidual adjusts himself to his physical environment, but the also ad- 
justs the physical environment to himself to a certain ct*— 
learns to know the ways of nature and tries to them to suit 

his purpose. Similiarly, he adjusts fellows, to the_ so- 

ciety of which he is a member, and thus makes his social relation- 
ships harmonious. In addition, and more important than these 
relationships is his adjustment to the whole universe— to the heartof 
the universe of which he is just one element and where he can feel at 
home when he has established- a harmony between his own 'self and 
the universal ’self*. This is what Rusk means when he says that the 
function of education is to reconcile the child to all aspects of reality, 
including the spiritual, or what Horne means by adjustment to the ulti- 
mate nature of the ‘cosmos’ or what Froebel calls ‘the divine ^u- 
enee* thut flows in man and which education istoenablehim to realise. 
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Idealism, thus, emphasises thie cultural and spiritual ends of life 
and advocates their superiority dver the biological ends. The latter 
are important, ho doubt, but more important than those are the 
high aspirations and values of mankind which pertain to their in- 
creasing love for wisdom, truth and virtue, increasing admiration 
for things worthy of love and appreciation, increasing devotion to 
ideals and increasing reverence to do what is right and to know what 
it is. Such ideals are set for all ages, and for all people, and adher- 
ence to them is the touchstone of humanity. Other creatures, too, 
share the physical and material aspects with man but man becomes 
human when he lifts himself to a realm which other animals cannot 
reach. The final aim of education is to enable the individual to 
acquire ' perfection in that realm and to contribute towards the 
growt^ and development of an atmosphere in which such perfection 
is possible. Idealism places great stress on the personality of the 
individual and its development. The development of the personality 
implies an all-round rather than a onesided development, in which 
the progress starts with the- physical side and culminates in the 
spiritual, when the finite personality feels its closeness and kinship 
with the infinite personality. The first steps, no doubt, relate to 
securing couir-'t] over niatter but this is not an end in itself. The 
material values are immediate objbctives, but they are not the ulti- 
mate things in life. Education should not only make that clear to 
the individual but should enable him to direct all his efforts to 
realise within himself that ideal. 

(ii) Idealism and Garricnlnm. Trom the idealistic point of 
view, the curriculum should emphasise those aspects of knowledge 
that cater for the physical and intellectual development of the child 
on one side and the spiritual development on the other. As the 
immediate objectives of education, according to idealistic standpoint, 
are the same as advocated by naturalism and pragmatism, a pro- 
gramme of education should in the begirning be dcs><ied to help the 
child grow physically and intellectually. Yet that is -lOt the end of 
education. True education will involve bis raising the whole person- 
ality from the physical level to the spiritual level, when the individual 
realises his relationship with the ultimate nature of the universe. 
As has already been pointed out, the process of education consists of 
three types of adjustments, viz., adjustment to one’s own nature, 
adjustment to one's fellow-beings and adjustment to the ultimate, 
nature of the cosmos. This last is very sipificant fro.m the idealistic 
standpoint and no education is meaningful unless it helps the 
individual to secure that. Naturalism, Pragmatism. r.nd Idealism— all 
these three philosophies lay stress on the total development of 
perpnality and advocate respect for personality, but so far as the 
various aspects of personality are con. 'rned, naturalism and prag- 
matism relate themselves more to the physical and intellectual side 
while idealism lays great stress on the spiritual side. None of them 
ignores anyone side but all of them do not equally emphasise the same 
thing. The reason is obvious, and it lies in the fact that since they 
emphasise different goals of life, their points of stress are different in 
E.T.6 
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relation to the means by which they.seek to realise those goals. Na- 
turalism is more concerned with the nature of the child ; pragmatism 
with the life as it is and idealism with the ideals of life. Consequently, 
idealism in education has come to be regarded as a disciplinarian 
philosophy which advocates that an educated man' is not “a cultiva- 
ted vocationalist, but more, he is a cultivated human being”. 'Thus, 
he is not a rational animal only as the naturalists would say, but he 
is a being who transcends the realm of nature in his thoughts, 
feelings, ideals, hopes, obligations, moral and religious experiences. 
Education should cater for bis physcial needs, no doubt, but more 
than that, it should cater to his spiritual needs, by fulfilling which 
he becomes a cultivated human being. Hence, idealism emphasises 
the study of all those subjects that lead to making a man a cultivated 
human being. What are those subjects then ? 

The human mind possesses three distinct capacities— it knows, 
feels and wills. Consequently, the whole curriculum may be divi- 
ded into three parts : the sciences, the fine arts, and the practical 
arts. Sciencses are concerned with ‘knowing,’ fine arts with 'feeling,’ 
and practical arts with ‘doing’. Among the first category would 
come Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Geography, Mathematics, Astro- 
nomy, Psydiology, Sociology, etc., etc. Under the second category 
would come subjects like literature, music and art. Practical arts 
include many subjects like agriculture, trade, manufacturing, and 
all industrial arts which are related to different types of skills which 
provide vocational efficiency. All these subjects are essential 
^ause all of them contribute, directly or indirectly, towards 
making a man ‘a cultivated personality’. Naturalism and pragma- 
tism also suggest the study of these subjects in the curriculum. In 
this connection, however, it should be noted that the whole 
curriculum from idealistic standpoint is “a unity revealing the 
nature of man to his environment”. Naturalism would also speak 
the same thing but idealism would make some addition by stating 
that along with the pursuance of studies and acquisition of voca- 
tional efficiency, a student must be made to take a rounded view of 
the universe, he must realise that bis soul is a part of the universal 
soul, that his nature is striving after perfection and adjustment to 
the nature of the universe. In other words, the learner should be 
made aware that he is a finite personality growing into the likeness 
of the infinite and that he should not only fulfil his physical, intellec- 
tual and vocational needs, but, rather, should also acquire reverence 
for all those ideals in life which are attributes of a cultivated person- 
ality and relate to his relationships with his fellow-beings (Ethics) 
and with God (Religion). 

From this standpoint, it does not matter what subjects an in- 
dividual studies, but what really matters is the ends to which the 
studies are directed. Courses of study would not be different for 
naturalists or pragmatists, or idealists, but the difference would lie 
in the goals towards which the studies are directed, and the valuee 
which they set to realise. From the point of view of idealism, stu’sed 
should ‘‘contribute to the growth of the personal spirit of the studis* nt 
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His studies should enlarge his personality by increasing his know* 
ledge, his tastes, forming his character, and developing his skills, and 
all that in harmony with nature (naturalism) and conformity to the 
laws of the universe (realism) ; he should also be able to solve the 
necessary problems of life as they arise (pragmatism) but mainly he 
should develop his personality — his real self — in a universe that is 
personal. He takes interests, he sets himself to learn, he is self>active, 
he wins his sense of adjustment to his world, he feels himself grow- 
ing, appreciates the great possibilities of the ages, he learns to respect 

others as himself and he feels himself at home in his world 

“The curriculum is the race course. Bui the race is never finished 
and the course never ends. That is the kind of growing life man is 
set to dead in our kind of universe.”^ 

The ethical and religious ideals implicit in the analysis made by 
Horne are made more explicit in the analysis made by Rusk^ who 
emphasises their role in the total education of the child, Horne’s ana- 
lysis of the curriculum is based on three aspects of mental life— know- 
ing, feeling and willing and it includes the total development of the 
personality under these three processes. Rusk asserts that Horne’s 
analysis is inadequate because “the fundamental aspects of mental 
processes are not separate activities giving rise to mental products of 
different types”. It does not have any place for religion which has 
the same absoluteness as truth, art or morality. Horne proposes to 
bring it under aesthetics ; others try to do that under ethics or mora- 
lity. Rusk, however, regards religion as a separate activity which is 
not the same as morality. Consequently, he emphasises a fourfold 
division of the total environment which would determine the curri- 
culum for the child. The chart given below will illustrate the point. 

Human Environment 


Natural or material Psycho-social or cultural 


Physical Technical Intellectual Aesthetic Ethical Religious 

till 
(Knowledge) (Art) (Morality) Reli- 
gion 

Education would not be complete unless it provides for all these. 
As we know, in the case of human beings, the cultural environment 
has more importance than the material. The education of the child 
will help him to assimilate the cultural inheritance and also enable 
him to contribute according to his .. pacity to the growth of that 
environment. As an individual, he will strive to grow physically and 
intellectually, but more than that, he will reconcile himself to reality 
in all its manifestations. 


^ Horne, H. H. : An Idealistic Philosophy of Education, Forty-first Yearbook : 
op. cit., p. 164. 

* Cf. Philosophical Boses of Education, 
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Idealism and Teaching Methods 

Idealism as a philosophy exercised more influence on the aims and 
objectives of education and on its general philosophy rather than on 
its actual administration. It speaks of the general nature of teaching 
methods ; it does not specify any methods to be adopted. The great 
Greek idealist Plato, however, advocated the Socratic method— Dia> 
lectics. Many educational philosophers advocated many other 
methods —the didactic method, the inductive method, the analytic 
method and so on. Idealism is not much concerned with the choice 
of methods so long its essential objective is fulfilled, which is the 
cultivation of the personality of the pupil. Our duty as teacher is 
to know our students and help them develop their personalities. To 
quote Horne again, *‘to lift a material body, we may need to be 
below it ; to lift a human spirit, we may need to be above it, in know- 
ledge, taste, love, maturity and character. Our personalities count 
most in the task of cultivating personalities. It is a great art to be 
able to suggest to an individual something to read or to do that will 
develop, reconstruct, or cultivate his personality. Goethe said to his 
old teacher of art, Baumgarten, *under him we learnt nothing but 
became something.’ The truly great teacher has the deeds and the 
words of eternal life”. A good teacher has his own method and he 
does not confine himself to any distinctive method. He realises what 
tremendous responsibility he has and his native genius and conscience 
tell him how he can discharge that. To educate a child is to lead 
him to discover and develop what is within him rather than what is 
beyond him. That is the real goal of education and with a good 
teacher, any method can work well to realise that objective. 

A good teacher aims to turn out well-balanced, integrated perso- 
nalities who can meef the challenge of life and live it gracefully and 
harmoniously. He improvises methods and means by which he can 
help his students gradually discover the truths of the world and en- 
thuse them to stick to them. He knows that he would succeed only 
when his pupils would discover something true, and acquire a capa- 
city to stick to that by using their own judgment and reasoning. It 
is not meaningful what knowledge the teacher gives ; what is impor- 
tant is how much inspiration he instils. It is his devotion to his 
‘themes and instruments, methods and means— and not to ‘perpetra- 
ting a theatrical hoax’’ in the class-room, that is significant. “The 
performance fades, the vision fades, and only the teacher’s attitude 
toward truth and toward his studies remains assimilated or unassi- 
milated by his hearers.”^ “The great difference between a good 
teacher and an indifferent one is that whereas the former”, to quote 
Emerson, “speaks from within, the latter speaks from without, 
as spectators merely or perhaps as acquainted with the fact on the 
evidence of the third person.” A good teacher is fired with a miss- 
ionary zeal and fervent desire to build men and women ; he is not a 

1 Horne, H. H. ; op., dt., p. 172. 

* Ralph Harper ; op., cit., p. 238. 
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professionalist who has taken to the profession as a means for 
earning his livelihood. 

Idealism and Discipline 

As a philosophy, idealism is inclined toward impressionism and 
favours the teaching of discipline through standards of personal con> 
duct. Teachers are to set such examples as pupils may feel inspired 
to imitate and build up their own character. A certain amount of 
rigorous discipline goes all along with self-realisation hut idealism, 
like naturalism, is against any theory of represslonistic methods or 
means. 

Criticism and Appraisal 

Idealism, as has been pointed out, is a very old philosophical 
thou{^t and its foundation is laid deep in the course of centuries. 
Like other philosophies of life, idealism has exercised a general 
influence on education and has largely inspired educational thought 
in respect of the ultimate goals of education. Modern trends in 
education are inclined towards an eclectic, rather than towards any 
dogmatic belief, and consequently, we notice that idealism, natural- 
ism, reaflsm, pragmatism — all combine to affect the goals, processes, 
and programmes of education. As a philosophy of life, idealism in 
its old form has been criticised as a rigid and dogmatic philosophy 
emphasising immutable and fixed aims "allowing the mental and 
moral energy to freeze instead of retaining an increasing impetus" 
With its emphasis on the eternal values of life and on absolute 
truths, idealism was vehemently criticised by experimentalists and 
pragmatists who looked at values from a dynamic, rather than a 
static, viewpoint Idealism poses its faith in the existence of eternal 
values in the welter of change and diversity and stresses the need for 
accepting them in education. We may criticise this view by accepting 
human experience* as basis for determining truth but we run into a 
distinct difficulty the moment we recoguise that any • uth discovered 
by human experience only may not be the final truth Much of the 
wickedness in human world persists because of the fact that people 
have lost faith in the existence of eternal values <jf life. Man-made 
truths are not the final truths, for if they are, they can be true at 
one time and untrue at another. In the changing and constantly 
evolving universe, there must be some fixed and permanent principles, 
laws and truths, that should be the yardstick for measuring human 
conduct and behaviour at all times, and in the aosence of which 
human conduct would be chaotic and disorderly. In our attempt to 
stress the changing nature of the universe, we hc' v lost faith in the 
existence of eternal truths which are not affected by the phenomenon 
of change and which alone sustain and inspire human life. 

Summary 

Idealism is basically a philosophy of life and it has exercised, 
like all philosophies of life, a general rather than a spectfic influence 
on education. In philosophy it has taken many forms but all of them 
agree to the view that the universe is an expression of intelligence 
and will ; that there are certain absolute and eternal truths of^ life ; 
that the ultimate rc xlity is in the nature of mind rather than in the 
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nature of matter. The latter is perishable and changing ; it is an 
external manifestation of a reality which is not affected by the 
phenomenon of change. Through the whole of the universe is 
running a spirit which alone is a reality, and knowledge of and re- 
conciliation with that spirit of the individual’s soul is real knowledge. 
That is the real truth Appreciation of that truth in its various 
forms is real art— a thing of real beauty. Conformity of the human 
will with the moral administration of the universe is real goodness. 
The difference between idealism and materialism is fundamental— 
whereas idealism regards mind as the sole explainer of reality, mate- 
rialism regards that (mind) as a phenomenon of matter. 

Personality has a . supreme value according to idealism and the 
aim of education is the exaltation of the personality, which means 
an upliftment of the total individual from the animal to the human 
level. The process of upliftment is carried to completion through 
education. In the case of human beings, the cultural environment 
has also its place. Man, according to idealism, is not a biological 
datum and the purpose of his existence cannot be explained merely 
in biological terms. The unfulfilled ends of his life are an increas- 
ing thirst for knowledge, appreciation of and taste for virtue and 
good things in life and realisation of the spiritual values of existence. 
Man does need bread to live but he does not live by bread alone. 

Idealism advocates the existence of immediate and remote aims 
of education. Whereas the immediate objectives are related to a 
man’s physical and intellectual needs, the ultimate objectives are 
related to his spiritual needs— to enabling him to realise within him- 
self a unity with the universal self. The supreme task of education 
is to enable the individual to secure adjustment of his 'nature to his 
fellow-beings and to the ultimate nature of the cosmos. To quote 
Bosanquet, *’for life the environment is the surface of the universe, 
for mind it is the universe”. 

Man’s environment has a tW(0-fold aspect ; it is boths physical 
and cultural or psycho-social, the latter being more important. The 
cultural environment is the creation of the human mind ; it i; also 
imperishable and its span is unlimited. Its bounty is limitless and 
it does not diminish by diffusion. Participation in that environ- 
ment and the ability to contribute to its richness are exclusive to 
man only. There is no cultural environment for other creatures. 

Idealism lays emphasis on the study of all subjects but stresses 
the importance of literature, ethics and religion, llie teacher has a 
very important role in education for it is, he who leads the individual 
from darkness into light and who helps him in developing his perso- 
nality, As a philosophy, idealism with its old form, has been some- 
times dubbed as rigid and conservative but the modern idealistic 
outlook is broader and the world is fast realising how a rejection of 
the eternal values of life is creating a vacuum into which have crept 
in so may evils and which may be ultimately fatal to the whole 
civilisation. In India, idealism in the form of spiritualism, was 
developed very early as the sole philosophy of life and throughout 
the ages, the same philosophy has kept inspiring the Iridian mind 
and working a reverence for itself. 
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Naturalism in Education 

Introduction 

have'to philosophy of naturalism in Education we shall 

the term "r * oiiaamgs of the term ‘nature’. In one sense, 
in another cen^ phenomena of the universe and 

and the lUQx stands for the innate endowment of the individual 
vdn dS to act. The former sense 

osvchoioll o^P^**o‘‘OPhy of education and the latter, its 

us^to Hete'^* P^**o®ophical point of view, naturalism leads 

cal education, and from the psychologi* 

thk ehont Pi^ to determine its methods and means. In 

exnla^n ® consider both these viewpoints. We shall first 

tinScT„i ♦ meaning in which ‘naturalism’ is taken in present 

ration A to oonsjder its relationship with other philosophies of edu- 
inff« of thi* interesting point in connection with the two mean* 
nil ’^***^t in education, some people accept it 

RoiiseMi^'^f^ meaning, and reject its philosophical meaning. 

thfnioht*^V j example, was one great educational thinker who 
rnAtKc ^ educational aims from an idealistic standpoint, but of 
methods and means from naturalistic standpoint, 'vfodem education 
hilt th^j extent, under the influence of natui n'stic tendencies 
in itc m j j reflected not so much in aims of education as 
means As a philosophy, naturalism has, however, 
foriSt^fn^ thinkers. Like idealism, it has different 

vi<*w nf equally purposive from the point of 

* educational. Present-day naturalism is more comprehensive 

Tt j *“ scope. It approximates very closely to idealism, 

nf .• naturalism and idealism from the point of view 

nn very close to each other. Both of them lay emphasis 

worth of human personality and its natural development, 
h emphasise that man is superior to all ani-oals and that he has 
i®“? potentialities, the proper use of which lifts him from 
animals. Both believe *1 evolution and both advocate 
inai the process of evolution is a couiinual process and that life is 
always striving toward greater perfection. All these points are signi- 
education Naturalism and idealism, however, differ when 
the ultimate goal of existence is taken into consideration. For 
naturalism, matter is supreme and the ultimate reality is matter : but 
for idealism, the ultimate reality is mind. 
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Naturalism as a Philosophy 

As a philosophy, naturalism believes that^ the ultimate reality 
is in the nature of matter. It does not give mind a spiritual origin 
]but considers it an accident in the process of evolution and affirms 
that it can also be explained in terms of matter. Human body 
is a combination of elements which are all in some form matter, 
and soul is in possession of the body — The fundamental difference 
between idealism and naturalism is that whereas ideaHsm advocates 
t hatlffie sdul possesses the body, naturalism bolds that it is the body 
which po ssesses the soul. 

The main characteristics of the naturalistic philosophy may be 
summarised as follows : 

(i) Nature is the final reality. All things have originated from 
matter and all are ultimately to be reduced to that. Matter com- 
bined in different proportions takes different forms. 

(ii) Mind is the brain functioning, and brain is matter. 

(iii) Experience, imagination, thinking, reasoning, etc., are all 
processes of mental activity, which is the function of the brain. 

(iv) Laws of nature are unchangeable and the entire universe is 
governed by them. Science reveals the mysteries of nature ; hence 
only that knowledge is true that is derived from science and through 
scientific methods. 

(v) Real knowledge comes through our senses. All matter is 
within the ken of human senses and, therefore, the final truth can be 
know through senses. 

(vi) Science is th< source of all knowledge. 

(vii) Divine inspiration, revelation strength of prayer, power of 
soul, other world— these are illusory conceptions and mislead human 
mind. 

(viii) Mind and its process can all be studied through senses. 
The science of psychology explains the functions of the mind. 

Forms of Naturalism 

(i) Natnralism of the physical nniverse. This form of 
naturalism tries to interpret the universe in terms of physical science. 
It endeavours to interpret all human activity,— working of human 
mind, individual experiences, human emotions, feelings— all in terms 
of physical science. From the point of view of education this form 
of naturalism is not significant at ail and no aspect of education is 
influ^ced by it. 

(ii) Mechanical natnralism. This holds that the entire 
universe is functioning like a machine which is composed of matter 
and which has energy to drive it. The individual is also’ like a 
machine in function. He has certain reflex actions which take place 
as a result of his contact with the environment. Each activity results 
from a stimulus from the environment without which there is no 
activity. In pjS^chology, this has given birth to behaviouristic school 
of thought which studies the' nature of human activities and the 
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nature of stimuli which produce them. Behaviourism builds up a 
chain of stimuli and responses and explains what kind of stimulus 
from the environment evokes which kind of response from the orga- 
nism. From the point of view of behaviourism, there isn’t any funda- 
mental difference between human activity and animal activity since 
the source of activity is stimulus from the environment. Behaviourism 
thus treats human beings as machines and attempts to explain their 
entire bejmviour in terms of mechanical process. 

(iii) Biological naturalism. This is the most important form 
of naturalism and it is this form that has exercised a great influence 
upon education. From the point of view of biological naturalism, 
the nature and process of universe cannot all be explained in terms ot 
physical science or mechanical operation. In the realm of living 
creatures, the sole basis of explanation is evolution. .Ml creatures 
have an urge to live and life evolves from lower to^ higher levels. 
The process of evolution is continuous, and all life is involved in that 
process. What form of life will take which form, how it will grow 
and develop, how it will evolve from a lower to a higher level— all this 
is chara''teristic of human life and the whole process is implicit in a 
creature’s being. In the animal world, the process of evolution is 
confined to the physical level only but in the case of human beings 
it goes on at the mental and psychic levels as well. Human beings 
have a social environment as well, and the social organism also, like 
the individual, has an urge to grow and develop. The process of 
evolution is, however, the same for al’ living creatures. 

The basic standpoints of biological naturalism are two : (i) each 
creature has an urge to live, and (ii) he struggles to exist. In the 
struggle for existence, those that are fit, survive, and those that are 
not, die. The theory is known by the comprehensive term, ‘survival 
of the fittest’. Charles Darwin and Lamarck were two great scholars 
who advocated and interpreted thir theory. Ac '■•rdingto biological 
naturalism, self-preservation is the first law of na re. 

Naturalism in Education 

As mentioned before, naturalism has influcuced education in two 
ways : (i) as a philosophy it has influenced educational aims ana 
objectives, (ii) as relating to human nature and the process of growth 
it has influenced educational methods and means. mea- 

nings of the term ‘nature’ have already been explained. 

Before we attempt to discuss the nature of naturalistic trends 
in education, let us see in broad terms what we understand by 
naturalism today. Modern naturalism is ic. ic comprehensive than 
all its three forms explained above. In education i» stands for a 
system, which is flexible and adap ible to individual needs. It does 
not restrict education to imparting merely bookish knowlMge but 
rather regards education as the total experience of the child. It 
emphasises the nature of the child and seeks to adapt education to 
cater to individual needs and capacities. It discards all rigid, uniform, 
traditional, and stereotyped methods and stresses the need of dynamic 
methods. Education should be organised with a psychological 
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insight into the innate tendencies and needs of the child, and the 
process of education would comprise of providing facilities for their 
growth and development. To quote Adams, “Naturalism is a term 
Joosely applied in educational theory to systems of training that are 
not dependent on books but on manipulation of the actual life of 
the educand. It reacts against study and aims at creating conditions 
in which natural development will take place. It always comes as a 
protest against well-established sptems that have become stereotyped; 
always it pleads for greater simplicity, always it seeks to banish 
sophistication, by sweeping away paraphernalia. Its watchword is 
‘Back to Nature’ and its fighting adjective is ‘artificial’. Thus, when 
an educational movement has exhausted its mandate, when it has 
lost its original impetus and spent itself, retaining only the letter and 
not the spirit of its original form, it is normally succeeded by a wave 
of naturalism.’’^ 

Historically, naturalism is quite an old philosophy but during the 
middle ages in Europe it was completely rejected under monastic and 
scholastic traditions. With the revival of learning in Europe and a 
growing interest in the worth of the individual, naturalism received 
a fillip. During the 18th century, Rousseau started condemning 
traditional education to divert the attention of the people towards 
an education according to nature. Since then there started a definite 
movement for the study of the nature of child and organising educa- 
tion to suit the needs of individual nature. The researches and 
inventions in the field of science revolutionised men’s outlook and 
they became convinced of organising all their institutions and their 
activities on scientific lines. Throghout the 19th century; there was a 
movement for educational reform in many countries of Europe and 
all of them were determined to set aside obsolete and stereotyped 
practices by replacing them by new and scientific practices. We shall 
discuss, later on, the various trends and practices in education which 
resulted in a change in the mental outlook of people. 

Naturalism and Aims of Education 

Of tjie forms of naturalism, it is the biological naturalism which 
has h^exercised the greatest influence of education. The influence 
of physical and mechanical naturalism is practically nil in education, 
specially that of the former which seeks to interpret the entire uni- 
verse in terms of physical science. As regards educational aims, the 
interpretation centres round the following points : 

(i) According to mechanical naturalism, the individual is also 
like a machine and consequently, the aim of education should be to 
make the machine work with as much perfection and eflSciency as 
possible. According to this view, all activities of human beings 
originate on receiving some stimuli from the environment and hence 
they are functioning in the form of conditioned reflex actions. The 
process of education should be to improvise the stimuli in such a 
way that desired activities proceed from them. As has been men- 


^ Adams : Evolution of Educational Theories. 
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tioned above, this form of naturalism has given birth to behaviour- 
istic psychology which has also influenced education. 

(ii) Biological naturalism interprets educational aims in several 
ways : 

(a) McDougall’s psychological discoveries tell us that the aim 
of education is the sublimation of the native instincts and energies of 
the individual — the redirection, co-ordination and harmonious work- 
ing of the native impulses. 

(b) According to Neo-Darwinism, the struggle for existence is 
very important and therefore, the aim of education is to equip the 
individual for struggle to ensure survival. 

(c) Neo-Lamarckianism emphasises adjustment to environment 
and states that the aim of education is to enable the individual to 
adjust himself to the environment. It will be through the process 
of adjustment that an individual will grow physically and mentally. 

(d) Herbert Spencer stated that “to prepare for complete living’ 
is the aim of education. (It has been discussed in a previous chapter 
how Sf'fcr.;cr elucidated his views on the point). 

(e) Some naturalists, like George Bernard Shaw, say that the 
purpose of education is not only to enable the individuals to grow 
and develop naturally but it is also to enable them to accelerate the 
process of evolution. By preserving, increasing and handling on to 
successive generations, the racial heritage, individuals can increase 
the speed of evolution. 

(0 Prof. T. P. Nunn is a naturalist in a very broad sense and he 
maintains that the purpose of education is to enable the individual 
to develop his individuality and also be able to contribute to the 
development of the society. He seeks to establish a harmony 
between individual and social claims in educati ' i and does not 
believe that there is any dichotomy existing between the two. 

Views on the aims of education, according to naturalists, reveal 
that naturalism is primarily concerned with the biological aspect of 
human existence and that it starts from the theory that man is first 
a biological datum. The naturalist’s viewpoint, regarding aims of 
education is, therefore, not very convincing when we look at the 
whole nature of man. It has been now recognised that the purpose 
of human existence is more than mere fulfilment of physical needs in 
life Naturalism in that sense does not give us much inspiration 
and the priorities established by naturalism as regards human needs 
do not proceed very far. In education, naturalism as we have seen, 
has come to acquire a very wide conn 'Station and its influence has 
been felt not so much in the determining of educational aims as in 
the improvisation of methods and means. Naturalism, when applied, 
to interpreting the more intricate aspects of human experience, does 
not appear to be as convincing as it does when we take things at 
their face value. In the beginning it is found to be very satisfactory 
but later on it becomes difficult to hold on to it. We shall look at 
naturalism more critically later on, though we are not so much 
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concern^ with its philosophical implications as with its educational 
ones.XThe contribution of naturalism to education has really been 
ver^significant. 

Edncat|iB^ from Naturalistic Point of View : Broad Features 

(i) Naturalism emphasis that since education is a means for 
natural development of the child it should enable the child to deve- 
lop according to his native endowment. This view emphasises the 
need of a careful study of the native instincts, tendencies, impulses, 
and capacities of the individual child and improvisation of an edu- 
cation suited to them 


(ii) ^ By emphasising the innate tendencies and propensities of 
the child, naturalism has given birth to developmental psychology 
in education which studies the nature of the growth of the individual 
—the various stages of human development, their characteristics and 
the needs of the individual at different stages. 

(iii) Since education is the fostering of the natural develop- 
ment it also emphasises the need for making the process of develop- 
ment smooth and unhindered. In other words, the process of deve- 
lopment is characterised by a freedom which should be shared by 
children, teachers, and administrators, so that they can freely co- 
operate and work together to evolve a flexible programme to suit 
individual needs. Freedom is the essence of spontaneous and natural 
development. The process of education is to draw from within and 
not to impose from without. 

(iv) The concept of child-centred education (paideeentric edu- 
cation) has been developed as a result of the study of the nature of 
child and the process of his growth. 

,^v) Education, according to naturalism, emphasises study of child 
psychology, a broader conception of the curriculum for schools, an 
emphasis on activities and dynamic methods of teaching, and use of 
audio-visual aids to make education a matter of direct experience as 
far as possible. The naturalistic view in education is not a view 
derived from the materialistic philosophy of life but it is a view 
which reflects a harmonious blending of educational theories and 
principles derived from the psychological, scientific and sociological 
tendencies in education. 


(vi) The basic elements in naturalistic education are a recog- 
nition of the importance of direct experience, learning by doing 
‘things before words,’ play-way methods, creative activities, etc., etc. 
To Mote Rousseau, ‘‘Give your scholar no verbal lesson ; he should 
be mught by experience alone”. 

*H[vii) Naturalism in education, militates against all traditional 
views and conception of education which, although old, have become 
outdated and have outlived their utility. It emphasises progressive 
thinking and a rejection of conservative attitudes. Naturalistic edu- 
cation is the hall-mark of democratic concept of education. Just 
as naturalism led to a political emancipation of humanity and by 
recognising the worth of the individual paved the way for democracy. 
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so also it led to an emancipation of the child from the tyranny of 
outworn practices and rigorous disciplines. It heralded the dawn 
of a system of progressive education, emphasising freedom and res- 
pect fur the personality of the child. 

^iii) Naturalism has revolutioned human thinking in the various 
aspects of education. We no longer believe in brutal ways of punish- 
ing children and, thus teaching them discipline ; rather we believe 
that discipline is a gradual training of conscience and building up of 
character, and that discipline is something that comes from within; 
it is not an imposition from without. Regarding the programme of 
school, we have come to accept that it is the total experience of child- 
ren tha^ould deserve our attention and not simply the informa- 
tional/aspect or giving knowledge from certain books. 


\(i^) The naturalistic view has influenced teaching methods a 
great deal and many new methods, e. g.. Project method, Montes- 
sory system. Heuristic approach, Play-way method, etc., have been 
adopted by teachers with very successful results. Since all knowledge 
enters the mind through senses, naturalism stresses the importance 
of sense-training and making an appeal to the mind of the child 
through bis senses. Direct sensory experience is the best experience 
and learning can take place most effectively if the maximum number 
of sen^ is brought into action for purposes of giving direct experi- 
ence^o the child. 

'-(x) Naturalism starts from the assumption that no child is vici- 
ous by nature ; it is the environment that makes a child good or bad. 
“Everything is good,” Rousseau said, “as it comes from the author 
of nature, but everything degenerates in the hands of man.” The 
purpose of education is to keep the child away from evil environ- 
ment and improvise a suitable environment for the development of 
his personality so that he can imbibe goodness and discard evil, 
enjoy beauty and reject ugliness, be truthful and v> tuous and avoid 
vice. It highlights the importance of keeping ; <2 environment of 
children clean and healthy. 

(xi) The child is not an adult on a small scale. Before reach- 
ing manhood, he passes through the stages of infancy, childhood, 
adolescence and adulthood. Each stage is independent in the sense 
that each has its own characteristics and needs. Children are not 
young adults and, therefore, the needs of the child are not to be 
viewed from the point of view of adults. Such a view would be 
dis^trous and deterimental to the growth of child. 
y(xii) So far as school organisation is ci>ncerned, naturalism 
favours residential type of schools because in such schools teachers 
and administrators can easily control the environment and can put 
a check on external influences, if they are not desirable. Co-educa- 
tion has been favoured to make it possible for boys and girls to deve- 
lop normal relationship. Mor^l training has to be given by exam- 
ple rather than through precepts. A programme of careful study 
of the home-environment and background of children, their emotion- 
al set-up, their special needs and tastes would make education 
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more purposive and succe‘^i^ ol. All children have energy and if it is 
not directed into propei channels it may lead children into many 
undesirable ways. Hence, *fforts should be made to enable child- 
ren to direct and channeli e their energy into good use for healthy 
purposes and punuits. Emp*': sis on co-curricular activities, games 
and sports, social work and pu.'ticipation in community work are 
some of the useful channels into which the surplus energy of children 
can be directed for educational purposes. 

Criticism of Naturalism 

As a philosophy of education, naturalism does not proceed very 
far. Although it has exercised a very potent influence on the methods 
and means of education, so far as the aims of education are 
concerned, naturalism does not present a convincing philosophy. 
The attempt to interpret all human activities from the point of view 
of self-preservation is not a tenable argument and man does not live 
merely to exist physically. Self-preservation is undoubtedly impor- 
tant but that is only a means through which man aspires to attain- 
higher values of life. It has been observed that for attainment of 
nobler purposes, man has not cared even for life. In extreme natu- 
ralism, as Eqcken says, ‘^everything intrinsically valuable disappears 

from the world the useful, that which promotes the interests of 

living beings, each after its kind, in the struggle for existence, 
becomes the all-dominating value.”^ 

The initial steps in naturalism are very logical, but the empha- 
sis on the physical and material welfare subordinating the spiritual, 
artistic, aesthetic and psychic pleasures is not a convincing philoso- 
phy. To quote Robert Ulich “biological factors are batdc to our 
existence and consequently, to our culture and education. But taken 
in isolation they are a completely inadequate explanation of civili- 
sation. Whenever man creates education, and is educated, he trans- 
cends the merely biological sphere and reaches into other areas of 

life.“2 

In extreme form, naturalism is tantamount to self-expression 
implying no restraint and interference. Freedom does not mean 
absence of restraint and a freedom that is not properly controlled 
is bound to degenerate into licence, as restraint without freedom is 
to equate totalitarianism. Freedom is a compromise between two 
extremes ; it is not at the extreme end, rather it is a mean between 
licence and control. 

The emphasis on present and immediate future according to natu- 
ralism eclipses the vision of a positive good of human life. Philo- 
sophy based on int ?rpreting “good life” in terms of mere material 
prosperity is fatal in the interest of humanity. “It is too apt to be 
satisfied with the natural man, fully developed in one sense, perhaps, 
but with his intellectual, artistic and moral possibilities imperfectly 
realised.” 

s Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideals, 
t Fundamentals of Democratic Education, p. 6. 
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There is, no doubt, that all depends upon the meaning that we 
give to ^ nature. As we have previously pointed out, ‘nature’ today 
is used in two senses — external nature and the nature of man. 
Broadly conceived, naturalism would include physical and spiritual 
nature of man, and giving due weight to both of these approximates 
idealism. Present-day naturalism is very much comprehensive and 
it comes very close to idealism. Since philosophies of life have a 
general rather than a specific influence on education, naturalism and 
idealism do not tend to be antagonistic from the point of view of 
education. Both philosophies supplement each other and encourage 
the development of a balanced outlook in education. 

Naturalism in Present-day Education 

Naturalism in present-day education has come to be associated 
more with the nature of the child and less with educational goals. 
Being closely and very relevantly connected with the study of the 
characteristics of human growth and development, naturalism has 
very strongly influenced educational, teachings to be used at differ- 
ent stages, curriculum and the order of subjects, school administration 
and its principles, physical facilities that are needed and their unpro- 
visatica. Jji its broad sense it has been successful as touching and 
critically affecting the educational programmes at all stages, more effe- 
ctively at the elementary and secondary school levels. It does not, 
however, set aside the biological viewpoint, but human activities are 
interpreted in terms of ftuman nature and not in terms of a biologi- 
cal objective, which relates to struggh for existence and survival. 
Each individual has his own individual nature which is the driving 
force behind all his activities. A close analysis of human nature and 
the activities that are prompted by it, — how those activities can be 
meaningful to the individual, that will go to make them suited to 
individual needs, how the development of the individual will take 
place in accordance with the principle^ of natural growth — all these 
are indicative of the naturalistic trends in educatio We may brief- 
ly summarise them as follows : 

(i) The present-day interest in the study of human nature and 
the development of the individual from infancy to maturity has edu- 
cational, social and sociological significance. From the point of 
education, a study of child psychology has acquired much import- 
ance. It is from the study of child psychology that we come to 
know about the native endowment of a child, his emotions and 
impulses, his tastes and interests, his capacity to learn and the way 
in which he can learn easily, etc., etc. ^ A keen interest in the study 
of child behaviour is, therefore, indicative of naturalistic trends in 
education. 

(ii) Naturalism has led not oni> to a number of new methods 
and techniques of instruction but it has revolutionised our entire 
thinking regarding methods of instruction. Instead of sticking to 
old, dogmatic methods, we are endeavouring to devise more dyna- 
mic and more progressive methods in teaching different subjects. 
Some of the methods, that deserve mention are Play-way, Project 
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method. Direct method, Observatioa method. Problematic method. 
Heuristic method, and so on. It is not so much the number of 
methods that is important ; rather, it is the change in our thinking 
that has significance. Instead of clinging to one or two methods, 
we are all the time thinking of flexible and dynamic methods to suit 
different situations and make education more meaningful. Since 
our conception of education has widened and it is no longer con- 
fined to bookish instruction, we have to think of wider and more 
CDmprehensive techniques to make education effective. 

(iii) ' Among the principles emphasised by naturalistic trend in 
education, a few may be mentioned as under — ‘Learning by doing’, 
‘simple to complex’, ‘concrete to abstract’, ‘definite to indefinite’, 
‘easy to difificult’, ‘known to unknown’, etc. All these are based 
upon a recognition of the mental processes as they function— while 
a child is learning. 

(iv) That education is a process of drawing from within rather 
than of thrusting from without ; that it is to be suited to the prin- 
ciples of a child’s growth ; that it should enable the child to acquire 
gradual adjustment with his physical and social environment, are 
some of the conceptions that owe their existence to naturalism in 
education. 

(v) The conception of a wide curriculum comprising the total 
experiences of the child and the attempt to present diversified curri- 
cula to suit different needs of different children and to grade them 
for different stages, emphasis on co-curricular activities-^these are 
all the results of naturalistic outlook. 

As there has been a considerable change in our thin^ng regard- 
ing methods of instruction, so also there has been a social change 
in our views regarding' curriculum. Instead of regarding it as a 
conglomeration of mostly unrelated subjects of instruction, we consi- 
der curriculum as an integrated whole in which not only the various 
subjects, bat the entire range of experiences, in and out of school, 
come to acquire a normal relationship and are fused harmoniously. 

(vi) Regarding discipline naturalism condemns all repression- 
istic measures, and the present-day emphasision respect for the per- 
sonality of the child, building up good home-school relationship, 
and freedom to the child are the influences of the naturalistic tende- 
ncies. 

(vii) The teacher’s role according to the present-day pedagogy 
is to guide and lead the child so that, he acquires the development 
of his personality— physical, intellectual and spiritual— in the most 
natural manner, i. e., according as his nature permits him to do. 
The teacher is not a dictator to impose development on him ; it can- 
not be done. In a sense, .his obligations to children are much simi- 
1 ar to those of a gardener towards the plants under his care. 

Naturalism has influenced present-day education a great deal. 
As we shall see later on, naturalism gave birth to three distinct 
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tendencies in education which were developed in the 19th century 
and which combined to harmonise our thinking regarding education 
in the 20th century. 

Before we conclude, it may be repeated that the term ‘nature* 
in naturalism has two meanings in education. It is the second 
meaning (human nature) of the term, which has more significance from 
the point of view of education. Present-day naturalism is very com- 
prehensive. In fact, it is quite near idealism and is not confined 
to its biological interpretation only. In education its influence has 
been sharply felt, and it is reflected in all phases of educational 
principles and practices. 

Naturalism : A Historical Retrospect 

Although the seeds of naturalism were planted deep in the past, 
yet in the history of education, the 18th century may be regarded 
as a turning point in the development of a naturalistic outlook. 
This century was marked by tremendous changes in the realm of 
economic, political, and religious thoughts, which distinguished it 
from medieval ages. It was the climax of a long process of revo- 
lution accepted ".nd traditional practices that characterised 

the middle ages in Europe. The revolution began with the Revi- 
val of learning in Europe in the 13th and Nth centuries and was 
directed against medieval formalism and authoritarianism, which were 
characteristic of all political, educational, and social institutions. 
Since Renaissance, many other movements— Reformation, Realism, 
Puritanism, Pietism— had sprung u? challenging the authority of 
dogma and absolutism in social and religious life But in the 18th 
century cams a sweeping tide of protest against all types of absolu- 
tist tendencies in State and Church, the influence of which was felt in 
phases of life. The scene of the drama was laid in France. “Here 
as nowhere else the stage was set for birbly spectawo' ar and tragic 
developments Here took place the powerful revolt t ainst accep- 

ted traditions and institutions, against the prolonged domination of 
the ancients in literature, art and philosophy ; against the Church and 
its forma] interpretation of Christianity ; against absolutism in 
government, and against highly artificial, social and economic condi- 
tipns ^d modes of education” ‘■ 

The causes of this revolution do not fonn a part of our discussion 
here. Suffice it to mention that the ansolutism of emperors in 
France reached its highest watermark in the 17lh a%d 18th centuries 
and it resulted in a subjugation and repression of" the masses in 
general. The Church and the State moved in conjunction, and sup- 
ported each other in maintaining their authoritarian hold. During 
the latter part of the Nth century, the g-zernment became utterly 
corrupt and decrepit, and Church authorities became hopelessly 
vicious. Two persons were most prominent in influencing the niinds 
of the people and driving it against the absolute authority of Church 

* Eby & Arrowwood : Peye/qpMeni of Modern Education. 

E.T. 7 
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EBdStatetonewasVoltaireand the other, Rousseau. But Voltaire’s 
thoughts were too intellectualistic and that they could not reach the 
masses. In fact, Voltaire was himself aristocratic in his outlook and 
.he believed that the common people were just ‘canailles’ (dogs), as he 
called them, who ‘will always remain stupid and barbaric’ and who 
are ‘oxen who need the yoke, whip and hay’. This cynical heartless- 
ness of Voltaire combined with tiis intellectual snobbishness gave rise 
to ‘Naturalism’ of Rousseau. From one point of view it is the study 
of Rousseau and his educational views that is important and that 
revolutionised contemporary thinking in education and perpared the 
way for a revolution in education as his political views precipitated 
the French Revolution. Unlike Voltaire, Rousseau touched the heart 
of the masses, was more democratic in his outlook and had profound 
faith in human nature and its essential goodness. “If it is an ex- 
planation of the popularity of Voltaire that he said what most were 
thinking, then we may say that Rousseau was popular because he 
gave the most perfect expression of what others were feeling’’.^ 
Napoleon said, “Without him there would have been no French 
Revolution”. Itmay equally be admitted that without him there would 
have been no social revolution : at least it would not have come so 
soon. Rousseau was a revolutionary not only in politics but also in 
education. A study of Rousseau’s educational ideas is very much 
significant for a student of education. 

Rousseau and His Doctrine of 'Natural State’ 

Henry Main has said in “Ancient Law” that “we have never seen 
in our own generation— Indeed the world has not seen more then once 
or twice in all course of history— a literature which tfhs exercised 
such prodigious influence over the minds of men ; over every cast 
and shade of intellect, as that which emanated from Rousseau between 
1749 and 1762. It was the first attempt to re>erect the edifice of 
human belief after the purely iconoclastic efforts commenced by 
Boyle and in part by locke, and consummated by Voltaire.” 

Among the writings of Rousseau would be found vast inconsis- 
tencies and illogicalities, and some of his views (e. g., those on 
women’s education) would appear to be highly preposterous and 
eccentrical to the modern mind, yet when all has been said, 
Rousseau’s writings remain a perennial source of inspiration for edu- 
cational thinkers, and much of our thinking today in this field may 
be traced to the thinking of Rousseau. From his very boyhood, 
Rousseau was a lover of nature and an aimless wanderer. His edu- 
cation had been most sporadic, unsystematic and inadequate. As a 
boy, he was callously treated by his relatives and the world around 
seemed to him a.place where he was a misfit. He always ran to the 
fountains and rivulets where he found himself comfortable in the lap 
of nature enjoying the sweet twittering of birds and rustling of leaves. 
After passing a period of vagabondage and aimless wandering, he 
finally came to Paris to settle down there and live a stable life ; but 


t Acton’s CtuAridge ffittory, Voi. VIII, p. 28. 
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the superficiality of Parisian life was an anathema to him. Emotional 
and hypersensitive as he was, he couM not reconcile himself to the 
all'peryading snobbery and sophistication. He strongly condemned 
the artificiality of life, holding it responsible for all the degradations 
and moral delinquency of the masses. As a lo\ er of nature, Rousseau 
vehemently denounced the artificial life of the day and held it 
responsible for the perpetuations of the appalling misery and vice, 
conventionality, hypocricy and sophistication that characterised the 
18th century French society. He asserted that all misery and vices 
were due to the fact that man bad deviated from the path of nature. 
“All things,” he said, “are good as they come from the hands of the 
author of nature, but everything degenerates in the hands cf man.” 
In the world of nature— external physical world— Rousseau saw 
entrancing beauty and harmony, but in the world of man, there was 
nothing but a heap of evils— infinite conflicts, ugliness, selfishness, 
disharmony and misery. ..The world of nature stood to him in sharp 
contrast to the world of man, and a reform of the human world could 
be efiected only by going back to the world of nature. Man in his 
modes of living and thinking had become sophisticated and unnatural 
and all ins.Itations— social, political, economic, educational, and reli- 
gious — were established on principles that were contrary to the laws 
of nature. To Rousseau, all civilisation appeared to be founded on 
wrong premises. In State, he saw the domination of a despot, jjn 
Church he noticed corruption, in education he found the authority of 
dogma and tradition holding supremacy. The organisation of all 
institutions was marked by authoritarianism, selfishness, and disregard 
for the individual. If conditions were to improve it was necessary to 
demolish all those institutions and re-erect new ones — based on 
the principles of justice, equality, and freedom to individuals. The 
secret of harmony in the world of nature was that there did not exist 
any inequalities, restraints, and imposit'r>ns. If hui^'o institutions 
were to follow nature, they were to be modelled on ti principles of 
liberty, equality, and respect for the individual. It could be only 
then that man would be able to eradicate from their world misery, 
vice, and degradation. 

Rousseau's Denunciatiou of Contemporary Educational Practices 

Rousseau had profound faith in the original goodness of human 
nature. He believed that all things are good as they come from 
their Creator. It is in the world of man that we see misery, vices, 
and degradation. It is necessary, therefore, according to Rousseau, 
to clean the environment so that the original na<'.'c of man does 
not get contaminated by the evil influences of the environment. The 
importaht thing is not “to implant virtue but to preserve the soul 
from the vices which society puts into u ’. The existing system of 
education, he said, was founded on the belief that human nature is 
bad, that it can be made virtuous by education. Rousseau 
condemned the contemporary systems and denounced civili^* 
tion in most unequivocal terms. The whole civilisation, he said, 
was a grand mistake. He held society responsible for all evil, 
religion for all superstitions, and social life for all the snobbery 
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and hypocrisy that pervaded all around. All governments, he dec- 
lared, were despotic and tyrannical, and man was a victim of pre- 
judices and conventions. Rousseau vehemently denounced the Ration- 
alism of Voltaire and called it ‘'narrow, cold, cynical, and contem- 
fituous of the masses of humanity*’. The various arts and sciences 
were the stock-house of superstition, ignorance, and vanity. To 
quote from “Discourse on the Arts and Sciences”, “Astronomy was 
born of superstition ; eloquence of ambition, hatred, falsehood and 
flattery ; geometry of avarice ; physics of an idle curiosity ; and even 
moral philosophy of human pride. Thus, the arts and sciences owe 
their birth to our vices ; we should be less doubtful of their advantages, 

if they sprang from our virtue Let men learn that nature would 

have preserved them from science as a mother snatches a dangerous 
weapon from the hands of a child”. 

Statements, like the one quoted above, would undoubtedly speak 
for their unbalanced emphasis, and many statements in that tone 
would be found in “Emile”. Some people after making a desultory 
perusal of Rousseau’s writings might start charging him with a bit of 
craziness and erraticism. Rousseau, no doubt, was emotionally 
unstable and throughout his writings his emotional imbalance is all 
too evident. But all revolutionaries would be found emotionally 
unstable to a certain degree, and yet even in their disturbed thinking 
and feeling would be found metallic qualities which would be hidden 
in the same way as glittering gold is hidden in the ore from which 
it is taken out. As mentioned earlier Rousseau’s education had been 
most sporadic and unsystematic His thinking was very much con- 
fused due to the heavy strain of his emotions. He grasped things 
intuitively and whatever he spoke, he spoke from a conviction that 
had an appeal to the down-trodden humanity groaning under a dec- 
repit monarch and corrupt clergy. That’s why when Rousseau 
denounced the contemporary political and educational system its 
reverberations were felt by the whole of Europe. 

Rousseau’s Formulation of the Principles of Education 

(i) Rousseau condemned all those practices in education that 
had been continuing for centuries. The traditional way of looking 
at the aims of education was from the adult point of view — educa- 
tion being a preparation for adult life. Rousseau attacked this assu- 
mption and culled it false, pernicious, and atrocious. He asserted 
that before becoming an adult, the child passes through several stages 
of dovelopment each of which has its own peculiar characteristics and 
needs The child is not to be treated as a miniature adult. At each 
stage of his dovelopment — infancy, childhood, youth and maturity 
— ^he has distinct characteristics which demand special attention. 
Education should take into account these characteristics and the needs 
of the child at various stages of his growth. It should not be regar- 
ded as a process through which a child acquires certain habits, skills, 
knowledges, etc , so that he can be able to participate in adult life suc- 
cessfully. Rather, the process of education should envisage free and 
full opportunities to the spontaneous development of the child. 
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Formal instruction is to be distinguished from an education which 
consists in giving opportunities to the child so that he can grow phy- 
sically and mentally according to bis natural endowmcTts and 
dispositions. 

(ii) Rousseau emphasised the needs and interests of the child 
and did not want them to be subbordinated to the needs of thesociet'’. 
We must not train ‘man for men’s services’ like a saddle horse. 
He pitied the lot of the so-called civilised man and said that a civili- 
sed man “is born, lives, and dies in a state of slavery. At his birth 
he is stitched in swaddling clothes ; at his death he is nailed in a 
coflSn ; and as long as he preserves the human form he is fettered b/ 
our institutions”. Rousseau held that education of the child should 
not be dictated by the traditional stand irds of the society. “The 
individual is an entity in himself, infinitely precious, and should never 
be sacrificed to fit the needs of the society.” 

(iii) Regarding the stages of hum in dovelopraent, Rousseau 
maintained that they are independent of each other and are not a 
preparation for future. Each stage has its own characteristics and 
needs, an'^ on their being fully capered for, depends its own standard 
of perfection, a sort of maturity of its own. Just as we can talk of 
a grown-up man, similarly, we can t,lso talk about a grown-up child 
— a child who has acquired a perfection, physical and mental, at a 
certain age. Rousseau further mcintained that if the infant is an 
animal, he should be treated as an animal, if he is a savage at one 
stage, no more should be expected of him than a savage. “Even 
from twelve to fifteen be satisfied to see the boy play the game of 
Crusoe, since in social outlook he is still solitary.” The traditional 
system of education which was organised with the adult point of 
view and the objectives of preparing for future life were strongly 
condemned by Rousseau. According to him, “wha> must we think, 
then, of that barbarous education wh»cn sacrifices ' * present to an 
uncertain future, which loads a child ’with chains of every sort, 
and begins by making him miserabU* i.i order to prepare for him, 
long in advance, some pretended happir.t-ss, whicn, it is probable, 

he will never enjoy ? The age of mirth is passed in the midst 

of tears, chastisements, threats, and slavery. The victim is torment- 
ed for his good.”i 

Aims of Education 

Rousseau, as has already been mentioned, holds that human 
heart is by nature good ; it is the environment that corrupts it. In 
the world of nature, there is beauty and h.irmony ; in the world of 
man, ugliness and disharmony. S iciety has become corrupt and 
feeble and it can no longer hold it individual away from vice. 
Rousseau, it should not be misund rstood, by advocating return to 
nature was not denouncing the philosophy of human society ; he 
wasratherassailingthetypeof society that existed then. He did believe 
in society ; but Rousseau’s society was an ideal society in which 


1 Ref. Rousseau’s Emile. 
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there were respect and freedom for the individual, a society that was 
not vicious and corrupt but which was based on justice, equality, 
and fairness, where there were no jealousies, artificialities, hypocrisies, 
sophistication, a society which was as serene and clear as the world 
of nature. “There is a wide difference,” he says, “between a natural 
man living in a state of nature and a natural man living in a state 
of society.” Emile is not a savage to be banished to a desert, but 
a savage made to live in cities. 

The purpose of education is not to train a man for a particular 
calling or vocation. That is necessary, no doubt, but that is not the 
first thing. Let him be a man first. “In the natural order of things 

all men being equal their common vocation is manhood To 

live is the trade I wish to teach him {Emile) on leaving my hands : 
he will not, I grant, be a magistrate, soldier or priest. First of all 
he will be a man.” 

Rousseau, by making the above statement, is fully supporting 
the argument that education is to fit the individual for a changing 
environment. It should enable him to develop his physical and 
mental capacities first before he staits getting any training for a job. 
The future is all uncertain and therefore, instead of preparing for 
an uncertain future, education should help the child to develop his 
capacities so that he can be prepared to face any situations that he 
confronts in life. 

Programme of Education as Described in *'Emile” 

Before discussing the programme of education as d^cribed by 
Rousseau in his Emile it is necessary to understand the three meanings 
of the term 'nature’ as found therein. 

(i) The first use of the term carries a social significance and is 
intended to indicate that education must conform to the nature of 
the social standard. “We must choose,” said he, “between making 
a man and a citizen for we cannot make both at once.” 

(ii) In the second meaning, Rousseau uses the term to mean 
'first impressions’ acquired instinctively and he calls them the true 
experiences which are more reliable than those acquired through con- 
tact with others. Rousseau opposed habit formation in the beginning 
and he said that “the only habit which the child should be allowed 
to form is to contract no habit whatsoever”. Rousseau believed 
that the habits that an individual acquires through social contacts 
corrupt him because the society is corrupt ; besides, he becomes a 
slave to the society. Habits formed and attitudes developed in- 
stinctively are more reliable and valid because they are indicative of 
freedom and natural development. 

(iii) The third meaning of the term 'nature’ is external nature- 
nature of inanimate and super-human creatures. Since in the exter- 
nal world, the contamination of society does not become glaring 
education should be closely related to nature. Rousseau maintains 
that a close contact with nature will make education more effective 
and real, and will also nullify the evil effects emanating from man 
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and his society. “Cities,” he said, “are the graves of the human 
species.” 

It may be mentioned here that our whole science of psychology 
is based on these three different interpretations of the whole term 
‘nature*. Let us now analyse Rousseau’s ideas regarding the organi- 
sation of education flowing from the aim of education mentioned above. 

The essence of Rousseau’s philosophy of education is that, since 
human nature is essentially good, an attempt should be made through 
education to preserve its natural goodness ; and it can be 
done by keeping the goodness of child nature away from evil. 
Tnis is Rousseau’s concept of Negative Education which consists, 
at the initial stages of child development, not in teaching him virtue 
or truth or goodness but “in shielding the heart from vice and the 
mind from error......”. “The first education,” he said, “ought to be 

purely negative which is not idleness -on the contrary, it does not 
inculcate virtue but it prevents vice ; it does not teach truth but it 
preserves the mind from going astray. It makes the child fit for 
everything that can lead it to the truth, when it becomes able to 
understand the truth, and to the good when it becomes able to love 
the good. * 

Rousseau favoured training of the body and mind, and held 
that it should precede formal instruction. Bookish studies merely 
teach us to talk of what we do not know. They obtrube the closed 
contact between the child and nature and therefore, no books are 
to be taught in the beginning. The doctrine of negative education 
then meant in the realm of physical education, a grant of freedom 
to the body and limbs, simple diet, no medicines and open-air life. 
In the realm of intellectual training it stood for ‘no formal instruc- 
tion’ and ‘no reading’. Childhood, he said, is the sleep of reason 
and no attempt should be made to teach the child how to reason. 
So far as moral training is concerned, R./usseau adv«' 'ated the theory 
of natural consequences which means that a child sL aid suffer the 
natural consequences for his mistakes and hollies. “If the child is 
slow in dressing for a walk, leave him at home; if he breaks a win- 
dow, let him sit in the cold ; if he disobeys and gets wet, let him 
have a cold; if he overeats, let him be sick. In fact, let him suffer 
the natural results of the contravention of the laws of nature”.^ 

The theory of natural consequences was from the point of view 
of philosophy accepted by many educationists but then it was acwp- 
ted only with modifications. Sometimes, the consequences might 
be more dangerous than expected and sometinas the guilty might 
not get any punishment at all. However, Rousseau’s theory of 
natural cosequences stimulated much thinking in education and in 
quite an indirect way it affected eoucational thinking regarding 
the present-day concept of discipline and the measures to secure it. 

Education for Different Stages 

Rousseau’s Emile has been divided into five parts. Emile is an 
Imaginary boy whose education Rousseau plans in the first tour 

1 Cf. Monrob, Paul .• A Text-Book in the History of EdueatUm. 
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parts his education during infancy, childhood, boyhood and youth. 
In the fifth part, he gives a plan for the education of an imaginary 
girl, Sophie, who is to become the wife of Emile. In this way, 
Rousseau lays down his programme of education for boys and 
girls. 

(i) Education for Infancy (1 to 5 years). In the first part, 
he denounces the traditional system of education with all the 
restraints and restrictions it imposes on the child. After that, 
he speaks euiogistically of the freedom in nature and the value of 
games and exercises etc. For the period of infancy, Rousseau 
advocates physical education. He says that since “all wickedness 
comes from weakness, the child should be made strong so that he 
will always keep a restraint upon himself and will not be led into 
evil ways”. The early training is to be imparled by the parents of 
the child. The father should give physical training and the mother 
should take the duties of a good nurse. Rousseau had unfortunately 
received no paternal care and he realised the importance of that. 
By emphasising the responsibility of parents with regard to the 
training of children in the beginning, Rousseau stressed the impor- 
tant role of family in the education of children. Rousseau dislikes 
the artificial ways of preserving health. The process, should consist 
of hardening the body and making it strong enough to resist 
diseases. No medicines should be administered “unless his life is in 
evident danger”. Medicines would only do more harm than good. 
Let each child develop a resistance like birds and animals who lead a 
very healthy life though they do not take medicines. Rousseau was 
not only a lover of nature, but he was a sincere votary of the ways 
of nature— how nature preserves life and ensures its continuity. 

Another point which* he emphasises is that the individuality of 
each child has to be respected. There are individual differences aUd 
so one type of training cannot suit all. “One nature needs wings, 
another shackles, one has to be flattered, another to be intimidated. 
One man is made to carry human knowledge to the farthest 
point ; another may find the ability to read a dangerous power.” 

(ii) Childhood — from the age of five the age of twelve. 

Rousseau was very much pained to see the grievous practice prevail- 
ing in school systems which emphasised memorisation of gramma- 
tical rules. This consisted of formal instruction in different subjects 
which was all very unnatural and heartlessly severe. He condemned 
the theory of formal discipline which advocated the training of the 
various faculties of mind by rigorous methods. And, therefore, 
describing education fior childhood, Rousseau expresses bis views 
regarding the process of instruction when he says that “education is 
the same thing for man and the beast. It can be reduced to two 
principle, viz., to learn to put up with injustice; to learn to endure 
ennui. It is just the same thing when we make a child learn Latin, 
Greek, or French. The aim is that he should habituate himself to 
obey another person’s will (and so bore himself) that he may be 
beaten by a creature born his equal (that he may learn endurance) 
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pleasant methods of teaching children necessary knowledge 

are false and ridiculous'*.^ 

During the period of infancy, attention should be concentrated 
upon building up good health. No other training is to be given. 
When the infant grows into a child, he has different needs and he 
has also acquired some control of his limbs. Hence, during this 
period, attention should be focussed on training the senses and 
providing opportunities for the exercise of his limbs. Emile is to 
learn to swim and practise long and high jumps, leaping over walls, 
scaling rocks and doing similar exercises so that his limbs can have 
a full exercise. Along with this, his senses should also be trained 
and for that weight-lifting, measuring things, weighing, counting, 
travelling distances, climbing heights and singing will be found 
useful. Exercises like these will train his eyes and ears. No intellec- 
tual training during this period is to be given but moral training is 
to be given by example and through the theory of nutural conseque- 
nces. Education during childhood should be exclusively directed 
towards the training of senses. 

(iii) Fdncation from the age of 12 to 15. Rous.seau calls 
this period the age of reason, and formal education is to begin during 
this period. ‘Childhood is the sleep of reason’ but during the period 
when he is above 12 and below 15 his mind displays a curiosity and 
he wants to learn and know about things he beholds. Rousseau’s 
conception of ‘reason’ is not the same as that of the encyclopaedists 
(Voltaire, Boyle, etc., and their followers) from whose traditions he 
had broken away. Rousseau’s ‘reason’ is a product of emotions. A 
child as he crosses his twelfth year finds himself in possession of 
surplus energy and strength which is more than what he needs. 
Consequently, he uses it for other purposes ; it is this surplus energy 
that gives birth to reason and is to be directed and controlled by 
instruction. This is the period of labour and instn. ’on, but since 
it is a very short period, a very careful selection of maierial (instruc- 
tional) is to be made so that only that material is given to the child 
that is within his capacity and that suits his needs. Since the 
Phenomena of nature had captured Rousseau’s attention, he advocat- 
ed that the first lessons should be in geography and astronomy— but 
both of these should be taught not from books but from direct 
experience. Physical sciences would come after these subjects which 
in their turn would be followed by agriculture, manual arts, and 
crafts. Among other things, Emile has also to learn a trade “less for 
the sake of knowing the trade than for overcoming the prejudices 
which despise it*’. No history and ethics or met aph> sics may be 
taught. No books are to be used. The only book that Rousseau 
recommends during the period is “Robinson Crusoe’’. Methods of 
instruction should not be characterised by authoritarianism. Let the 
mind of the boy work independently and he should not be subjected 


^ Compare when he says at another place : “The age of mirth is passed in the 
midst of tears, chastisements, threats, and slavery. The victim is tormented 
for his good.** 
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to submit slavistUy to authority. Let the boy learn through direct 
experience. Do not teach him anything ; let him discover and learn. 
Let him use his own powers and intelligence. Things should precede 
words. In this way, did Rousseau lay the foundation of the whole 
science of modern pedagogy. 

(iv) Manhood— fifteen to twenty. It is during the period of 
manhood that Emile is to receive moral training. Hitherto his body 
has been developed and his senses have been trained. During 
manhood, be needs training inhuman relationships. His sex instinct 
makes its appearance and it is necessary that be is given proper 
training in social and moral relationships. Rousseau advocates direct 
experience with regard to this training as well. For inculcating in 
Emile, the qualities of sympathy and social sensitiveness, Rousseau 
says that Emile should be taken to infirmaries, hospitals, and prisons 
because there he can observe the examples of human wretchedness 
at all stages. No formal instruction in moral education is to be given. 
Placed in the proper environment, Emile would learn things through 
direct experience. During this period, history may be taught lest the 
youth should become cynical or heartless by constantly seeing 
examples of misery. History is a study where "one sees man simply 
as a spectator without feeling or passion". If he displays vanity, 
let him be exposed to flatterers, spendthrifts, and sharpers and allowed 
to suffer the natural consequences of his acts of omissions and 
commission. 

(v) Female Education. In the fifth part of Emile, Rousseau 
has detailed out an education for Sophie who is to become the wife 
of Emile. By doing that, he expresses his views regarding the edu- 
cation of women. 

Since Emile has become a man, he needs to have a companion. 
His physical, intellectual, and moral development has taken place 
and he must have a life-long partner. But what kind of education 
is necessary for the girl so that she can be a good partner ? As we 
have previously mentioned, Rousseau was vehemently opposed to the 
contemporary society and he believed that if the social framework was 
to be made strong and stable it was necessary to improve family life. 
Rousseau was of the view that men and women have separate functions 
in life in running a home, and that the harmony of homelife depends 
upon their individually discharging their responsibilities properly. He 
was very scornful of the sophisticated life of the Parisian ladies, and 
hecouldneverreconcilehimself totbe idea of giving higher education 
to girls. Probably, he believed that all sophistication and fashion 
had crept into the women’s circle due to emphasis on their education. 
To be a good wife, a woman is to take a position subordinate to her 
husband. She is to be given physical training in the beginning to make 
her strong and capable to bring forth healthy children. Since her true 
place is inside the home, she is to learn sewing, embroidery, knitting 
and similar useful domestic arts. She must also know singing and 
dancing ; those will give her grace and contribute to her health. 
Religion and morality should be taught to her so that she is obedient 
to her husband, and leads a pious and virtuous life. But she is not 
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to study any higher arts or philosophy or sciences. They are not 
necessary for her. “The whole education of women ought to be 
relative to men. To please them, to be useful to them, to make them- 
selves loved and honoured by them, to educate them when young, to 
care for them when grown, to console them, to make life agreeable 
and sweet to them, these are the duties of women at all times and 
what should be taught them from infancy.” 

Rousseau’s ideas regarding education of women are most revolt- 
ing to the present-day mind. He was strictly against higher educa- 
tion for women and, he said that “a woman of culture is the plague 
of her husband, her children, her family, her servants— everybody”. 

Many ideas and statements of Rousseau are simply shocking to 
the modern mind. Some of them are just atrocious sounding like 
whims of an eccentric mind and appearing to be the outbursts of a 
crazy brain. His condemnation of the total civilisation and his un- 
founded criticism of arts and sciences go to betray his mental narrow- 
ness. His ideas regarding the education of women give evidence to 
his unbalanced thinking. Yet amidst the confusion and bewilderment 
of his illog:''*'! and inconsistent thinking may be found many things 
which gave a torn to the contemporary social and political thought 
not only In France but in the whole of Europe. In education, his 
ideas gave birth to three tendencies that were developed during the 
19th century and that provide solid bases for educational thinking 
today. We shall discuss these tendencie« later on. 

Permanent Influence of Rousseau 

The following principles of modern education owe their genesis 
to the writings of Rousseau : 

(1) The process of education should consist in the spontaneous 
unfolding of a child’s capacities. 

(2) The stages of development are distinct ai.' independent. 
Each stage has its own characteristics and needs. The child is not a 
miniature adult. 

(3) Education should conform to the needs of the child at each 
stage of his growth. It should not be organised with the adults’ 
point of view. 

(4) Emphasis in the beginning should be placed oi physical 
education. First, the body should be made fit and then senses 
should be trained. No formal instruction is desirable in the 
beginning. 

(5) Education should begin with a psychological insight into 
the capacities and innate tendencies of the child. The personality . 
of each child has a worth and it hus to be respected under all 
circumstances. 

(6) One of the most important contributions of Rousseau 
is his assertion that the child is a positive factor in education. The 
function of education is to ensure his proper development at each 
stage of his growth. Rousseau’s ideas inspired the thinking of 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, and many other educational thinkers 
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of the 19th century who expanded them further and adopted them 
for class-room practices. “Made theory by Rousseau, made practice 
by Pestalozzi, sympathy with the child, intellectually, morally, 
personally has come to be recognised as an essential element in the 
educative process.**^ 

(7) The emphasis on direct experience in learning started from 
Rousseau. Knowledge comes through practical experience. Instruc- 
tion with its verbalism is mere imposition. Let the child learn 
by doing. 

(8) The process of education should be interesting and delight- 
ful. It should follow a natural course, which is appealing to children 
and which captures their interest. 

(9) Things before words and objects before symbols— this was 
the central point in the method adopted by Rousseau. 

(10) Subjects are to be introduced when the child is mentally 
prepared for them. All things cannot be introduced at all times. 
Curriculum should be planned in accordance with the principles of 
child-growth and characteristics and needs of children at different 
stage«. 

(11) Bookish knowledge is less important and gainful than the 
knowledge derived from nature. 

(12) Needs of the present are more important than future needs 
which are uncertain. Education is important for living. “To live 
is the trade I wish to teadi him.” 

(13) The process of education consists in drawing out from 
within and not in thrusting from without. 

(14) Repressionistic methods of discipline are not to be adopted 
Repression hinders spontaneous growth of children. 

(15) Moral education is to be given through examples. Example 
is better than precept. 

(16) Individual differences are to be recognised and education 
is to be organised so as to cater for the needs of different children. 
One uniform system of education will not suit all. 

Regarding the value of direct experience, Rousseau said “Geo- 
graphy is to be learnt in woods and fields by observation of the 
position of the sun and the earth, by the study of the stream, the 
rain and the changes of temperature ; astronomy by the study of the 
heavenly bodies ; botany by the study of plants ; the necessary 
facts and fundamental principles of physics and chemistry by obser- 
vation and experimentation ; mathematics as it is needed in these 
other activities and in economic relation ; history alone through 
books.”® 


^ Monroe, Paul : A Brief Course in the History of Education, 

2 Cf. Monroe, Paul : A Text-Book in the History of Education. 
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Summary 

For doing a study of naturalism in education the two mean- 
ings of the term ‘nature’, viz., (i) external nature, and (ii) nature 
of the individual hum in being, have to be borne in mind. 

Moder 1 education, greatly influenced by naturalism, is very com- 
prehensive and modern naturalism approximates idealism. As a 
philosophy, naturalism holds that matter is the final reality All 
things spring from matter and are ultimately reduced to it. Idealism 
regards mind as the ultimate principle of existence ; naturalism 
regards matter as the final realit y. According to naturalism, matte r is 
the final truth ; knowledge gainei^ through senses is the final know-"" 
led gel science is I t ig suuice of all k i ro wlfedgiFand selj-preservatioh Js 
the first law of nature. ~ ' J 

Naturalism is of three kinds, viz., (i) naturalism of the physical 
sciences, (ii) mechanistic naturalism, and (iii) biological naturalism. 
The first of these seeks to explain the universe in terms of physical 
science and consequently,' does not have any significance in educa- 
tion Mechanistic naturalism holds that the whole universe works 
like a machine. This kind of naturalism has given birth to beha- 
viouristic psychology. Biological naturalism is founded on the pri- 
nciple of evolution and survival of the fittest. From educational 
point of view, this form of naturalism has a great significance. 

Yet, it is the second meaning of the term ‘nature' (i.e., the human 
nature) that has come to occupy greatest attention from the point 
of view of education. Present-day naturalism is much more com- 
prehensive and in education it has come to mean trends and tech- 
niques opposed to rigid and traditional practices, and, in their place 
adoption of dynamic and progressive methods in teaching, rejection 
of authoritarian and dogmatic practices, denunciati *■ of repression- 
istic measures, child-centred education ; recognition "the principles 
of child^rowth and development, etc , etc. .Artificialities, dogmas, 
formajwies, sophistication are to be discarded. 



iuucation from the naturalistic point of view has the following 
broad features : 


(1) Education secures the development of the child according 
to his endowment. 

(2) In determining methods of teaching at various stages, it 
takes into consideration the characteristics of children’s growth, 

(3) It emphasises the need of making the process of develop- 
ment smooth and spontaneous. Children, teachers, and dministia- 
tors work co-operatively in an atmo^phere of freedom to achieve 
their common educational goals. 

(4) It believes in the concept of child-centred education (paido- 
centric education). 

(5) It views curriculum from a broad perspective— consisting of 
the totality of experiences both at school and home. 
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(6) It recogaises the importance of direct experiences, learning 
by doing, play* way methods, 'creative activity’ in the educative 
process. 

(7) It believes in forming correct attitudes and training as 
effective means of discipline rather than arbitrary methods of 
punishment. 

(8) It adopts new techniques like Projects method, Montessori 
system, Heuristic approach, Play-way method, etc. 

(9) It is based on the assumption that no child is vicious. It 
is the environment that makes the child good or bad. 

(10) Infancy, childhood, adolescence and adulthood are indepen- 
dent stages having their distinct characteristics. Education should 
be designed to cater to the characteristics of these stages. 

(11) It favours residential schools. Co-education is favoured. 
Moral training is given by example. 

Naturalism as a philosophy is criticised too. The emphasis on 
}hysical needs is not a perfectly accepted principle. Man does not 
ive by bread alone. Regarding the educational objectives, natura- 
! ism does not present a convincing philosophy. Subordination of 
spiritual, artistic, aesthetic, and psychic pleasures to the physical 
needs of the individual is neither educationally complete nor socially 
and culturally an appealing philosophy. 

But all depends upon what we mean by naturalism. Natural- 
ism today has a much wider connotation than its former philoso- 
phical interpretations. 

Historically, naturalism received an impetus from tlR writings 
of Rousseau in the 18th-ceatury France. As a philosophy, natural- 
ism is very old but from educational point of view, it cametb acquire 
significance since the time of Rousseau. In his book called ‘Emile*, 
Rousseau criticised the contemporary system of education and pro- 
mulgated his conception of education according to nature. ‘Emile* 
is divided into five parts. The first four parts contain a programme 
of education for infancy, childhood, boyhood, and manhood. In the 
fifth part, Rousseau gives a plan for the education of women. 

Rousseau’s contribution of education has been profound. An 
erratic and inconsistent thinker though he was, Rousseau nonethe- 
less presented an interesting blending of truths, half-truths, and un- 
truths. He was very much emotional by nature and he grasped 
things almost intuitively. He was not a teacher himself and he 
could never be a good teacher even if he tried. His principles were 
taken up by other educational thinkers in the 19 th century and 
adopted for class-room practices. Rousseau was not a political revo- 
lutionary only ; he was an educational revolutionary as well and his 
thinking gave a sharp turn to educational thought in the 19tb 
century as it. also led to serious political upheavals in Europe. 



Chapter 7 



Pragmatism In Education and John Dewey 

Introduction 

i’ragmatism stands for progressive trends in education. Natura- 
lism also stands for them. Progressive education emphasi'>es, first 
of ail, freedom to the individual child, but freedom does not mean 
absence of control. Freedom secures a balance between the two 
extremes. A judicious use of freedom implies a control so make 
it possible for all to enjoy freedom. Progressivism lays emphasis on 
the interests of children also. Education in order to be gainful and 
effective must be suited to the interests and capacities of the indivi- 
dual child Social interests are also given due recognition. The 
purpose of .progressive education is to cater for the needs of the 
individual child and at the same time to equip him adequately to 
contribute towards the development of the society. Regarding 
methods of teaching, progressivism discards dogmatic and traditional 
approaches, and advocates flexible and dynamic methods. The 
logic of progressivism is very obvious : progress implies change 
and change implies novelty— newness. Hence, educational methods 
and means cannot be determined for ever, if they are to conform 
to the law of change which is characteristic of every human 
society. So far as aims of education are concerned, progressivism 
does not favour fixed or eternal aims. There cannot be any 
progress once a terminus has been reached. H.' ce, “aims of 
education are not termini to the road of educadon, but they 
are, paradoxically enough, employed as means or instruments for 
finding the way”. All values in life are instrumental ; they are 
not the final ends. If they become so, they cease to contribute to 
progress. Values to achieve their real purpose and to contribute 
to the continuity of progress must not be ends in themselves ; rather, 
they should be means to some ends which in their turn would be 
means to further ends. The cycle of progress would go on only 
then. If aims and values became final ends so that no further 
values or aims remained to be achieved, educi- '< )on would cease to 
be progressive. It would become wooden, uniform, and static 
and would not be suited to the nee'**i of an evolving and dynamic 
society. 

Progressivism in education thus lays stress on a dynamism and 
flexibility that should characterise all aspects of education— its aims, 
organisation, methods of teaching, curriculum, administration, etc.. 
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etc. “Progressive education is not progressive because it is making 
steady advance toward some definite goal but because it is growing 
in whatever direction a n'ovelly emerging future renders most feasi- 
ble.'*^ Pragmatism is one form of progressive education, as natura- 
lism is anotner. The two arc almost identical so far as determina- 
tion of educational programmes is concerned. As a philosophy, 
naturalism is monistic and pi^i;>matism pluralistic, but as regards 
educati^al^eory, not only these two, but idealism as well, have 
a ^irasensus. 

Pragmatism — Its Meaning 

^hi^ word ‘Pragmatism’ has its origin from a Greek word which 
'i^a|i|s 'action* and pragmatism by its very nature gives priority to 
ytc^ity. It is activity that takes precedence over thought. Bet- 
^wjlen theoiry and practice, pragmatism states that practice comes 
^rst asd^theory afterwards. Human experience is of the utmost 
'value and it is tlhman experience that decides the true nature 
of things whether true or false, good or evil, and so on. 
Nothing is absolutely fixed for ever. Truth, reality, goodness, 
evil, are all relative terms and they are proved so by human exper- 
ience. There is not one single reality or truth; rather there are many 
truths, many realities. They are constantly in the making as human 
experience discovers them. Truth is what proves itself to be true ; 
goodness is what proves itself to be good. In the changing and 
changeable world, nothing is true or good forever. What was good 
yesterday may cease to be good today. 'The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new’ and one good custom may corrupt the world 
after sometime. Pragmatism believes in change and consequently, 
it does not accept the existence of any static quality or virtue. By 
emphasising the instrumental character of truth it is called instru- 
mentalism and by stres'sing experience and experimentation it has 
come to be called experimentalism. 

Historically, the pragmatic approach might be traceable to the 
sophist philosophers of ancient Greece who held that ‘man is the 
measure of all things’. By emphasising human experience and 
giving it a value, pragmatism has come to be called a humanistic 
philosophy. Contrary to naturalism which is naturo-centric and 
idealism which is psycho-centric, pragmatism is anthropo-centric 
which makes human experience the centre of reality. 

Pragmatism Exposition 

Towards the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th 
century it was found that the ideas of Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, 
Emerson, and other, educational thinkers of the century were not 
practicable due to certain new problems. Some of them were 
related to expansion of education. In many countries of the world, 
education came to be regarded as a state responsibility and the 
governments were to take up the programme of free and compulsory 
education. Advances in the field of science influenced the minds 


^ Brubachbr, John .* Modem Philewphies of Education. 
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of people and they started thinking in terms of giving a higher 
status to the teaching of science in schools. Many researches were 
made in the field of psychology and in the light of new develop* 
ments some of the old 'theories had to be revised or modified. 
These new conditions led to the revision of older educational prac- 
tices. In many countries of the world, various educational theories 
came to be propounded. In the United Slates of America, many 
writers, i. e., Jonathan Edwards, R.W. Emerson, Joshia Royce, etc., 
favoured idealism while some of them started thinking in terms of 
change and criticised the existing practices. Of the many philoso- 
phers of the times three in U.S A. deserve special mention, viz., Charles 
Peirce, William James and John Dewey. These writers ate associated 
with the exposition of pragmatism and of them all, John Dewey’s 
writings have exercised a very great influence on current educational 
thinking. As mentioned earlier, pragmatism represents the dyna- 
mic, rather than the static, nature of reality. It is pluralistic in 
nature and holds that ultimate reality is not fixed but that reality 
is constantly in the making. It accepts as true or false whatever 
proves itself to be so. From this point of view, pragmatism can 
not be a philosophy. It is just an outlook of looking at 

things. Its foremost protagonist, William James himself declined 
to call it a philosophy. He called it just a method. “There is 
absolutely nothing new in the pragmatic method.’’. It is just a new 
name for old wavs of thinking and, as James says, it is just “an 
empiricist’s attitude^’. “It has no dogmas, and no doctrines, save 

its method The pragmatic method is to try to interpret each 

notion by tracing its respective practical consequences.’’ 

Pragmatism thus represents an attitude of looking at things. It 
does not look to any fixed principles, categories, of assumed neces- 
siti'es; rather it looks away from “first things, principles, categories, 
supposed necessities’’ to “last things, fruits, conseo* 'inces, facts’’. 
It is thus an experimentalist’s practical attitude tcv^ards approa- 
ching any problem, idea or throught, by verifying its practical 
consequences. 

Apart from being a method, pragmatism also represents a 
similar attitude in philosophy. Here again, the pragmatist’s attitude 
is that of an empiricist, that is to say, of looking at truth from the 
eye of a scientist. He does not accept any traditional or intellectual 
or philosophical theory of truth ; rather, he is prepared to accept 
anything true provided that it proves out to be true. Philosophy 
and science, according to the pragmatist, must go hand in hand. 
Any intellectualistic exercise to explain the nature of truth is an 
anathema to the pragmatist. Rationalism to him is a pretention 
and a method against which he is fully armed and militant. 
Pragmatism does not accept any dogmas, any speculative tendencies 
as supposed beliefs. It believes in a tested theory of truth. All our 
ideas are potentially plans of action and their practical consequences 
show whether they are true or false. “Ideas become true in so far 
as they help us to get into satisfactory relation with other parts of 
E.T. 8 
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our experience... Any idea upon which we can ride, so to speak, any 
idea that will carry us prosperously from any one part of our 
experience to any other part, linking things satisfactorily, working 
securely, simplifying, sa\’ng labour, is true for just so much, true in 
so far forth, true instrumentally.” This is the ‘instrumental’ view 
of truth expounded very succesfully by William James and John 
Dewey. 

Pragmatism differs from the mechanistic view of naturalism, but 
like idealism, it holds that education has physical, intellectual, moral, 
aesthetic, and cultural aspects, but in each case values are to be 
determined and not accepted. The disinterested pursuit of know- 
ledge has little meaning to the pragmatist. Pragmatism thus comes 
midway between idealism and naturalism. Another very significant 
point where pragmatism differs from naturalism is the importance it 
gives to human purposes. Since human experience is the determiner 
of values in life it is the human purpose that is the dominating 
conception in the interpretation of experience. As Rusk says, 
“For the category of causality which rules in science, he (pragmatist) 
would substitute ‘human purpose* as the dominating conception in 
the interpretation of experience”. 

The practical value of object and experience is, therefore, the 
sole concern of the pragmatist. He regards any reason or thought 
a montrosity if it does not lead to some practical result. The 
pragmatist represents a very familiar attitude in philosophy— the 
empiricist attitude, and he does that in a very radical way. He 
turns his back completely to professional philosophies and their 
traditional modes of thinking. He “turns away fro,a abstraction 
and insufficiency, from verbal solutions, from bad a priori reasons 
from fixed principles, closed systems, and pretended absolutes and 
origins. He turns towards concreteness and adequacy, towards 
facts, towards action and towards power ; he likewise demands a 
universe with real possibilities, real indeterminations, real beginnings, 
real ends, real crisis, catastrophes and escapes, a real God, a real 
moral life just as commonsense conceives these things.’’^ 

Like idealism, pragmatism also attaches importance to the 
personality of the individual but wheareas the idealist takes the 
universal, the pragmatist takes the exclusive, view of personality. 
The idealist holds that a man’s self is a part of the universal self and 
that self-realisation means establishing a harmony between one’s 
own soul and the universal soul. Pragmatism is a sort of impersonal 
idealism and holds that each person has a ‘self' on the basis of which 
he differs from others. The ‘self is bis own — he is the centre. The 
pragmatist would maintain that the self is the centre even in an indi- 
vidual’s dealings with God. That centre is the motive force, the 
guiding spirit of the individual and the sole explainer of things. 
James says that, “as through the cracks and crannies of caverns 
those waters exude from the earth’s bosom which then form the 


^ Rusk. R. R. : Philosophical Bases of Education. 
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fountain heads of springs , so in these crepuscular depths of perso- 
nality the sources of all our deeds and decisions take their rise. 
Here is our deepest organ of communication with the nature of 
things ; and compared with these concrete movements of our soul 

all abstract statements and scientific arguments sound to us like 

mere chatterings of the teeth". 

Pragmatic outlook is not atheistic outlook. Pragmatism by 
exalting personality and making human purpose as the sole basis of 
explanation of experiences does not challenge the authority of God. 
But to a pragmatist that is the concern of religion. Pragmatism 
differentiates between religion and philosophy by maintaining that 
while the former is man-worshipping, the latter is maa-thinking, 
An individual’s personality has various aspects and education must 
provide for the many-sided development of all these aspects. 

Criticism of Pragmatism 

Pragmatism has exercised a very potent influence on present- 
day education, but the fundamental philosophy behind pragmatism 
is subj'‘citJ severe .riticism. It is true that human purpose has 
great significance for our life and that most of our activities are 
promoted by their having some human purpose in view, yet human 
purpose might frequently be cross purposes and might lead to 
unending conflicts and dissensions in human society. John Dewey’s 
rejection of the eternal truths and value.> of life does not seem to be 
an acceptable proposition. After all, human experience is also limited 
and it cannot be made the sole determiner of the values and realities 
of life. Where do we get those standards of human conduct by which 
we can make a comparative evaluation of our actions and those of 
our predecessors ? By what standards will the porterity measure 
the achievements of the past generations ? There . re, no doubt, 
certain standards for each age which are in co lormity with 
the situations existing in that age. But there are, and there 
must be, some general standards to measure Ihe achievements 
of the human race in various periods of history. This will 
provide a unity to the diverse achievements of men and women 
in different ages and at different times. What is there, in the absence 
of eternal values of life, to enable human beings in one age to 
compare their achievements in another age and also to draw inspira- 
tion for themselves ? In the absence of eternal values of existence, a 
vacuum is created in the social organism which lead to many vices 
like hypocrisy, treachery, deceipt, immorality, etc., etc. The world 
has come to realise since the Great World War II how much mischief 
can be done to humanity by develop ig a purely materialistic 
outlook and rejecting the value of eternal truths in life. Even John 
Dewey had as early as 1930 realised the error in his thinking and we 
find in his writings after that year leanings towards idealistic views. 
A human being is the most precious possession of the earth— there 
is no doubt about that, but his welfare, prosperity, and his purposes 
are not the only fountain-springs of all his activity. History abounds 
in examples when men have done the highest deeds of self-sacrifice 
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without having any selfish end in view. If the philosophy of human 
purposes as the sole motivator of human activities is accepted, there 
is no room for selfless sacrifices and actions, which have been the 
glory of human life and which have saved humanity from destruc- 
tion many times in the history of mankind. If faith in eternal 
values of life and the existence of fixed ideals have led to supersti- 
tion or static quality of human mind, it is the fault of the human 
mind— man’s immature and wrong thinking- rather than of the 
ideals themselves. As Ulich says, “granted that under old idealism 
the education by fixing immovable aims allowed the mental and 
moral energy to freeze instead of retaining an increasing impetus. 
But against this peril relativism is just as little a safeguard as idea- 
lism. For persons who are inclined to a premature crystallisation 
of their ideas are even more likely to escape into fixed habits and 
dogmas if they see themselves exposed to a world with no other 
principle than that of chance and change, because such a world 
ofiTers insecurity without direction, lacks the challenge of a great 
ideal and offers the principle of utility with its lure to thoughtless 
acquiescence. Here is the fundamental mistake in pragmatist’s 
most charming philosophical fury”. 

In actual practice, the philosophy of pragmatism does not go 
very far. It is true that action is important and that it leads to 
thinking, but all thinking does not proceed from action only. The 
instrumental function of thinking has value and significance, but it is 
not the sole function of thought to be instrumental, and truth can 
exist independently of anything. As Eucken says, “truth can exist 
as an end in itself ; instrumental truth is no truth at alP. And a 
good act is good even though it entails sufferings and does not lead 
to any material purpose. The pragmatist’s outlook of judging 
all activities in terms of human experience and relating them to 
human purposes does not strengthen the human society ; on the cont- 
rary, it is likely to precipitate its disintegration by making people 
too much selfish, hypocritical, and material-minded. To quote Rusk, 
“if culture is to be saved, it must be by developing in pupils a love 
of knowledge for its own sake ; the pragmatist is right in maintaining 
that practical activities must provide the incentive to learning, but 
the end must be the development of a disinterested activity. It may 
be that America, owing to its dependence on a pragmatic philoso- 
phy is paying the penalty for its failure to recognise this fact 
in the generally admitted unsatisfactory state of secondary 
education.” 

To return to the side of pragmatism, let there be no special 
prejudice against it. Some people have labelled pragmatism as 
“the philosophy of American Imperialism” and other have called 
it a “superficial philosophy of optimism, of uncritical adjustment 
and conformity, of worship of the goddess success”. Such views 
not only run counter to the real spirit of pragmatism, they also give 
a very distorted and biased view of the real import of the writings 
of Peirce, James and Dewey. To be specific, pragmatism stresses 
three things : firstly^ the universe is open— therefore, possibilities 
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are real ; secondly, the future depends upon what human beings 
have done or are doing or have left undone— therefore, man is not 
a slave of scientific or theological necessity ; and thirdly, ideas are 
potentially plans of action— therefore, thinking can and does make 
a difference to human affairs This emphasis on action became 
the pivotal point in pragmUism and very soon action came to be 
identified with practice— and it was really a fateful step ! —and prac- 
tice became identified with usefulness. The claim of pragmatism 
that all thinking which aimed at winning new knowledge involved 
some practice of experiment was changed into a belief that all think- 
ing was for the sake of practice. And it was this perversion of the 
original statement that exposed pragmatism to a good deal of 
criticism. 

“Pragmatism was not only a method of clarifying ideas by 
exploring their consequences in behavioural use. It was also a 
temper of the mind towards the vital options which men confront 
when they become aware of what alternative proposals commit 
them to. It stressed the efficacy of human ideals and actions and 
at the same time their inescapable limitations. It foreswore the 
promisi. of total solutions and wholesale salvation for piecemeal 
gains Yet far from embracing easy formulae of the ultimate reco- 
nciliation of conflicting interests and values, it acknowledged the 
reality of piecemeal losses even when we risk our lives to achieve 
the gains No matter how intelligent and humane our choices, 
there are, as William James insists, ‘real losses and real losers’. 
We live in a dangerous and adventurous and serious world and 
‘the very seriousness’, James goes on to say, “we attribute to life 
means that ineluctable noes and losses form part of it, that there 
are genuine sacrifice^nd that something permanently drastic and 
bitter always remains at the bottom of the cup’’.^ 

Pragmatism of Education 

We have seen, in general, some of the weaknesses of the pragma- 
tic philosophy of life ; we might now turn to di>cuss its strength 
as a philosophy of education. Pragmatism in education offers a 
very sound and convincing theory. It discards all arm-chair theoris- 
ing and hair-splitting tendencies of traditional philosophers and 
gives a clear-cut theory of education based upon a close relationship 
between the theory and practice of education. In a changing and 
dynamic society where conditions of life are not static and changes 
are taking place more rapidly thin before, it is necessary that we 
reorganise our educational sy. stem to c )rrespondto the social changes. 
No system of education can function in its rigid form in a society 
which has seen tremendous changes daring the last two or three 
decades, and no system can be regarded as final in the context of 
the present conditions which might change any time. The future i> 
all uncertain. In many countries of the world where formerly the 
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society was agrarian and rural, we find that it very soon became 
industrial and urban. We notice this change in our country as well. 
Since independence, tremendous changes have taken place in the 
social, political, and economic conditions of the country. The 
progress might not be according to our expectations but that does 
not mean that conditions have not changed since 1947 or are not in 
the process of change. For this very reason it is essential that our 
educational system should be responsive to the changing and challeng- 
ing needs of the times, that it should not remain static, that it should 
admit of sufficient amout to flexibility and adaptability to suit the 
needs of changing times. In a progressive society, only progressive 
institutions can exist, i. e , if they are flexible to the ntceds of the 
changing society. Education is necessary for social continuity and 
existence, and it must be modelled on the basis of a progressive 
outlook. The greatest characteristic of progressive education is that 
it stands for flexibility, change and adaptability, that it advocates 
freedom and worth of the individual personality and the ideals 
accepted by a society at one particular time to maintain its exis- 
tence. Progressivism in education does not remain confined to 
merely expounding educational philosophy or aims and objectives 
of education ; rather, it characterises all aspects of education. Prag- 
matism is a progressive philosophy of education and by virtue of its 
being so it has influenced our thinking as regards the different 
aspects of education, i e., its aims, its problems, its processes, 
methods, and means, etc., etc. We shall briefly discuss each one of 
them from pragmatic standpoint. 

(a) Aim of Edacation. According to the pragmatic view, the 
function of education is to bring about certain changes in the beha- 
viour of the individual. These changes relate to the physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral development of the human being. They reflect 
the growth of the individual, as the process of education goes on and 
the individual continues growing physically, mentally, and morally. 
Since this process starts from birth and continues throughout life — 
sometimes some type of growth occurring and sometimes of another 
type — education is broadly conceived as a life-long process. The 
process of growth is not without any restrictions or guidance. It is 
important to realise that the growth of the individual does not take 
place through anti-social channels. When we see a person doing 
some crime of indulging in anti-social behaviour we may say that in 
his case also some growth in the behaviour has taken place. But 
that growth is undesirable and detrimental to the interests of the 
individual as well as to those of the society. All growth must be 
conducive to the welfare of the individual and the society. “Edu- 
cation for crime or for sadistic persecution means growth which 
checks growth in both the individual and the group ; life that is 
parasitic is the frustration of other life. Growth must signify growth 
in general, a continuum of growth.’’^ Society establishes educational 


1 Geiobr, Georoe R. ; An Experimentalist Approach to Education : The 
Fifty-fourth yearbook : op. at., p. *48. 
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institutions for enabling individuals to grow physically, mentally, 
and morally so that they can develop their capacities and help them- 
selves in life, but it also expects them to acquire those traits of 
character, outlooks and dispositions, and learn those trades by which 
they also ^ strengthen the social framework and do not in any way 
prove injurious to the interests of other members of the society. 
That is why there is need of a properly controlled and organised 
education. 

During the process of growth, the individual discovers certain 
things which are good and certain others which are not, some which 
are useful and others which are not. Certain ideas are acceptable 
while others are not. In short, as he starts growing, the environ- 
mental contracts reveal to him what things would be useful and good 
and what not. There is no sense in accepting things as permanently 
good Certain things are found good today but tomorrow they 
might turn otherwise. Pragmatism, as has already been mentioned, 
rejects the idea of accepting eternal truths and fixed principles. 
Truths there are, good there is, but they have all to be proved so by 
human experience. In the process of education, values and truths 
are discovered at each stage and as the individual goes on discover- 
ing them he goes on acquiring more and more self-confidence and 
breadth of vision which is indicative of his growth and realisation 
of some objective. Educational aims are not at the end of the pro- 
cess of education, they are rather within the process and as the 
individual goes on achieving something he goes on achieving some 
educational objective. We shall discuss at a later stage in this 
chapter the aims of education according to John Dewey. Since an 
individual goes on realising values at every step, the aims of education 
cannot be restricted to a single value. There would be thus many 
aims which arc involved in an educational activity and . '' long as an 
individual goes on pursuing some activity, he goes on i dising some 
objective. The whole purpose of education is not to prepare the indivi- 
dual f or any particular mode of life; rather, it is to enable him to live well 
his present life and live it along with others. In the beginning, his 
powers and capacities are limited and they lie dormant. Gradually, 
he acquires more power and confidence and goes on doing that so 
that he is able to help himself as well as the society. This is the 
supreme task of education and, as Kilpatrick says, “An adequate 
educational programme will thus be concerned to help each indivi- 
dual child grow up from his state of initial dependence into full 
participation in the richest available group life, including in a demo- 
cratic country, a full share in the active management of group 
afifairs."^ 

(b) Pragmatism and Problems of Education. Pragmatism 
approaches the problems of education from the progressivist’s point 
of view which stands on two fundamental assumptions, viz., (i) since 
ours is a changing society and the future in uncertain, there should 

1 Kilpatrick, W. H. : Philosophy of Education from the Experimentalist 

Outlook, Forty-first Yearbook : op. cit,, p. 40. 
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not be blind following of accepted traditions, fixed ideals, conven> 
tional outlooks, stereotyped approaches and methods, etc. Since the 
society is in the process of change, our educational system must 
respond to the need of a ch inging rather than a static society. Fifty 
years ago, the social organism did not grow so rapidly, but now it 
cannot be predicted with accuracy what the society and life condi- 
tions would be like within the next ten or twenty years. Hence to 
attempt to educate our children on the basis of some traditional 
practices would be neither gainful nor meaningful for them. We do 
not know whether the son of an agriculturists would become an 
agriculturist or that of a businessmen, a businessman. That could 
be predicted in a vast majority of cases fifty years ago, but that 
cannot be done now. Consequently, our system of education should 
be flexible enough to give our children that flexibility and adapt- 
ability that will help them to take their share in the life-situations 
that they -face when they grow up, and which cannot be predicted 
for them now. (ii) The second characteristic of progressive educa- 
tion relates to the nature of education itself. Since ours is the age 
of democracy, our educational system should be completely 
democratic. Democracy places heavy responsibilities upon the 
society for the education of children because democracy cannot 
function in the absence of good education. We shall discuss the 
relationship between democracy and education in a separate chapter. 
Suffice is to mention here that progressive education believes in a 
programme of democratic education ; in fact, it is progressive 
because it is democratic 

Thre^ principles of educational theory stand out prominently 
from this explanation of progressivism : 

(i) Aims and means of education should not be regarded as 
separate from each other ; rather, they should be considered as inse- 
parable parts of a continuous process Aims when achieved become 
means for other aims, and so long as they are not reached they are 
means. No aims are significant if they are not attainable. To quote 
George Geiger again, “Ends in view when reached become means 
in a continuing serial process. Ends in view that can never be 
reached but function only as absolute, unattainable ideals would 
seem at least Pickwickian. Change can be controlled and meaningful 
only if ends, like means, are free to change.’’^ 

(ii) Since progressive education advocates democratic education 
it follows that the whole framework of education— its aims, organi- 


1 *'This IS the philosophical setting for many of the key-principles of progressive 
education the conception of evolutionary change as being purpose- 

generating, rather than beingpurposely pre-planned, means that educational 
aims as well as content should be continually refashioned for a particular 
society in a particular place and for a particular time, the emphasis of 
education should be on helping students to live happily and well, here and 
now, while preparation for the future receives secondary consideration as a 
by-product of the satisfying experiences.” (Prof. Laurence G, Thomas, 
quoted by Geiger, George R. : op. cit., p. 160). 

* /Wd, p. 149. 
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sation, methods, means etc.,— should be in conformity with demo* 
cratic ideals and practices. Traditional practices should not be 
followed merely because they have been handed down from genera- 
tion to genetation. We must be dynamic in our outlook and should 
not be victims of outworn and antiquated system. 

(iii) A third principle of progressive education is that since 
education is the right of the individual it is the responsibility of the 
state and society to provide proper and adequate facilities for each 
individual to develop his personality to the fullest. Since individuals 
widely differ from one another with regard to their abilities and 
capacities, there is- need for improvising diversified curricula so that 
they can choose their coarses of study according to their needs and 
capacities. The emphasis on multi-lateral curricula, co-currlcular 
activities, dynamic methods of teaching, freedom to children, life- 
cuntred education, home-school relations, etc., characterise pro- 
gressive trends in education. 

(c) Pragmatism and the Education Process. Activity is 
the centr-al point in the whole educative process. In all creative 
learning, agents are involve— the educator and the educand. 
No real learning is conceived without the co-operation between the 
two to achieve their common purposes and goals. Co-operation of 
the two in pursuing an activity gives rise to the process of education 
Action is primordial; unless their is any action, there is no thinking. 
Real education is not mere imparting of bookish information ; real 
education means some definite growth in the child which makes its 
impact upon the behaviour pattern of children. It is a process of 
continuously growing in experience, modifying past experiences and 
reconstructing further experiences. As has already been discussed, 
education, according to the pragmatic view, is a life-long process and 
as Dewey says, it is “a process of reconstruction or reinstitution of 
experience.” 

(d) Pragmatism and Methods of Teaching. The following 
principles may be regarded as significant for instructional purposes 
from the pragmatic standpoint : 

(i) The child is not only to learn but he has also to participate 
in deciding what he would learn. 

(ii) Experiences of children should be given recognition ; the 
teacher is a guide and a manipulator ; he is not a dictator. Know- 
ledge is not imposed from without. It implies growth from within. 

(iii) Child’s capacities, interests, and abilities should be taken 
into account when giving him education. 

(iv) Methods of teaching should be devised on the basis of their 
utility to fulfil the demands of the society. Methods should not be 
rigid and inflexible. Rather, they should be dynamic. 

(v) Traditional methods and approaches should not be over- 
emphasised. They should not be dogmatically accepted. The cri- 
terion for the adoption of the method should be their educational 
soundness and utility. 
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(vi) Correlation of ..tudies, integration and fusion of subjects 
whoever possible, value o.'co -curricular activities, use of audio- visual 
aids in education, proper training of senses, direct experience, and 
learning by doing are some cf the principal elements of progressive 
methods of teaching. 

(vii) Methods of teaching hould be interesting and knowledge 
imparted must be usable in life-siiuations. The concept of life-centred 
education implies that knowledge should not remain a mere verbal 
acquisition but it must be applicable to conditions of life. The child 
should learn as he goes on getting more and more knowledge. The 
knowledge so gained should be functional in nature. 

(viii) Moral education should be given through living in group 
life. 

(ix) Progressive education regards school as a miniature society 
where children get real experience of group life and where they get 
all those virtues and traits of character that enable them to shoulder 
their responsibilities in society. Pragmatism reflects and shares all 
these ideas of progressive education. 

Pragmatism : A Historical Retrospect — John Dewey 

As has already been mentioned, pragmatism is not a product of 
twentieth century mind. The sophist philosophers of ancient Greece 
were the first people who laid down the dictum that ‘man is measure 
of ail things*. Since the 18 th century, pragmatism came to be fav- 
oured by many thinkers in different countries of the world. In the 
United States of America, pragmatic thoughts came to be widely 
held and America may be called the land where they were scientifi- 
cally conceived and elaborately developed. But this does not mean 
that no other philosophy found favour with the American mind. We 
have previously mentioned that many thinkers— R. W. Emerson. 
Jonathan Edwards, Joshia Royce, to mention a few — favoured 
idealistic outlook. Even now there are many people in the United 
States who look at pragmatism with a skeptical attitude and believe 
in the existence of absolute values of life. Yet pragmatism has not 
been accepted as a philosophy : it is not a philosophy concerned 
with the nature of universe and life. It is just an outlook and an 
attitude to approach problems of life. In education it has taken 
various forms, e.g., experimentalism, operationalism, functionalism, 
instrumentalism, and these different names signify emphasis on 
different aspects of the pragmatic method. The basic approach is 
common to all of them, which stands on the assumption that in the 
changing society it is useless to hold fixed or absolute values. The 
impetus to pragmatic outlook was given by the rapid changes that 
took place in the conditions of life due to scientific inventions. 
People started believing that science could reach unimaginable heights 
and that human experience, was capable of determining the nature 
of truth and reality. Rapid advances in the field of science confirm, 
ed man’s faith in accepting only those truths that were discovered 
by science and the changing phenomenon of society substantiated 
that. 
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Of all the philosophers who contributed to the exposition of 
pragmatism the name of John Dewey stands out most prominently. 
Dewey’s ideas have exercised a very powerful influence on present- 
day education and his writings are very widely read by people inter- 
ested in education. In the pages that follow, we shall discuss his 
pedagogic creed and the influence he has exercised on presentday 
education. 

John Dewey (1859-1952) 

John Dewey, as we have already mentioned, has been one of 
the greatest educational thinkers of the present age. The real 
champions of pragmatism in the United States were Charles Peirce 
and William James but they were more of a thinker, and did not 
endeavour to put ideas into practice. John Dewey, on the other 
hand, not only expounded the pragmatic conception of education 
but he also tried some of his ideas in school conditions. He opened 
an experimental school at Chicago which became the laboratory of 
his educational ideas. Dewey’s educational well expounded in his 
^Democracy and Education’, ’Education Today', 'School and Society' 
and varici’c other books but the first of these, i. e., ‘Democracy 
and Education' has come to be regarded as one of the classics of 
education. 

(1) Dewey’s Philosophical Thought. In his earlier writings, 
Dewey does not give any clue to his idealistic inclinations which 
he does give in some of his writings later on. In the beginning, he 
is an out-and-out pragmatist who secs life in a constant flux of 
change and regards divine thoughts, fixed values absolutist tendencies, 
eternal truths, etc., as intellectual makebeliefs having no genuine 
existence. He calls idealistic precepts and spiritualism an excuse 
for escaping from the realities of life. To him, the concept of 
eternal truth has been an impediment to the speed progress and 
civilization and spiritual traditions have given birth to ' large number 
of superstitions prevailing in the society. Human exp erience to him 
is of supreme worth. That only makes values in life and determines 
what is true and what is not. The whole life is a compendium of expe- 
riences in the absence of which there is no life at all. Human pur- 
poses determine actions and they are the motivating force for all 
kinds of activity. There is nothing which is fixed for ever and there 
is no aim which is not attainable. An unattainable aim is a non- 
entity and talking abbut it is useless. These ideas, however, under- 
went a change subsequently. 

After the year 1930, Dewey probably looks at his ideas more 
closely and discovers some of their weaknesses, otherwise why should 
he write in the following tune ? 

“The community of causes and consequences in which we, toge- 
ther with those not born, are enmeshed, is the widest and deepest 
symbol of the mysterious totality of being the imagination called 
the universe. It is the embodiment for sense and thought of that ■ 
encompassing scope of existence the intellect cannot grasp. It is 
the matrix within which our ideal aspirations are born and bred. 
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It is the source of the values that the moral imagination projects as 
directive criteria and as shaping purposes”.^ 

Probably, he was influenced by Plato, Emerson, Bergson, Joshia 
Royce, etc., whose writings had a strong appeal (o his mind. Yet 
this change in his philosophical outlook does not directly afiect bis 
educational philosophy as we '<hall presently see. 

Dewey’s writings on education are summarised very appropriately 
by himself in this most stirring and prophetic work entitled ‘My 
Pedagogic Creed’ published in 1897. Much of his writings on edu* 
cation is foreshadowed in this document. 

In this he has setforth five articles of his pedagogic faith, viz. 

(1) The first relates to educational process : “All education 
proceeds by the participation of the individual in the social conscious- 
ness of the race. This process begins unconsciously almost at 
birth, and is continually shaping the individual’s powers, saturating 
his consciousness, forming his habits, training bis ideas, and arous- 
ing his feelings and emotions.’’ 

(ii) The second relates to his concept of school : “Education 
being a social process, the school is simply that form of community 
life in which all those agencies are concentrated that will be most 
effective in bringing the child to share in the inherited resources of 
the race, and to use his own powers for social evils. Education, 
therefore, is a process of living, and not a preparation for future 
living.’’ 

(iii) In the third article, he mentions the subject-matter of 
education. 

“The social life of the child is the basis of concentration or 
correlation in all his training or growth. The social life gives the 
unconscious unity and the background of all his efforts and all his 
attainments The true centre is not science, nor litera- 

ture, nor history, nor geography, but the child’s own social 
activities.’* 

(iv) The fourth credo relates to the educational method : 

“The law for presenting and treating material is the law implicit 

in the child’s own nature.’’ 

(v) And finally, in the fifth article, he states the social function 
of education : 

“Education is the fundamental method of social progress and 
reform.” 

(2) Nature of Educational Philosophy. Dewey has explain- 
ed his philosophy of education in the 24th Chapter of his book 'Demo- 
cracy and Education' As we mentioned in a previous chapter, 
philosophy is that branch of knowledge which is concerned with the 
comprehension of the realities of life and the universe, which might 
be explained in terms of a unity or duality or plurality. In edu- 


1 From 'A Common Faith’ pp. 85 and 87 quoted by Robert Ulich ; 
History of Educational Thought, pp. 33-34. 
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cation, however, philosophy has come to mean a compendium of 
all those principles and theories that lay down aims of education 
and determine its organisation, methods, and means at a particular 
time in a particular society. A philosophy of education has a pra- 
ctical significance. In other words, it has a two-fold aspect, viz., 
theoretical and practical. Both the aspects must be properly har- 
monised to secure the truth ends of education. Theory would give 
the necessary strength to practice and practical application of the 
theory will give it the necessary support and testify to its worth. 
To quote Dewey, “Philosophy of education is not an external appli- 
cation of ready-made id;as to a system of practice having a radi- 
cally different origin and purpose ; it is oniy an explicit formulation 
of the problems of the formation of the right mental and moral 
habitudes in respect to the difficulties of contemporary social life. 
The most penetrating definition of philosophy which can be given 
is, then, that it is the theory of education in its most general 
phases*'.^ 

(3) Education : Meaning and Basis. According to Dewey, 
education a necessity for life. Each organism has an instinctive 
urge to live and it uses the environment to enable it to survive. 
Plants and trees also get their food from the environment and thus 
grow and live. In the case of human beings it is not the physical 
environment only but the social environment as well, that is impor- 
tant. In the absence of a social environment it is not possible for 
the individual to develop his capacities. The individual comes in 
contact with his environment and as a result of his interaction 
between the two, the continuity of life goes on in its enriched form. 
All things in the universe are perishable and the current of life goes 
on flowing. Life does not perish. Some die, others are born. In 
the case of the physical environment, we see that each year plants 
and trees have a season of fall when thv.> shed old lea es and have 
new ones. This renewal keeps them alive. In the ca o of animate 
creatures, old cells perish and new ones are born. Thus, through a 
process of renewal life goes on. 

In. the case of social environment, a similar process goes on. Society 
also continues through a process of renewal and transmission of the 
ideas, faiths, beliefs, cultures, etc., that it possesses. It transmits 
them through education to coming generations and by keeping 
them alive, keeps itself alive. Education is thus the means for the 
continuity of society. It is through education that society passes on 
to the coming generations those elements that keep it alive and foster 
its growth. In the absence of education, society would perish. 
That’s why Dewey says that “what nutrition and reproduction arc 
to the physiological life, education is to social.”* 

Education is thus a very important activity cf the society and 
it results from participation in the activities of the society. It is 


Democracy and Education (1916 ed.), p. 387. 
^ Ibid, p. 11. 
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the process of reconstruction or reconstitution of experience, “giving 
it a more socialised efficiency*'. It is a process and consists of “the 
acquisition of characteristic social activities, responses and modes 
of conduct that make the cu<ld human and at the same time indivi- 
dual*'. 

The basis of education is the harmony between the interests of 
the child and those of the society. “Education must begin with a 
psychological insight into the child's capacities, interests and habits'*, 
but the child's own interests and tendencies can have full play and 
significance only “when we can translate them into their social 
equivalents. We must be able to carry them back into a social past 
and see them as the inheritance of previous race activities. We 
must ^Iso be able to project them into the future to see what their 
outcome and end will be *’ In other words, the process of education 
should be based on the innate capacities and instincts of the child 
but they should be brought into exercise in the social situations. 
Social efficiency is a very important ability that an individual is to 
acquire and the knowledge and ability that a child acquires should 
be usable in social institutions. “True education comes through 
the stimulation of the child's powers by the demands of social situ- 
ations in which he finds himself.** 

School ! A Specialised Institution for Education 

Since education is a social activity it is the whole social environ- 
ment that is educative in effect. Yet some special institutions have 
been established by the society exclusively for the purpose of impar- 
ting education to the children who are going to become members of 
that society. Schools are such institutions and in schools a specially 
controlled environment is improvised where children get knowledge 
of the processes of society and get acquainted with those ideas, 
thoughts, faiths, qualities, attitudes and skills, etc., that will enable 
them to meet their social obligations. 'The school’*, says Dewey, 
“is a social institution. Education being a social process, the school 
is simply that form of community life in which all those agencies 
are concentrated that will be most effective in bringing the child to 
share in the inherited resources of the race, and to use his own 
powers for social ends.'* 

The conception of school as a miniature society is the present- 
day development necessitated by the impact of democracy on edu- 
cation. The school is no longer to be a place where children get 
certain knowledges of factual subjects but it is to be a place where 
they get experience of life situations where they get opportunities 
to participate in activities which are vitally connected with activities 
in the wide** social environment and where they get experiences that 
will enable them to share the experiences in the society. This is 
the concept of life-centred education that goes with the philosophy 
of present-day education. It suggests that education is not a pre- 
paration for life but it is life itself. The school is not a place where 
training for a future life is given but is a place where children learn 
to live, and they live as members of a school community which is a 
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part of the wider community. School life is a particle of social life 
where the “real, meaningful activities of race are simplified, purified, 
and balanced” for the purpose of children so that they are initiated 
into the social life ; they know what it is, and learn how to live in 
it successfully. 

It may be relevant here to compare this view with how educa- 
tional planning has proceeded in our country since independence 
and how the concept of democratic education has been envisaged in 
the various plans of educational reconstruction in democratic India. 
There has been an increasing interest among the educational plan- 
ners in the remodelling of the educational system and making it 
capable for meeting the challenge of the new social and political 
conditions. It has been recognised that to make India strong 
in its democratic set-up, it is necessary to provide an education that is 
closely related to conditions of life. This will acquaint the young- 
sters with the processes and structures of Indian society and will 
enable then to contribute to its strength and solidarity. For realis- 
ing that objective it is necessary that our educational institutions 
are not only places where children get certain amount of bookish 
informat;,!'* and knowledge only, but they are also places where 
they come to know the structure of the society of which they are 
going to be active members and towards the consolidation of which 
they have to accept their share and responsibility. In other words, 
schools will be social institutions which by representing life in the 
wide social arena outside and constantly maintain by a vital contact 
with the real life outside will make their programmes meaningful 
and useful. The following extract from the Report of the Secon- 
dary Education Commission forcefully brings out the idea of the 
type of schools that are envisaged in democratic India : 

“The school will, no doubt, be a community but it will be a 
small community within a larger community and success and 
vitality will depend on the constant interplay of h. 'thy influences 
within it and the larger community outside. What we would like 
to see is a two-way traffic so that the problems that arise in the 
home and community life and the realistic experiences gained there 
should be brought into school so that education may be based on 
them and be intimately connected with real life, and on the other 
hand, the new knowledge, skills, attitudes, and values acquired in 
the school should be carried into the home-life to solve its problems 
to raise its standards, and link up the teachers, parents, and child- 
ren into one comp..ct and naturally helpful group outside 

life will flow into the ‘school and lower, it not knock down’ the 
walls that at present isolate it from the currents of life operating 
outside”.^ 

We have referred to Dewey’s conception of school as a special 
environment simplifying, purifying, and balancing ^tivities of the 
human race for the benefit of children. But since the present 
civilisation is very complex and expansive it is not possible for the 


1 Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 221. 
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school or any other institution to enable the individual to assimilate 
or rehearse it in toto. The school has a special function to simplify 
these diverse activities and to present such signihcant experiences 
growing out of it as have a special bearing on the life of the child 
and are likely to shed educationally healthy influences^ on his out- 
look and personality. The school is a miniature society in the 
sense that it presents to the child a natural society, but at the same 
time, it is also an artificial society because it presents a selective 
environment which incorporates the healthy features of that society. 
Features which are baneful and do not hold out healthy precepts 
should be avoided. As the societies become more and more com- 
plex it becomes all the more necessary for the school to specially 
make a selection of the important and useful features of the social 
life and thus initiate the youngsters into the matrix of the environ- 
ment outside school. It is neither possible nor desirable for educa- 
tional institutions to take a segment of social life at random and 
present that to children. Rather, they are to take an over-all view 
of the community life in which they are located and choose from 
that life those features that will best develop the right type of atti- 
tudes and dispositions among children; apprise them in the best 
possible manner of the salient processes of the community life, and 
enable them, as much as possible, to take their share in that life. 
To quote Dewey, **three of the more important functions of this 
special environment (i. e., the school), are ; simplifying and ordering 
the factors of the disposition it is wished to develop; purifying and 
idealising the existing social customs ; creating a wider and better 
balanced environment than that by which the young would be likely, 
if left to themselves, to be influenced.*’^ 

Process of Instruction and Methods of Teaching 

Direct experience is the surest basis of all methods of instruc- 
tion. The child learns best by doing. The function of school is to 
provide an environment and improvise activities in such a way that 
children get sufficient opportunities for learning through the use of 
their senses. “All learning”, says Dewey, “must come as a 
by-product of actions and never as something learned directly for its 
own sake.” The methods of institution should be based on the 
activities of children. . Only then can they be interesting and can 
lead to full assimilation of knowledge. Modern psycholpgical resear- 
ches have revealed that learning takes place best when there is an 
opportunity for the child to use the maximum number of senses. 
If a child can touch and feel things, can hear and see them, and 
also can taste them, he understands them in their fullness, and then 
real learning results. The principle is very simple : learning can 
be effective when it is based on the interest of children ; interest can 
be aroused when children are provided with activities which have a 
genuine appeal for them ; and once children get interested in activi- 


1 Democracy and Education, p. 27. 
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ties, they pursue them whole-heartediy, so that there is acquisition of 
necessary knowledge and skills. 

According to Dewey, all experiences, which reflect and represent 
systematised ideas, originate through activities. It is through 
participation in activities that experience goes on increasing. Mind 
is the necessary tool that helps in the process of increase in experie- 
nce. The process is like this : First comes some action and then 
mind learns something from participating in that action. A child 
thrusts his hand into fire and gets burnt. The activity teaches him 
a lesson and he does not repeat it next time. If an activity gives 
happiness, there is the tendency to repeat it ; if it entails pain, the 
individual refrains from it. What Dewey emphasises is that it is 
activity which sets the mind to work. Thinking comes afterwards. 
“Action is primordial, and it is followed by experience : also action 
is modified by experience either by being inhibited or by being 
repeated.” 

Dewey analyses the process of thinking in “How we think”. He 
says that thinking takes place only when some activity has preceded 
it to serve as a stimulus to cause it. So long as an activity of an 
individual on unhampered, there is nothing to cause him to 

think. The moment the course of the activity is baulked, there is 
thinking. It comes only when a problem interferes with the activity 
itself and the mind starts thinking of solutions to that problem. 
When a way has been found out >t is tried and the adjustment of 
activities on its basis takes place. Thus, thinking is a process 
of activity : it is a continuous process of experimentation or of 
readjustment of experience. The following stages are involved in 
the whole process ; 


1 First Stage 
n Second Stage 

m Third Stage 
IV Fourth Stage 


Appearance of a problem. 

Central heart of the problem discovered 
(pin-poiot*n? the problv.-’)- 
Possible solutions sugge.. -d. 

Mental trial of solutions and selection 
of the most suitable one for experi- 
mentation. 


V Fifth Stage Experimentation leading to acceptance 

if the solution works well and rejection 
if it does not. Then follows experi- 
mentation again. 

John Dewey transfers the above analysis tp organising all methods 
of instruction. Since the activity ot the child ia the centre of the 
method to be employed, the teacher’s ingenuity lies in posing a 
problem for the child, in helping him to nalyse its elements and pin- 
pointing the root of the problem; in frammg workable hypotheses and 
working upon them, and finally discovering solution of the problem. 
This analysis has given sufficient strength to the modern progressive 
methods of instruction like the project method, the problem method. 


E.T.9 
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the Montessori system, the Dalton plan, etc. All these methods may 
be grouped together under one head, viz., ‘activity method* and the 
essence of all of them is to emphasise the activity of the child and 
making it the focal point in organising instruction around it. These 
methods enable children to make the best of their powers and 
capacities. They do not confine themselves merely to fill their 
minds with scraps of information which they might never be able to 
use. The activity principle haa been accepted as a very sound 
principle in modern pedagogy and there is a growing interest among 
teachers to reorganise their methods along the principle of learning 
by doing. 

No method in education has, however, to be accredited as the 
best method foi all situations. All methods of instruction should 
be dynamic and flexible which means that they must be modified 
and adapted to suit the nature of the subject-matter as well as the 
learning potentiality of the children. Methods of teaching are means 
to certain ends and teachers should not become slaves to them. If 
methods dominate, teaching would become formal, mechanical, and 
ungainful. The traits of a good method are its straightforwardness, 
its flexibility, and its effectiveness in arousing interest of children 
and helping them learn. No static or fixed-for-ever methods can 
ever have a place in a programme of democratic education. 

Aims of Education and Organisation of Curriculum 

We have discussed in the second chapter the aims of education 
according to the pragmatic standpoint. Dewey has challenged the 
popular conception of aims of education by asserting that what is 
generally regarded as an aim is not an aim at all. Thg real aim is 
not a fixed target as is commonly conceived ; it is rather the activity 
that is directed to reach the target. When we say that our aim is 
a particular point in view, we in fact make a wrong statement. Our 
aim is not a particular point ; rather it is reaching that point which 
is our aim. The aim is, therefore, a well-organised activity and 
it does not lie at the end of the activity but it exists in 
the process of that activity. That is why Dewey says that it is 
absurd to talk about the aim of education which does not have any 
one single aim, but rather has a multiplicity of aims that are being 
constantly realised as the process of education goes on.^ “The 
process of education has no end beyond itself ; it is its own end : 
the educational process is one of continuous reorganising, reconstruct- 
ing, and manuf^acturing. Since in reality there is nothing to which 
growth is relative save more growth, there is nothing to which edu- 
cation is subordinate save more education.’’* 


1 “The process and the goal of education are one and the same thing.’’ 

(My Pedagogic Creed, p. 13) 

* Democracy and Education, pp. 59-60. 

“...to set-up any end outside of education, as furnishing its goal and 
standard, is to deprive the educational process of much of its meaning, and 
tend to make us rely upon false and external stimuli in dealing with the 
child.” 

(My Pedagogic Creed, p. 13) 
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The present concept of curriculum and its significance will be 
dealt with in details in a separate chapter at a later stage in this 
volume. Dewey’s conception of curriculum is as broad-based as the 
concept of democratic education. Instead of confining itself to a 
study of a few academic subjects, the modern thinks of curriculum 
as related to the whole living of pupils. The present trend to include 
the total experiences of children at school in curriculum, the empha- 
sis on correlation and fusion of subjects specially in the lower grades, 
the need for relating the curriculum to the realistic situations of life, 
and to provide a broad base to the curriculum, are all salient points 
forming the essential elements of curriculum that have acquired 
recognition in present-day education. All these principles have 
found an important place in the writings of John Dewey. 

It is important to note how the present trends in our secondary 
education are shaping themselves along the ideals of democratic 
education indicated in the foregoing lines. The Governments at the 
Union and states’ levels in India have already taken steps towards 
reorganisation of secondary education and making it responsive to 
the ideals of democracy. The new curricula for secondary schools 
as envisagecl under the Report of the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion and, more recently, the recommendations of the education 
commission view education from a broad standpoint and attempt to 
fulfil the task of really democratic education and all it tries to achieve. 
It has been recognised that “according to the best educational 
thought curriculum does not mean unly the academic subjects 
traditionally taught in the school, but it includes, totality of experie- 
nces that a child receives at school. In this sense, the whole life 
of the school becomes the curriculum which can touch the life 
of students at all points and help in the evolution of a balanced 
personality.”^ 

The concept of life-centred education implies tt. broad conno- 
tation of the term ‘curriculum’ which is not to be regarded merely 
as a collection of certain courses of studies but a series of activities 
well-chosen and organised on the basis of the innate capacities of 
children to participate in them and also on the needs of the existing 
social life. “The scheme of a curriculum must take account of the 
adaptation of studies to the needs of the existing community life ; 
it must select with the intention of improving the life we live in 
common so that the future shall be better than the past.” 

Discipline and Interest 

It is important to note what Dewey says about discipline and 
interest. Since the entire process of education involves a series of 
well-selectedl, well-ordered and graded, nd well-conducted activities 
two things are very significant if the activities, one after another or 
concurrently, are to be carried to successful completion : they are 
discipline and interest. If an individual gets interested in an activity, 
he will pursue it whole-heartedly and with undivided attention and 


I Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 225. 
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make full use of his powers and capacities. He will not waste bis 
energies. Dewey defines discipline as proper use of one’s energies 
and powers. Once an individual becomes interested in an action, he 
becomes disciplined. Discipline involves proper use of power, avoid- 
ing wastage of energy, determining what is to be done and what 
is to be avoided, pooling out all resources for carrying an activity 
to completion and concentrating on that activity with all attention. 
In the broad sense “discipline means powers at command ; mastery 
of the resources available for carrying through the action under- 
taken. To know what one is to do and to move to do it promptly 
and by use of the requisite means is to be disciplined, whether we 
are thinking of an army or a mind. Discipline is positive. To cow 
the spirit, to subdue inclinations, to compel obedience, to mortify 
the flesh, to make a subordinate perform an uncongenial task— these 
things are, and are not, disciplinary according as they do or do not 
tend to the development of power to recognise what one is about 
and to persistence in accomplishment 

The word ‘interest’ is commonly used in a variety of senses. We 
talk about a man’s interest in politics or in social service or in 
religion and so on ; we also mean by ‘interest’ an individual’s ‘selfish 
motives'. For example, if somebody takes side of somebody, we say 
that so and so is interested in his cause. In a third sense, we mean 
by ‘interest’ an individual’s whole-hearted attention in a certain 
cause or activity. According to Dewey, “interest represents the 
moving force of objects — whether perceived or presented in imagina- 
tion — in any experience having a purpose.’’* It is manifest in the 
deliberate attempt of the individual in pursuing an activity. There 
are two stages in an activity — first, the stage when the individul 
takes up an activity and the second, when he has completed it. 
Between these two stages, he is busy in pooling all his resources, 
surmounting difficulties and trying heart and soul to realise the 
objective. Interest relates to the intermediary stage — the stage 
between the state of incompleteness and that of completeness and 
the energy, vigour, and enthusiasm with which a person pursues the 
activity show his interest in it. Interest thus relates to the mani- 
pulation of the activity and the endeavour on the part of the in- 
dividual to provide means for the realisation of that activity. It is 
not something dissociated from activity ; rather it is continuously 
observable while the person is engrossed in the activity. Discipline 
and interest are thus correlative aspects of an activity having an 
aim. An individual is said to be interested in an activity when he 
is wholeheartedly pursuing it and he is said to be disciplined when 
he is making full use of his powers and knowledge in pursuing that 
activity. 

Influences of Dewey on Modem Education 
Modern education has been greatly influenced by the thoughts 
of John Dewey. He was not only an educational thinker but was 


1 Democracy end Education, pp. 151-152. 
« Jbut, p. 152-153. 
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a teacher as well.^ While at Chicago, he opened a University Ele- 
mentary School which was modelled upon his thoughts and which 
served as a laboratory for the experimentation of his ideas. His 
fame as an educational thinker reached all over the world. His 
writings on education are very widely read and appreciated today. 
Better perhaps than any other educator, he has worked out his 
philosophy of education after careful experimentation suited to the 
needs of the changed and changing times. A new outlook has 
shaped his educational theory and borad exposition has been given 
to the pragmatic philosophy of education. To compare him with 
other educational philosophers, while many of them framed a phi- 
losophy of education first and then thought of the practical side, 
Dewey framed his educational philosophy out of his own experi- 
ments. His philosophy of education is intensely practical. It is 
not just an academic or intellectual discussion of educational prob- 
lems, but is a treatment of them in the light of situations in which 
they have developed. His educational philosophy is dynamic and 
objective. 

D<‘v.i:’c educational thoughts attracted the attention of many 
educational planners in foreign countries. He was invited to lecture 
in China and Japan and was invited by the Turkish and the Russian 
governments to assist them in planning their educational systems. His 
University Elementary School was very much appreciated. It was 
an institution where ‘’theories and ideas might be demonstrated, 
tested, criticised, enforced and the evolution of new truths might 
take place”. The purpose of the school was to present a programme 
of education to children which was related to life and which suited 
the needs of children of four to twelve years of age. The University 
Elementary School was a great success. 

Dewey was a prolific writer and get a correvt appraisal of his 
'educational ideas one has to study his writings in Cv.ails. The most 
important works of John Dewey are the following : 

( i ) School and Society. 

( ii ) The child and His Curriculum. 

( iii ) How We Think. 

( iv ) Interest and Effort in Education. 

( V ) Democracy and Education. 

( vi ) Reconstruction in Philosophy. 

(vii ) Human Nature and Conduct . An Introduction to Social 
Psychology. 

(viii) The Quest for Certainty A Study of the Relation of 
Knowledge and Action. 

( ix ) Education Today. 

Besides these, Dewey’s educational ideas are contained in many 
of the articles and essays that he contributed to educational journals 
and magazines. During his own life-time, his ideas were widely 
disseminated, accepted, and also criticised. 
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Regarding Dewey’s contribution to modern educational thought 
the following points may well be borne in mind. This does not, 
however, mean that it was only Dewey who emphasised these ideas 
and none else did. There are the ideas that he very strongly advo- 
cated and that finally came to be associated with Dewian philoso- 
phy of education : 

(i) Education in the broad sense is a necessity of life and its 
process is life-long. 

(ii) Education is the result of the constant interaction of the 
individual and his environment. 

(iii) Education is a necessity for the continuity of social life as 
well and consequently, it is a social function. 

(iv) Education should begin with a psychological insight into 
the innate capacities and abilities of the child but the child’s capa- 
cities and powers must be developed through the social medium. 
Dewey maintains a balance between individual growth and social 
efiSciency. 

(v) Regarding methods and means, he has favoured play-way, 
direct experience, and ‘learning*. His emphasis on activity of the 
child has led to the formulation of many progressive methods of 
instruction. 

(vi) Dewey has taken a very wide view of the curriculum which 
corresponds to our present conception of curriculum. All through 
his writings he has stuck to the concept of life-centred education — 
education related to the realities of life. 

•*|V 

(vii) That school is a social institution preparing the child to 
participate effectively in social life when grown up, that it has a 
special function in a democracy to teach children the ideals of 
democracy and enable them to stick to them, that traditional and 
rigid ways cannot be good for ever, that the methods and means of 
education should be dynamic and flexible— these are all educational 
concepts that have found a prominent place in Dewey’s educational 
philosophy. 

Conclusion 

As a philosophy of education, pragmatism has been criticised by 
many people specially due to its over-emphasis on man-made values 
and rejection of the eternal values of life. John Dewey has also not 
been able to escape some of the criticism, and, as has been pointed 
out earlier in this chapter, Dewey himself in his writings after 1930 
has showed his inclination towards the transcendental values of 
existence. But whatever'be the weakness of his educational creed, 
the fact remains that as a practical educationist Dewey’s ideas have 
been widely appreciated though most of them may be compared to 
those of several other educators, past and present. Each country, 
each age has its own problems and no cure-all for all problems for 
all times can be provided by anybody. Dewey’s ideas might work 
well in the United States and they might not be successful under 
different situations at the same time ; but that statement proves the 
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worth of his pedagogical creed which is that educational theories 
and practices must be in conformity with the conditions prevailing 
in a society at a particular time and that no fixed-for-ever ideas or 
principles be ever accepted if education is to be planned for a chang- 
ing and dynamic society. 

Summ ary 

Pragmatism is characteristic of current educational thought and 
it is representative of progressive trends in education. ^ Progressive 
education lays emphasis on learning by doing and involving the child 
actively in the learning process. Too much restraint will retard the 
natuial growth of children : The child must be given educative 
freedom to express and develop himself Pragmatism implies that 
educational aims should not be rigidly laid down. They are to be 
flexible and adaptable to the changing needs of the society of which 
the child is an integral part. Similarly, instructional methods should 
be dynamic, conforming to the requirements of the subject-matter 
and capaci"‘v and conceotual level of the child. According to 
pragmatism, education is a means, rather than an end. 

Aims and values are not final ends, otherwise they will mar the 
end of all educative activity and hence of the progress of the society, 
as they arc natural correlates Pragmatism believes essentially in 
activity and learning CKperiences of child^’en. They are naturally 
more significant and educationally more gainful than mere theory. 
In the changing world, truth, reality and goodness are relative terms 
and their definitions are subject to change. Historically, pragmatic 
approach is traceable to the sophist philosophers of ancient Greece 
who held that ‘man is the measure of all things’. It makes human 
experience the centre of all reality. Charles Perie, y/'lliam James 
and John Dewey were the great advocates of pragmatic' Pragma- 
tism cannot be called a philosophy. It is just an approach to look 
at things Pragmatism is midway between idealism and naturalism. 
Human purposes are related and conditioned by human experience. 
Purposes and experiences have, therefore, to be educationally stimu- 
lating conducive for individual’s growth. Like idealism, pragma- 
tism also attaches importance to the personality of the individual, 
but it looks upon it from the naturalist’s and not from rhe idealist s 
point of view. According to pragmatists motives are the guiding 
and driving force behind all actions. 

It is true that human purposes lead to various activities, but 
human purposes very often lead to cmflicis as well.^ Again, human 
experience is limited and it may be ri'^i' to make it the sole deter- 
miner of the values and realities of life. Wiftiout^ eternal values, the 
social organism may follow false values and negative virtues of life. 

The acceptance of the philosophy of human purpose as the sole 
arbiter of human actions will drive human race towards selfishness 
and egoism. It will damp human incentive to do noble deeds, and 
to practise virtue through self-sacrifice. Again, all action may not 
necessarily lead to thinking leading to the enrichment of experience. 
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Pragmitists are correct when they say that practical activities must 
provide iocentive to learning but the goal should be the pursuit 
of learning for its own sake rather than the achievement of certain 
incidental values based on self-interest. 

Pragmatism is based on a close relationship between the theory 
and practice of education. It believes that the basis of education 
should not by static, but it should be geared to the needs of the 
society at a particular time. Pragmatism is a progressive philosophy 
of education and it has greatly influenced different aspects of educa- 
tion e.g., its aims, problems, its process, methods and means, etc., 
etc. The pragmatic view of education is to bring about changes in 
the behaviour of the individuals by means of healthy activities. The 
changes in the growth of the individual relate to his physical, intell- 
ectual, mental, and moral development. Education, according to 
this view, is a life-long process. The pragmatic view of education 
envisages the growth of the individual in relation to the society of 
which he is an integral member. Pragmatism rejects accepting 
immutable values to guide educational objectives and its practices. 
According to it, educational aims are not at the end of the process of 
education, rather they lie within the process itself. The purpose of 
education is not to prepare the individual for any future life ; rather 
it is to enable him to live his present life well and in close collabora- 
tion with his fellow-beings. 

Pragmatic philosophy of education implies two fundamental 
assumptions : ^ 

(a) Educational systems must respond to the needs of a chang- 
ing rather than a static society. 

(b) Our system of education should be democratic : 

This implies : 

( i ) Aims and means of education should be conceived as 
inseparable. 

( ii ) The whole framework of education— its aims, oraga- 
nisation, methods, means, etc., should be in conformity 
with democratic ideals and practices. 

( iii ) It is the duty of the State and society to provide 
proper and adequate facilities for the education of 
each individual. 

According to pragmatism, activity is the central point in the 
whole educative process Education is not mere imparting of bookish 
knowledge but modifying the behaviours of children. Methods of 
teaching are to be dynamic. The courses of study and methods of 
instruction should suit the abilities and capacities of children. Ex- 
periences of children are to be the basis of educative process. Curri- 
culum should be conceived in broad terms consisting of the total 
life of school. In causing effective learning among pupils, correla- 
tion of studies, integration and fusion of subjects wherever possible, 
oi^anisation of co-0rricular activities, use of audio-visual aids, pro- 
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per training of senses and direct learning experiences of children, 
all must play their role. 

John Dewey. Of all the philosophers who contributed to the 
exposition of pragmatism, the name of John Dewey stands out most 
prominently. To him the concept of eternal values has been an 
impediment to the development of civilisation. According to Dewey, 
philosophy in education means the compendium of all those princi- 
ples and theories that lay down aims of education and determine 
its organisation, methods and means at a particular time, in a parti- 
cular society. According to hi m, edu cation is a necessity for life, 
In_the absence ofthe social environment, it is not possibl^'fbr'the 
indmdual to develop his capacities. Society continues through a 
process of renewal and transmission of its ideas to succeeding genera- 
tions. He says, “What nutrition and reproduction are to the 
physiological life, education is to social life”. The basis of education 
should be to secure harmony between the interests of the child and 
those of the society. “True education comes through the stimula- 
tion of the child’s power by the demands of social stimulation in 
which f "d? himself.” 

According to Dewey, the school has a very significant role to 
play. It has to be the forum of diverse social activity, which should 
give children social efficiency and traits of personality to live fuller 
and richer lives. ^ He conceives school as a miniature society. Edu- 
cation is not a preparation for life but is life itself. Dewey's con- 
ception of school is that it is a special environment — simplifying, 
purifying, and balancing activities of the human race for the benefit 
of children. Direct experiences are the surest basis for all methods 
of instruction. The most effective learning takes place through par- 
ticipating in experiences and activities related to educational goals. 

All experiences grow out of activities. It is the .ctivity which 
sets the mind to work. According to Dewey, thinking is a process 
of activity ; it is a continuous process of experimentation of re-ad- 
justment of experience. In his methods, Dewey pleads for the pro- 
blematic approach which implies first, stimulating the thinking of 
the child by posing a problem, and then seeking its solution. Accord- 
ing to him, educational process is a continuous process and it 
does not end with the realisation of a single aim of education. 

John Dewey also i onceives curriculum in a very wide and com- 
prehensive sense. It includes the totality of xperiences which 
children get at school. It is not confined merely to bookish know- 
ledge but IS intimately related to the needs of children as well as of 
the community of which they are compunent parts. 

According to Dewey, discipline and interest are essential to cause 
effective learning and to secure proper goals of education. Interest 
will make the learning process purposeful and a stimulating experi- 
ence. Discipline implies the proper use of one’s energies and powers. 
Discipline has a positive basis. It is the result of a rationalised 
thought and action lather than imposition of ‘an order’ by authority 
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or punishment. Dewey’s influence on modern education is pro> 
found. He gave a broad exposition to the pragmatic philosophy 
of education. His philosophy of education is intensely practical. 
Dewey’s writings have also influenced educational thought in differ* 
ent countries of the world. His influence on educational objectives^ 
methods of instruction, theory of discipline, doctrine of interest and 
activity has been immense. His broad-based conception of curriculum 
and school as a miniature society are educationally unique features 
of educational philosophy. 



Chapter 



Realism in Education 

Introduction 

What one believes has great significance for one’s life. Each 
individual acquires certain faiths in his life and adherence to them 
is regarded by him as a sacred mission of his life. These faiths and 
beliefs, or creeds, as we might call them, are components of a man’s 
philosophy and dictate the course of his behaviour in different situa- 
tions of life. Some people have identical faiths while others have 
dififerent ones. All people have a tendency to convert others to 
their own h iths. History records numerous instances of how men 
at different periods fought for their religious faiths. In the world 
of today, religious faiths do not cause conflicts though to a certain 
extent they breed racial and communal rivalries. Today’s world is 
a victim of rival political faiths and nations endeavour to secure 
not the victory of any religious faiths bur that of certain political 
faiths. Idealism, pragmatism, and naturalism are also faiths and 
they determine the course of human life according as men and 
women abide by them. Yet they are not dogmatic beliefs giving 
birth to mutual jealousies and driving human beings to the verge 
of war for securing triumph for anyone of them. These are just 
modes of thinking and people may or may not accept fhem without 
creating any ill-will among themselves. Realism i -Iso one such 
belief. It does not in any way arouse any kind of funaticism but 
just makes an appeal to human mind for looking at the phenomena 
of the universe. It is not a philosophy of life, like idealism or 
naturalism, but like pragmatism it is an attitude of mind, a mode of 
thinking and an attempt to explain the nature of things. It is as old 
as the time of Aristotle but it did not have very many supporters in 
the past. With the beginning of scientific advances in the 17th and 
18th centuries an awakened interest in the real phenomena of the 
world was aroused and since then realism has had an impressive 
revival. We shall discuss in the course of this chapter the basic 
principal of realism and also trace its progress and its forms since 
the 17th century. 

Realism Explanation 

In the present century, realism has acquired two forms. George 
Santayana and Lovejoy, for example, belong to the school of 
critical realists ; Montague and Perry, on the other hand, are identi- 
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fled with the school of neo-realists. The differences between these 
schools are in form only, not in fundamentals. The principal prin- 
ciple of realism is the principle of independence which is not very 
difficult to understand. If we put a question like this : Can a thing 
exist without being humanly known ? Or, Can a thing exist inde- 
pendent of our knowledge ? — the realist would say, "Yes”. Here 
there is a fundamental difference between the pragmatist and the 
realist. To the abovementioned question, the pragmatist’s answer 
would be in the negative. For the pragmatist, human experience is 
supreme. Anything that does not come within the ken of human 
experience is a non-entity. To the realist also human experience 
is important but more important than that is the thing itself which 
human experience conceives. So far as mental activity is concerned, 
pragmatism and realism, both have the same opinion, which is the 
understanding of the thing through intelligence. The difference is 
not in the mental function that takes place between the object and 
its conprehension by the human mind. The defference is "in the 
interpretation of what takes place in the noetic, cognitive or intel- 
lectual response. Does one attribute to intellectual activity an 
impression or prehension of the pre-existant ? If so, he is a realist. 
Does one attribute to this activity the creation of the existent ? 
If so, he is not a realist”. The distinction between instrumetalist’s 
and realist’s outlooks should not be lost sight of in the midst of any 
philosophical enigma. Realism, as has been said, lays emphasis on 
the independence of object whether human mind knows about it or 
not. It asserts that things can exist without their being known 
at all. Pragmatism on the other hand, holds that i^othing exists if 
it is not humanly known. Realism and pragmatism are both 
philosophies of the experience type and therefore, they have con- 
sensus to a certain* degree. But whereas pragmatism puts more 
value on human experience and the truths made or unmade by that, 
realism values more the truths of science and from the point of 
view is akin to naturalism. 

Realism : A Historical Retrospect 

The realistic movement which started from the 16th century 
was the result of man’s increased interest in nature. The 16th and 
17th centuries witnessed great inventions and epochal discoveries 
which greatly increased the store of human knowledge. The rise 
of scientific enquiry opened new vistas before human mind. Coper- 
nicus’ doctrine of heliocentricity, Johann Kepler’s principles of the 
three laws for planetary motion, Galileo’s telescope, Newton’s law 
of gravitation, Harvey’s theory of the circulation of blood. Bacon’s 
formulation and statement of the new scientific method— all these 
led to a new spirit of inquiry into the realities t)f nature, and human 
mind began to soar high to discover unknown things. The interest 
in language and literature began to wane and people became more 
interested in man and his environment. For, "back of language 
and literature is the man himself and his surroundings which enable 
him to produce fine things”. Consequently, there arose a demand 
for a new type of education in which truth rather than beauty. 
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realities ot the life of the day rather than the beauties of the Roman 
days were the aiins of education. The new conception was marked 
by an awakened interest in the natural phenomena and social insti- 
tution. This new outlook came to be termed Realism in education 
and it dominated the educational thought and practice during the 
17th century. “The dominant interest in progressive thought in the 
1 Sth century was personal and cultural and hence revealed itself in 
literary and aesthetic forms. During the 16th century, this domi- 
nating interest was moral and reformatory and hence became chiefly 
religious and social. But during the 17th century, the same intelle- 
ctual interests and forces became impersonal and directed towards 
philosophical and scientific problems Consequently, the educa- 

tional aspect of the movement, here termed senbe-realism may be 
appropriately termed the early scientific movement.’’ 

Applied to education, the new spirit manifested itself in these 
different forms : 

(a) Humanistic realism, 

(b) realism, 

(c) Sense realism. 


(a) Humanistic realism. Hnmanistic Realism represented the 
survival of the idea of the Renaissance but it did that in a different 
way. While the classical humanists placed emphasis on form and 
style, the humanistic realist opposed it in favour of content and ideas. 
The new movement too had an equal amount of regard for the 
ancient literature and the humanistic realists held that “not only 
(it) was the widest product of human intelligence but practically all 
that was worthy of man’s attention’’. But the purpose of the huma- 
nistic realist was not to master the style of Cicero ann other classical 
writers as was emphasised in those days out they ad ' >cated that a 
more useful study was the study of one’s social life am. environment 
through the study of the ancient literature. The old literature was 
thus to serve as a means to an end which was to teach how to live 
usefully in the world. There would be no unintelligent cramming 
or formal linguistic drill but a critical appreciation of the literature 
to serve as a guide in practical life. The classics were nevertheless 
to be the basis because “not only did ancient philosophy contain 
the true philosophy of this life, but languages were the key to the 
real understanding of the Christian religion’’. Not only did mastery 
of these languages give power of speech ; and her., e influence over 
one’s fellows ; but “if military science was to be studied it could 
in no place be better searched for th^n in Caesar and Xenophon ; 
was agriculture to be practised no better guide was to be found than 
Virgil or Columella ; was architecture to be mastered, no better way 
existed than through Vitruvius ; was geography to be considered 
it must be through Mela or Solinus ; was medicine to be understood 
no better means than Celsus existed ; was natural history to be 
appreciated, there was no adequate information than Pliny and 
Seneca ; Aristotle fm'nished the basis of all sciences. Plato of all 
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philosophy ; Cicero of all institutional life ; and the Church-Fathers 
and the Scriptures of all religion. 

Exponents of Humanistic Realism. The Dutch international 
scholar Erasmus (1446-1536), the Frenchman Rabelais (1483-1553), 
and the English poet Milton (1608-1674) were the most prominent 
representatives of humanistic realism. 

(i) Erasmus. A bitter critic of narrow humanism, Erasmus 
clearly distinguished between the education of words and that of 
things. He pointed out that “knowledge seems to be of two kinds : 
that of things and that of words”. Of these two kinds of knowledge 
“that of words comes first, that of things is the more important.” 
This sums up his attitude towards learning. Form and style which 
mean the knowledge of words are not so important as the social life 
and institutions which involve the knowledge of things. In his 
“System of Studies,” he pointed out the utility of the study of 
content instead of the form of the ancient authors. In bis “Cicero- 
nianism” he ridiculed those who placed emphasis on form and 
style. 

(ii) Rabelais. A bitter satirist, Rabelais in his ‘Life of 
Gargantua’ (1533) and ‘The Heroic Deeds of Pantagruel’ (1535) 
expounds his views on the kind of education aspired for. He strongly 
criticised the shallow and insincere life of his age and ridiculed the 
old scholastic learning and medieval formalism. All knowledge, he 
said, would come from books but the process of education must be 
pleasant and not rendered bitter by placing emphasis on drill and 
cramming forms. Rabelais' book is extensively read,gnd his influe- 
nce on later educational thinkers was very great. 

(iii) Milton. Milton’s ‘Tractate on Education’ (1644) remains 
one of the best expres'sions of humanistic realism. In the beginning, 
Milton exposes the folly of the traditional curriculum and methods. 
Then he goes to analyse the work of the school which is to provide 
for the education of boys between twelve and twenty-one. He divides 
the programme of work as follows ; 

1st year ; Latin grammar, arithmetic, geometry, and reading 
of simple Latin and Greek. 

2nd year : Greek, agriculture, geography, natural philosophy, 
mathematics, engineering and architecture. 

5th year : Chief writings of the ancients in prose and poetry 
on these subjects. 

Remaining years : Ethical instruction, Bible, Hebrew, Greek, 
Roman and Saxon law, economics, politics, history, 
logic, rhetoric, poetry— all by reading select writers. 

What Rabelais recommended just in jest, Milton adopted in 
truth for his boy at school. He was a true representative of huma- 
nistic realism in the sense that he advocated the imparting of all 
information through the ancient literature. 


* Monroe, Paul < Bistory of Education, p. 444. 
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Educational results of humanistic realism. The effects of 
humanistic realism were not very conspicuous because of its close 
relationship with classical studies. Its influence was however, visible 
in individual teacher’s programmes. As could be expected, in the 
lower schools its effects were negligible, though in universities it 
made considerable headway. Yet by its opposition of form and its 
placing emphasis on the realities of life, it directly led to sense 
realism that soon found a place in organised educational wotk. 

(b) Social Realism. “Social realism' , says Cubberley, “was 
the natural reaction of practical men of the new world against a 
type of education that tended to perpetuate the pedantry of an 
earlier age, by devoting its energies to the production of the scholar 
and professional man to the neglect of the man of affairs.” The 
exponents looked upon humanistic culture as insufficient for pro- 
ducing a man of the world. Its greatest representative Montaigne 
said, “If the mind be not better disposed by education, if the judg- 
ment be not better settled, I had much rather my scholar had spent 

his time at tennis Do but observe him when he comes back 

from school after fifteen years that he has there is nothing so awk- 
ward, mal-dmit, so unfit for company and employment ; and all 
that you shall find he has got is that his Latin and Greek have only 
made him a greater and more conceited coxcomb than when he went 
from home.” 

The purpose of education, according to the social realists, was 
to prepare the practical man of the world. The ordinary school 
routine would not accomplish that aim. This new form of education 
was generally recommended for the people of the upper social class. 
It combined with the literature element of the Middle Ages and 
the scholarly traditions of the Renaissance, certain old ideals of 
chivalric education for the training of gentlemen It advocated 
travels as the surest means for acquiiing correc knowledge and 
information and regarded schools of less value as an t jency for train- 
ing the young aristocrats. Consequently, it included a study of 
heraldry, genealogy ; riding, fencing, and gymnastics, and a study 
of modern languages and the customs and institutions of neigh- 
bouring countries. 

Representatives. The social realists were small in number but 
owing to their wealth and social relations, they determined to have 
an education suited to their needs. The French nobleman. Lord 
Montaigue (1533 — 1592) and the English Philosopher John Locke 
(1632 — 1704) were the most prominent representatives of Social 
realism. 

Each declared for a useful, practice * education and both of them 
condemned the grammar schools of the time. Both detested school 
training and upheld that the function of the tutor should be to train 
judgment rather than memory. Training for a serviceable, practical, 
successful, and happy career should be the aim of all education. 
“The great world,” says Montaigue, “is the mirror wherein we are 
to behold ourselves. In short, 1 would have this to be he tbook 
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my gentleman should study with attention.” “Latin and Learning”, 
says Locke, “make all the noise ; and the main stress is laid upon 
Proficiency in Things, a great Part whereof belongs not to a Gentle- 
man’s Calling ; which is to have the knowledge of Man of Business 
a Carriage suitable to his Rank, and to be eminent and useful to his 
country, according to his Station.” 

Montaigue and Locke subordinate studies to practical expe- 
rience and they advocate their use only as a means to an end, which 
is the making of a practical, useful, efficient man of the world. 
Montaigue maintained that only a superficial knowledge of literature 
is necessary, “that one should taste the upper crust of science” but 
no more. Crammed up material and parrot-like repetition of it are 
of no avail. Such knowledge is “like counterfeit coin of no other 
use or value as counters to reckon with or set up at cards.” 

Montaigue also repeated that knowledge which is acquired 
through senses is of greater value than that which comes through 
books. This view of Montaigue brings him closer to the sense- 
realists. He believed that a sound body is the basis of a sound 
mind. He agreed with the sense realists in many respects but he 
did not attach, like them, any importance to the study of natural 
sciences or the phenomena of nature. 

The aim of education, according to Montaigue, is virtue. “Virtue” 
he says, “is the foster-mother of all human pleasures, who in render- 
ing them just, renders them also pure and permanent. If the ordi- 
nary fortune fails, virtue does without, or frames another wholly 
her own, not so feeble and unsteady.” Without it “the whole course 
of life is unnatural, turbulent, and deformed.” <» 

Along with this aim of education and its character, Montaigue 
suggests that the method of imparting instruction should not be 
memory-work. Practice plays an important role in learning, “Let the 
boy repeat the lesson in his actions.” Again, “to know by heart is 
not to know at all ; it is simply to keep what one has committed to 
memory”. The sum-total ofhis views on education is best expressed 
by Montaigue in words from Cicero : “The best of all arts— that of 
living well— they followed in their lives rather than in their learning.” 

Social realism in schools. Montaigue and Locke were both 
concerned with education of the sons of gentlemen and hence their 
views could not be widely accepted and followed in schools. The 
elementary education and grammar schools were not in the least 
aflTected. Nevertheless, Locke and Montaigue both deal entirely 
with a field which was hitherto untouched. Locke was widely read 
by the English ppople. He later on exerted a great inafluence on 
Rousseau and helped in shaping the modern educational theory. 

(c) Sense Realism. The aims of the sense-realists were two 
(i) to apply inductive method formultited by Baron for his science to 
the task of education, with a view to organise and simplify the 
instructional process, and (ii) to replace the instruction in Latin by 
instruction in vernacular, and to substitute new scientific and social 
studies for studies in language and literature. 
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The sense-realists emphasised the training of the senses. They 
held that senses are the conveyers of knowledge, and learning takes 
place through the operation of the senses. This movement may be 
called the precursor of the scientific tendency in education. The rapid 
growth in the knowledge of man regarding the world convinced the 
sense-realists that Nature is the treasure-house of all knowledge and 
that this knowledge can be obtained through the training of senses. 
Their belief led to the formulation of a rudimentary science or 
philosophy of education and also a tendency to assign linguistic 
material, a secondary place in the curriculum and attach greater 
importance to the material chosen from natural sciences and contem- 
porary life. This attempt of theirs led to the formulation of an 
educational psychology. Though the knowledge of child's mind was 
very meagre in those days, yet the sense-realists could asset t convni- 
cingly that all studies should be adopted to suit the needs and 
interests of the child, and that “the child should acquire the idea 
rather than the form and should understand the object before the 
word, or the word through the object.” This led to another change 
—that of the necessity of the use of vernacular which produced a 
practical and everlasting reform. 

The work of the sense-realists corresponded to the spirit of the 
day. Disgusted with the futility of the classical learning in the 
cause of social betterment, some people had started a movement, 
called the ‘pansophic movement’ by turning to the new sciences 
and new methods for finding out a cure for social evils. The new 
ideals and new methods of the sense-realists who tried to unify and 
systematise all knowledge and impart it in very simple inductive 
way had a great appeal. The use of vernacular in the teaching 
process made knowledge seem comparatively simpler. By means of 
the new method, a man could master within a very short time that 
amount of knowledge which put him to tremendous suffering, and 
cost a considerable amount of time. The new writers . ' iced empha- 
sis on rationality. This new education was expressed in the writings 
of the 17th century. 

Methods of the sense-realists. The attempts to simplify the 
instructional process led many thinkers in different lands to find out 
a way whereby education could be simple and easy to be imparted. 
The German historian Karl Von Raumer called this group of thinkers, 
‘innovators’ and their chief pedagogical ideas were as follows : 

(i) Education to proceed from simple to complex and from the 
concrete to the abstract. 

(ii) Things before rules and words 

(iii) Students to be taught to an^’vse rather than to con- 
struct. 

(iv) Each student to investigate for himself rather than to accept 
things dogmatically. 

(v) Only clearly comprehended things to be memorised. 

E.T. 10 
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(vi) Restraint and coercion to be replaced by creation of interest 
in studies. 

(vii) Vernacular to be the medium of instruction. 

(viii) The order and course of nature to be discovered and a 
method based on this to be applied. 

(ix) Physical education should have a definite purpose->that of 
improving health and not only being a gentlemanly sport. 

(x) Elements of knowledge should be within the access of all. 

(xi) Latin and Greek to be taught only to those who would 
complete education, but the medium should be the vernacular. 

(xii) Instructions to be given on a uniform, scientific method. 

Some representative sense-realists. Among the most famous 
sense-realists may be mentioned Francis Bacon, Wolfgang Ratichius 
or (Ratke) and Johann Amos Comenius. Others are Peter Ramus, 
the Spaniard Ludivico Yives, the Englishman Mulcaster, Hoote, 
Hartlib and Petty. It is not possible to give here the views of all 
these writers. We shall, for our purpose, consider only the most 
important ones. 

(i) Francis Bacon (1 561 •1626). Francis Bacon^s philosophical 
writings offer, on one hand, a criticism of the scholarship of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and on the other, a statement of 
the nature and goal of learning, together with a method by which 
learning may be best possible. It is due to the formulation of a new 
scientific method that, though not a scientist himself, Bacon is called 
the father of modern science. Seeing the insufficiency of Aristotelian 
logic, he formulated and expressed in his ‘Novum Organum* 
(published in 1600) an inductive method of reasoning and pointed 
out that knowledge la a process and not an end in itself. 

In formulating the new method, he first pointed out the evils of 
the existing system which he classed under the heads of “distempers” 
of mind and put them broadly under three categories, viz. : 

(a) Fantastic Learning : Alchemy, magic, miracles, old wives' 
tales, credulities, superstitions, and impostors of all sorts inherited 
from ignorant past. 

(b) Contentious Learning : The endless disputations of the 
Scholastics about questions which had lost their significance. 

(c) The new learning of the humanistic Renaissance placing 
emphasis on style and form but having no social utility, leading to 
nothing except a mastery of itself. 

Bacon formulated his inductive method by means of which men 
would be enabled" to distinguish truth from falsehood, learn to see 
independently and create useful things, and which involved ‘collect- 
ing’, ‘organising’, ‘comparing’, ‘questioning’ and ‘inferring'. Bacon 
was not absolutely original in his thinking, and for his ideas he was 
indebted to Wycliffe, Luther, Magellan, Copernicus, and others, 
each one of whom had clearly pointed out that the vast field of 
knowledge could be explored out by means of induction. As 
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Macaulay says, “He was not the maker of that road ; he was not the 
discoverer of that road ; he was not the person who first surveyed 
and mapped that road. But he was the person who first called the 
public attention to an inexhaustible mine of wealth which had been 
utterly neglected, and which was accessible by that road alone.” 

Aims of education and the nature of subject-matter according to 
Bacon. Bacon advocated exactly what his contemporaries, William 
Gillbert, and many others did. “Turn to nature,” he advised, “contrive 
experiments by means of which she will be compelled to furnish the 
data you require ; observe, weigh and relate your observations with 
the utmost care, and elaborate your generalisations with regard to 
the pr nciples of inductive logic. It was dishonourable that the 
boundaries of the intellectual world should be confined to discoveries 
and straits of the ancient.” Bacon laid emphasis on the study of the 
phenomena of nature. The natural sciences as well as the physical 
sciences alone would relieve the sufferings of men, raise and refine 
their standard of living, enrich their mind, and enable them to live 
happily together. In ‘The New Atlantis’, Bacon elaborated a 
utopian suL .me for scientific research. 

Bacon’s contribution is not of the scientist, but of the publicist. 
His high position, his learning, his writings — all won for him a wide 
audience. He stimulated men to discover the truth and turned their 
energies in so doing from assumption and disputation to patient 
experimentation. His writings gave impetus to the formulation of 
the Royal Society of London and to a movement in the theory of 
education in connection with which Ratke and Comenius were great 
figures. He gave considerable impetus to empiricism also of which 
Locke was the most important protagonist. 

(ii) Wolfgang Ratichius {or Ratke) ‘T'7 1-1635). ''icon was not 
a teacher himself. The first teacher who applied his : oas to educa* 
tion was a German, Wolfgang Ratichius by name. While studying 
in England, he had read Bacon’s ‘Advancement '^f Learning’ and 
gatheiing ideas from that study, he started to work out a new 
method of instruction. In an address to the Diet of the German 
Empire at Frankfurt in 1612, he claimed that he could, (i) by using 
the German language in earlier years bring about the use of one 
common language among the Geiman people, and th*:s lay the basis 
for unity in government and religion and impart to children a 
knowledge of the useful arts and sciences, and (ii) teach Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew better, and in far less time tlmn had previously 
been required for one language only. 

In 1617 he published bis ‘Methods .^ova’ which contained his 
school method. The rules, he laid down therein for teaching are 
as follows : 

(i) Things before words. 

(ii) One thing at a time and to be mastered fully. 

(iii) The order of the nature to be sought and followed. 
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(iv) Use of mother-tongue. All languages to be taught 
through it. 

(v) Repetition necessary to secure retention. 

(vi) No unintelligent cramming. Much questioning and 
understanding. 

(vii) Order and discipline to be maintained. 

(viii) Individual inquiry and experience preferable to authority. 

Ratichius incorporated Baconian reforms in his writings on one 
hand, and on the other, influenced Pestalozzian reforms, and fore- 
shadowed Comenian reforms. 

(Hi) Comenius (1592-1670). Comenius stands out prominently in 
the history of education due to his genius in applying Baconian 
principles to school and for ushering in a new era of modern educa- 
tional pedogogy. *‘What Petrarch was to the Revival of Learning, 
what Wycliffe was to religious thought, what Copernicus was to 
modern science, and what Bacon and Descartes were to modern 
philosophy, Comenius was to educational practice and thinking.” 
He might not be original in bis thinking and in fact, he was 
not so ; but what makes him outstanding is the fact that “he 
combines an unusual degree of susceptibility to foreign influences 
with an equally strong faculty of systematic integration.*’! Unfor- 
tunately, his liberalism and methods of education could not make an 
appeal to his contemporaries. Filled as they were with suspicion 
and distrust doe to the challenge of Luther, they looked with 
indifference and suspicion upon every new theory q; proposition. 
Religious bigotry did not let Comenian ideas prosper and it is 
regrettable that the western world was divested of the fruits of his 
labour during the early eighteenth century. 

Purpose of Education 

“The ultimate end of man is eternal happiness with God,** 
stated Comenius in his ‘Great Didactic*. This aim could be rea- 
lised not by suppression of appetites, instincts or emotions but by 
a man’s moral control over himself, which was to be acquired 
through knowledge of oneself and the knowledge of all things. 
Knowledge, virtue and piety are the aims of education. The pur- 
pose of the school of universal wisdom was, therefore, the aim of 
education ; according to Comenius. 

“They will learn, not for the school, but for life, so that the 
youth shall go forth energetic, ready for everything, apt, industrious 
and worthy of being entrusted with any of the duties of life, and 
this all the more if they have added to virtue a sweet conversation, 
and have crowned all with the fear and love of God. They will go 
torth capable of expression and eloquence. 

Of piety Comenius said, “Our schools, therefore, will, then, at 
length be Christian schools when they make us as like to Christ as 
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is possible. How wretched is the teaching that does not lead to 
virtue and piety”. 

Function of the School 

To attain this ideal, three things were necessary : (1) good 
teachers ; (ii) good methods, and (iii) good text-books. The school 
must be an institution which has the conditions resembling that of 
the play-ground. It must provide opportunities for movement, 
spontaneity, social relationships, rivalry, good-will, co-operation, 
order and finally pleasurable exercises in learning. Comenius cri- 
ticised vehemently the medieval institutions and those of the Re- 
naissance period where men did not get true learning but collected 
only ‘ the quotations, sentences and opinions by rummaging about 
in various authors and thus piece their knowledge together like a 
patchwork quilt”^. Comenius’ schools were to be of four grades 
and each imparted its training for six years. 

(i) For infancy— iht school to be the mother’s knee. 

(ii) For childhood— school to be the Vernacular school. 

(iii) i boyhood -the school to be the Latin Grammar or 
Gymnasium. 

(iv) For youth— i\it school to be the University and travel. 

“A Mother school should exist in every house, a vernacular 
school in every hamlet and village, a gymnasium in^ every city and 
a university in every kingdom or in every province.” 

Comenins’ Method 

Comenius held that all instructions must be carefully graded 
and arranged to follow the order of Nature and that in imparting 
instruction, the teacher must make an appeal to th** -ense-perception 
and understanding of the learner, i his method f ‘according to 
nature’ was an advance upon Baconian inductive .nethod which, 
according to Comenius, was applicable only to the teaching of 
natural sciences and did not apply to that of other branches of 
knowledge. 

‘‘Comenius is to be regarded as the true founder of modem 
method”, says Professor Lauries. The purpose of his method was :(i) 
to impart education surely and thoroughly, (ii) certainly and clearly, 
(ii) easily and pleasantly, and with wonderful skill. His observation 
of Nature and Her procedures made him a staunch admirer of the 
method according to nature. Observing the natatdl phenomena, he 
concluded that : (a) Nature observes a suitable time that (b) ‘ she 
prepares material before she begins o give it form’* that (c) in all 
operations of Nature, development is from within, that (d) Nature 
in its formative processes begins with the universal and ends with 
the particular,” that (c) Nature makes no leap but proceeds step by 
step, that (0 Nature compels nothing to advance that is not driven 
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forward by its own natural strength. These and many other obser* 
vations led him to deduce the following principles of teaching : 

(i) Whatever is to be known must be taught. 

(ii) Whatever is taught should be taught straight forwardly and 
not in a complicated manner. 

(iii) Whatever is taught should be taught as being of practical 
application in every-day life and of some definite use. 

(iv) If anything is to be learnt its general principles must be 
explained. Its details may then be considered. 

(v) Whatever is taught must be taught with reference to its true 
nature and its origins, that is to say, through its causes. 

(vi) All parts of an object, even the smallest, without a single 
exception, must be learned with reference to their order, their con- 
nection with one another. 

(vii) We should not leave any subject till it is thoroughly 
understood. 

(viii) All things must be taught in due succession and not more 
than one thing should be taught at a time. 

(ix) Stress should be laid on the difference between things in 
order that the knowledge so acquired may be clear and intelligible 

Effects of Realism upon Education 

The effect of realism upon university education was not very 
great. Nor was the influence of the great sense-realists imme- 
diately felt. Nevertheless, Realism cumulatively began to exercise 
though slowly but gradually, its influence upon the institutions of 
Europe. In the secondary schools, the Realistic tendencies began 
to appear and science came to be included along with languages 
in the curriculum. The academies in England and America in- 
troduced enriched courses in science, mathematics, and the verna- 
cular. The universities were slow to be affected. The university 
of Halle was the first to imbibe the idea underlying realism. But 
after a short time, the movement became general and many German 
Universities created professorships in Sciences. The universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge were slower in this respect but during 
the professorship of Newton (1669—1702), much work was done in 
mathematics and science and during the 18th century, many chairs 
in sciences were established. America also felt the impulse of the 
movement. Courses in botany, astronomy, physics were introduc- 
ed at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Union, Pennsylvania. 
They were followed by courses in physics, chemistry, geology, astro- 
nomy and biology. In the course of two centuries, the movement 
spread to all levels of education in the whole world. 

Realism and its Impact on Modem Education 

J »ike idealism and naturalism, realism today has a broad 
ning and it has also exercised a potent influence on education 
y emphasising the following principles : 
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(i) Since we live in a world which is rapidly changing, it is 
necessary that we remain prepared to adjust ourselves to any 
psychological, intellectual and social changes that occur at any 
time. 

(ii) A philosophy of education should be based on the realities 
of life and it can prove its worth by being practical. 

(iii) No *ism’ can solve problems of education. To be 
useful, education must be organised by harmonising values, past 
and present. 

(iv) Things and objects exist independently. Human ex- 
perience is limited. Truths of science are more reliable. 

(v) The surest way of acquiring knowledge is the scientific way, 
but this does not mean that science has discovered all truth. There 
might be many truths which have not yet been discovered. 

(vi) Curriculum should be many-sided and it should present 
to the children a rounded view of the universe. 

(vii) Like naturalism, realism also lays emphasis on sense- 
training, st...!> of science, diversified curricula, catering education 
to varied interests, making methods of teaching interesting and 
basing them on psychological principles. 

(viii) Realism places more emphasis on curriculum and content 
of studies rather than on behaviour training like the pragmatists. 
“Education may be defined as behaviour training, but there are no 
possibilities of behaviour training without regard to the content of 
experience.”! 

(ix) By emphasising the independence of objects, the realists* 
outlook is more balanced than the pragmatic view which over- 
estimates the worth of human experience. 

Summary 

Like idealism, pragmatism, naturalism, realism is also an out- 
look of looking at the phenomena of the universe. 

The fundamental principle of realism is the principle of indepen- 
dence which affirms that objects can exist without their being hu- 
manly known. Realism differs from pragmatism in the sense tliat 
whereas pragmatism places more emphasis on human experience 
realism puts more value on the independent existence of things. For 
the pragmatists, human experience is supreme. Anything which 
does not come within the ken of human experience is important, but 
more important than that is the thing itself which human experience 
conceives. 

Historical retrospect. Realism received impetus from the new 
discoveries and advances of science during the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. People became interested more in the realities of the day 
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than in the realities of the ancient literature. Applied to education, 
realism took three forms, viz. : (i) Humanistic realism advocated 
by Milton and Erasmus, (ii) Social realism sponsored by Montaigue 
and Locke, and (iii) Sense<realism, the most famous champions of 
which were Francis Bacon, Ratke, and Comenius. Of all the three 
forms, sense-realism is of the utmost importance and the movement 
of the I9lh century. 

Humanistic realism laid emphasis on the study of the realities of 
life through the study of the ancient Latin and Greek writers ; 
social realists emphasised the utility of direct experience through 
travels and subordinating bookish knowledge to that ; sense-realists 
advocated training of senses and held that senses are the real vehi- 
cles of knowledge. They advocated the method ‘according to 
nature’. Among the most important principles help by them, the 
following have been accepted by educational thinkers throughout 
the centuries : 

( i ) Things before words. 

( ii ) Order of the nature to be followed in instruction. 

( iii ) Methods of teaching should be interesting. 

( iv ) Knowledge should be given through senses. 

( v ) One thing should be taught at a time. 

( vi) Practice at each stage is very important. 

( vii) Rote learning is not real education. 

Realism has exercised a very potent influence on^-modern edu- 
cation. The movement was not popular in the beginning but gra- 
dually it gained momentum and spread to different parts of the 
world . The increased interest in scientific studies, preference to the 
study of things before words, faith in the truths of science, enthusi- 
asm for making curriculum broad-based, making methods of teach- 
ing interesting, sense-training, direct experience— all these bear out 
influence and contribution of the realistic trends of education. 
Realism places a great emphasis on curriculum and content of studies. 
As a philosophy it holds our attention while determining the content 
of studies and as an educational trend and attitude it influences 
our thinking with regard to methods of instruction. 



Chapter 9 



Psychological Tendency In Education 

Introduction 

The 19th Century has a Great Significance from the point of 
view of education, and the trends that we observe in the present-day 
education had almost all had their genesis in that century. During 
this century, it was not only in the field of education that human 
mind made tremendous progress but in the spheres of sociology, 
psychology, politics, philosophy, economics and science as well, 
mankind made unprecedented progress. Advances in the field of 
education t<^ok place largely as a result of the philosophy of natura- 
lism of Rousseau. Three distinct tendencies were observable which 
radically affected the course of education— tendencies which conspi- 
cuously oriented present-day conception of education. These 
three tendencies are : (i) Psychological _ tendency in education, 
(ii) Scientific tendency in education, end (iii) Sociological tendency 
in education. In the present-day education, these tendencies have 
fused to produce an eclectic effect on the total concept of 20th 
century education, and each one of them bears a distinct stamp on 
current educational principles and practices. We shall discuss these 
tendencies separately in the three chapters that follow. 

Main Characteristics of the Move* - mt 

The psychological movement in education was not the only 
tendency that had derived incentive from the Naturalism of Rousseau. 
Two other movements— scientific and sociological— were also the 
result of the new conception of education that came to be developed 
as a result of the doctrine of Rousseau. These three movements are 
closely related to the naturalistic movement in education. The chief 
characteristics of the psychological movement were as follows : 

(i) The movement started with a feeling of disgust for the 
memorisation work, severe discipline, repression of individuality and 
authoritarianism which were characteristic of the educational practice 
of the preceding centuries. 

(ii) This new movement regardtu education as an unfolding of 
the child’s capacities. The process of education was to draw from 
within ; it was not to be an imposition from without. 

(iii) Education was to be regarded as a two-way process and the 
child was to be an active factor in education. 
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(iv) The order of nature was to be followed, and all artificiality 
and conventionality were to be rejected. 

(v) The aim of education was to secure the harmonious develop- 
ment of the personality— development of body, mind, and soul. 

(vi) Emphasis was to be laid on child-psychology and its 
knowledge was to be a necessary requisite for a teacher. 

(vii) This movement dealt with elementary education— the edu- 
cation of a period hitherto almost neglected. 

(viii) The process of education was to be interesting. This 
movement upheld “education of interest” and not “education of 
effort". 

(ix) It laid emphasis on the teacher’s respecting the personality 
of the child and sympathising with him. 

The three main champions of the movement were Pestaiozzi, 
Herbart, and Froebel. Their views on education are contained in 
the lines that follow. 


PESTALOZZI 

Born at Zurich in 1746 and brought up by bis mother (his father 
having been dead when he was very young) under an atmosphere of 
unselfishness and piety, Pestaiozzi came to imbibe the virtues of 
sympathy, affection, sensitiveness, emotionalism, and generosity. He 
was stirred up early in childhood by the degradation of the peasantry. 
After studying law, he turned to agriculture and resolved40 better the 
conditions of farmers. A son was born to him and he thought of 
imparting him education on the lines suggested by Rousseau for 
his Emile. Towards the' end of 1774, he took some twenty children 
in his home, fed and clothed them, and gave them instruction in 
farming and gardening. To girls he gave instruction in domestic 
duties and needle work. In bad weather spinning and weaving 
were taught to both boys and girls. Along with this practical 
education, be taught them some elementary scholastic education. 
After some time, he realised that the formal and practical education 
could be successfully combined. 

Pestalozzi’s financial position became weak due to the failure of 
the farm, and as he had no other practical work to do, he determined 
to carry on his educational experiments. In 1781, he wrote ’Leonard 
and Gertrude* in which he shows how a simple village woman, 
Gertrude by name, reforms her husband who is a drunkard, educates 
her children, and when a schoolmaster comes, teaches him success- 
fully how to conduct a school. In 1798, he was given a chance to 
conduct his educational experiment at Stanz. There he began his 
teaching through ’observation*— e. g., morality by showing examples 
of sympathy, self-control, charity, etc., ; geography and history by 
conversation ; number and language work by means of objects. He 
adopted the plan of teaching reading by ’syllabaries*— exercises by 
joining consonants in succession to vowels, e. g., *ab, eb, ib, ub*. 
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*ac, ec, Ic, oc, uc’ and so on. At Bargdorf where he worked later 
on, these 'syllabaries* were worked out in details and various exer* 
cises were devised to teach language and arithmetic. In 1805, he 
had to shift his school to Yverdon where during the next twenty 
years he continued his educational experiments. His ‘tables of 
units’ formulated at Stanz were elaborated and ‘tables of fractions’ 
were devised. Observational methods for teaching, reading, writing, 
drawing, nature study, geography, history, were adopted. The school 
was a model of home. It contained from 150 to 200 children. 
Discipline was mild and paternal. There were three classes— primary, 
lower, and upper — primary for children under 8, lower for those 
between 8 and 11, and upper for those between 1 1 and 18. 

Programme of Week 


Lower Class 

Mrs. 

Upper Class 

Mrs. 

Nature Study 

2 

Natural History 

... 2 

Descrii.f'''" of Prodi'cts of 




Art 

2 

Technology 

... 2 

Geography 

2 

Arithmetic 

... 6 

Knowledge of Country 




(Walk) 

2 



(Arithmetic Mental) ... 

6 

Geometry and Drawing 4 

Drawing 

4 



Reading and Language 

6 

Language 

... 4 

Singing 

3 

Singing 

... 3 

Religion 

6 

Religion 

... 9 


The school at Yverdon flourished greatly betweei 1805 to 1810. 
It was closed in 1826. During the last years of his life, Pestalozzi 
was very much criticised and in an attempt to ani>wer his critics, he 
felt very much run*down and died in 1827. 

Pestalozzi's Educational Principles 

(a) Full development of the individual. Pestalozzi’s theory 
and practice of education arose out of his sympathy for the poverty- 
stricken masses. Some people said that the way to social ameliora- 
tion lay in finding out some new religion whi’r others said that a 
new government should be formed that would soon eradicate all 
evils. Pestalozzi said that a reform must begin with the individual, 
who should be given adequate equ^,. ment and training to help 
himself as well as the society. His body, mind, and heart should be 
given opportunities for full development so that he might ensure 
for himself a happy and virtuous life. Harmonious development 
was to be the aim of education ‘Specialised development*, he says, 
"of one side of human nature is unnatural and false. Education 
worth the name strives after the perfection of man’s powers in their 
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completeness. To consider any one capacity exclusively is to under- 
mine and destroy man’s natural equilibrium”. 

(b) General Edncation must precede the vocational. 
Human nature needs upliftment first, i. e., ennobling of thought and 
action. The training for a calling is to come afterwards. ”We 
need first of all a general education of bead, heart, and hand. 
Industry, which is mere routine, mechanical skill in a particular 
direction which has its origin in external conditions and is based 
upon primitive impulses, exalts and ennobles neither individual man 
nor the people as a whole.” 

(c) The increase of power, and not knowledge, is most 
essential. Inner capacities should be developed. Knowledge 
imposed from without is not of primary importance. The unfolding 
of capacity is our first object... “Learning in youth should always 
be a spontaneous process, a result of free activity, a living and 
original product.” 

(d) The child’s powers burgeon, from within. The deve- 
lopment of a child’s capacities is not a product of environment. A 
child grows like a tree. There is, of course, a difference between 
the nature of the two, yet the process is the same. What the edu- 
cator has to do is to furnish the necessary soil. All education must 
be drawn out of the children themselves, and be born within them. 

(e) Grading is very necessary. “According to the growing 
power of the child”, all instruction should be graded. “Everything 
which the child has to learn must be proportioned to^his strength, 
getting more complicated and difiicult in the same" degree as his 
powers of attention, of judgement and thought increase.” 

(f) The order of nature to be followed in method. The 

art of giving education “is like the art of a gardener under whose care 
a thousand trees blossom and grow. He contributes nothing to their 
actual growth ; the principal of growth lies within the trees them- 
selves. The gardener’s responsibility is to plant and water them. 
The process of growth is not in his control. The same is true of the 
educator. He does not give any single power to man. He only 
watches lest any external force should injure or disturb the natural 
process of their growth. He takes care that development runs its 

course in accordance with the natural law The moral, intellectual, 

and practical powers of our nature must, as it were, spring out of 
themselves for themselves. 

(g) Education should be not for individuals but for 
masses. To Pestalozzi, education was a natural right of man and 
hence it should be imparted to all irrespective of social status, 
mental calibre, economic distinctions, and physical disparities. 
Pestalozzi was very much disgusted with theexisting education which 
fostered snobbishness, artificiality, superciliousness, and class dis- 
tinctions. He had little faith in the religious education which 
encouraged the increase of unbelief, superstition, and selfishness. 
The education of masses based on a psychological principle and 
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following a natural order would ameliorate the lot of the individual 
and extirpate the evils of society. 

(h) Summary of Pestalozzian principles as given by Morf 
who was one of his disciples. 

(i) Observation or sense perception is the basis of instruction. 

(ii) Language should always be linked with observation 
(intuition), i.e., with an object or content. 

(iii) The time for learning is not th: time for judgment and 
criticism. 

(iv) In any branch, teaching should begin with the simplest 
elements and proceed gradually according to the development of 
the child. 

(v) Sufficient time should be devoted to each point of teach- 
ing in order to secure complete mastery of it by the pupil. 

(vi) Teaching should aim at development, and not at dogmatic 
exposition. 

(vii' The teacher should respect the individuality of the pupil. 

(viii) The chief end of elementary teaching is not to impart 
knowledge and talent to the learner, but to help him develop and 
increase the powers of his intelligence. 

(ix) Power must be linked to knowledge, and skill to learning. 

(x) The relation between the teacher and the pupil, especially 
as to discipline, should be based upon and ruled by love. 

(xi) Instruction should be subordinate to the higher aim of 
education. (Which is the unfolding of the child’s capacities.) 

(i) He psychologised education. He was the first to make 
systematic observation of the growth of children ai>.'' to base instruc- 
tional methods and procedures on it. 

(ii) He had great faith in education as the surest means for 
ameliorating the individual and the condition of the society. He 
was an educator and a social reformer both. At one time he said, 
“I want to teach beggars to live like men.” 

(iii) He was the first to realise the vital relationship among the 
various aspects of human personality and to determine how educa- 
tion is to bring about a harmonious development of them. 

(iv) He encouraged study in child-nature. 

(v) His conception of discipline, based as it was upon the 
teacher-student relation, is the pivotal point in our conception of 
discipline. 

(vi) He gave a new impetus to professional training of 
teachers. 

The result of Pestalozzian ideas was that the elementary schools 
of the 19th century, hitherto conducted generally by the Church for 
the ends of the Church were changed and they came to be regarded 
as an instrument for the welfare of the society. “Observation and 
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investigation tended to supersede mere memorising ; class discussion 
and thinking to supersede the reciting of the words of the book ; 
thinking about what was being done to supersede the wasteful indi- 
vidual teaching which had for so long characterised ail school 
work.”i 

Pestalozzi’s work also led to the finding out of new subject-matter 
for elementary education. Observation led to the development of 
elementary science study, and the study of home geography ; conver- 
sation to use of language and distinct from grammar ; counting and 
meaning to a new type of primary arithmetic. 

The Pestalozzian movement received good response in Germany. 
Many German States— Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, etc. — reorga- 
nised their elementary education on Pestalozzian principles. In 
France, the influence of Pestalozzi was not felt till the revolutions of 
18SQ. In England, his principles were advocated by Charles and 
Elizabeth Mayo. In Switzerland, of course, his influence was most 
deeply felt. Many visitors came to see his school at Burgdorf and 
Yverdon. 

JOHN FREDERICK HERBART 

Herbart is generally regarded as a disciple of Pestalozzi ; but 
a closer examination of his psychology and methods of instruction 
will reveal that he differed from Pestalozzi in many respects. In fact, 
Herbart’s contribution to the science of education is far more valuable 
than Pestalozzi’s. Herbart was a great scholar and his psychological 
as well as philosophical insight was far greater than Pestalozzi’s. 
Beginning with what Pestalozzi had started and advflhcing further 
from where he had stopped, Herbart propounded his educational 
philosophy and pedagogy, and exercised a very potent influence in 
shaping educational thought. 

Characteristics of the Herbartian Movement : Herbart . Pestalozzi 

A comparative study of the two educationists reveals the educa- 
tional position of each and points out the salient features of the 
Herbartian movement : 

(i) Pestalozzi was the first to psychologise education but he did 
not frame a psychology of education. Herbart was a great scholar, 
and he did that. Indeed, he is called *Tbe father of modern psycho- 
logy’ as well as ‘The father of modern philosophy.’ 

(ii) Pestalozzi was visionary and emotional. Herbart was endo- 
wed with supreme skill in dialect and introspection and believed 
thoroughly in the guidance of a properly instructed mind. The 
former was an unpractical enthusiast ; the latter, a well-trained, 
scholarly thinker. 

(iii) Pestalozzi sought to accomplish his task by ‘sense training’. 
Herbart went further and advocated that after the preliminary impres- 
sions have been formed as a result of the contact of senses with 
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the environment instruction is necessary to cohere and assimilate 
those impressions and gather newer ones of their basis. To Herbart, 
therefore, instruction was more important. Instruction, alone, would 
convert sense perceptions into ideas. 

(iv) Pestalozzi was primarily a philanthropist and a social refor- 
mer : while Herbert was a psychologist and an educationist. 

(v) Pestalozzi, while proceeding to the purpose of education 
from a different angle, had at the same time accepted the prevailing 
‘faculty’ psychology. Herbert built up a psychology of his own and 
rejected the ‘faculty' psychology. 

(vi) For Pestalozzi, the aim of education was the harmonious 
development of the powers of the child ; to Herbert it was the forma- 
tion of moral character. 

(vii) Regarding curriculum, whereas Pestalozzi placed emphasis 
on arithmetic, geography, natural science, reading, drawing, and 
music, etc., Herbert favoured history, language and literature. 

(viii) Pestalozzi made study of physical world as the sole 
activity of school ; Herbart said that the study of the physical world 
was o»’Iy •’ means for the understanding of the moral revelation of 
the world. 

Herbart’s Psychology of Education 

Herbart was the first to formulate a science of education on the 
basis of ethics and psychology. From the former, he derived his 
aim of instruction and from the latter, its method. Abandoning 
the idea of ‘faculty’ psychology and examining the facts of mental 
life empirically, ne developed a psychology of hij own out of his 
own experiences as a teacher. 

He advocated that there are three activities of the mind, viz., 
knowing, feeling, and willing. The mind knows, i* '■ els, and it wills. 
He explained the implications of these activities as allows : 

(i) Knowing. The mind is blank at birth. It has only one 
power — that of entering into relation with the environment. The 
interaction with the environment results in the presentation of ideas. 
These ideas enter first the range of consciousness and then crossing 
the threshold of consciousness they enter the unconscious and remain 
there. Whenever there is any new idea approaching, the idea in 
the unconscious, if it bears similarity to the new o:‘e in some res- 
pects at once comes into the range of consciousness, welcomes the 
new idea, and assimilates it and then they both go into the un- 
conscious. So many ideas daily come and ei.tci luto consciousness 
and then go into the unconscious region, to the chambe«s in which 
similar id^eas are already there. ' think that they have been 
forgotten but that is not true as they come at the right moment and 
then go back to their places. This assimilation of ideas is called 
apperception by Herbart. Pestalozzi called it proceeding ‘from 
known vo unknown’. Other psychologists call it ‘mental assimi- 
lation’. The educator has to take advantage of this characteristic of 
mental life. With a view to create interest, he should present the 
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new material in such a way that it bears relation to the ideas 
existing in the learner’s mind. Disconnectedor loosely associated 
ideas will not be properly assimilated. 

(ii) Feeling. Feeling is another characteristic of mental life. 
"It is the consciousness of a furthering or of an arresting of an idea 
which seeks to get control .-f the consciousness." If one idea is 
hindered and its satisfaction is not achieved, the result is the feeling 
of pain ; if it receives furtherance, the result is the feeling of plea- 
sure. Ideas are perpetually coming into consciousness — ^in fact,, 
they are struggling to come into consciousness. Those of them that 
receive attention result in the feeling of pleasure, and those neglect- 
ed or checked cause feeling of pain. The educator has to see that 
his method of instruction helps those ideas to come into the range of 
consciousness that create interest and give satisfaction. Different 
children build up different masses of ideas on account of their 
different emotional backgrounds. Since there are differences in 
masses of ideas, there must be differences of interest as well. These 
differences have great significance for the teacher while endeavour- 
ing to determine the methods of instruction that would be interest- 
ing and suitable for all. 

(iU) Will. Like ’knowing* and ‘feeling* will has also its 
origin in the ideas presented. "Will is the totality of the ideas 
which express themselves into action.** For example, take a man 
who has a desire to eat sweets. If he thinks that his desire will 
remain unrealised, it is only a wish ; if he has confidence that it 
will be realised, then it becomes a volition or will and the necessary 
action will follow. **■ 

Now the question is : How is the educator to benefit by this 
feature of mental activity ? In seeking an answer to this question 
it may be stated that the educator can create an environment in 
which only the useful volitions occur. This can be done by control- 
ling the thoughts and ideas of the learner, because good thoughts 
will produce good-will and bad thoughts, bad ones. The learner’s 
thoughts are, therefore, to be very carefully built up. 

These, then, are the three fundamental characteristics of the 
mind. According to Herbert, the origin of all mental activity is in 
the ‘presentations*. These presentations come from two sources : 
(a) experience, i.e., contact with nature, (b) intercourse, i.e., contact 
with society. From the first is derived all knowledge of forces, 
objects and laws of nature ; from the second is learnt the nature of 
man— his morality, personal relations, and religion. Herbert calls 
the first ‘the empirical knowledge* and the second ‘sympathy.’ 

The teacher has a very important role to play. Herbert plac- 
ed great emphasis on instruction. A man without instruction also 
gathers ideas from both these sources, but his ideas are faulty, 
inaccurate, narrow in range, partial and lacking in a system. The 
educator is to fill in the blanks, systematise the knowledge, correct 
where there is inaccuracy, and broaden the outlook. He is to lift 
the mind of the learner from the sensory level of the concrete to 
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the level of imagiDation, thought and judgment. The value of 
instruction, therefore, is tremendous. “To instruct the mind is to 

construct it.” “Knowledge is no longer a mental ornament, it 

is a mental clement.’* 

Herbart’s Aim and Purpose of Educatfon 
It had been very early impressed upon Herbart’s mind that 
“the aim of all instruction is to cultivate clearness, definiteness 
and continuity of thought”. This view was maintained by him 
throughout his life. Herbart recognised that education is an art 
and that it must aim at enabling the man to achieve a definite end. 
That end, according to him, is “morality”. “The one and the whole 
work of education may be summed up in the concept— Morality.”^ 
Morality means good character, disposition and adaptability to the 
society. Education will produce a cultured man, who will conform 
to morality and thus attain the highest good. An uneducated man 
cannot do so. He will be good but he will be only mechanically 
good — good by habit or by imitation. He cannot be “intelligently 
good, so freely good,” or good in so many minute ways at the educa- 
ted man. At one place Herbart says that “the moral man commands 
himselt,” and so the youth should be so trained that his training 
results in making him a moral man. 

Herbart’s Doctrine of Interest 


For the sake of making a man moral it is essential that his outlook 
should be broadened and his experiences and interests be widened. 

Interest 


I 

I Sources 


Knowledge 

1 


Participation 


Empirical 
(appealing 
directly to 
senses 

depending upon 
cause and sense 
observation of 
object’s nature) 

I 

Sympathetic 
(relations 
between man 
and man) 


Speculative 
(depending 
upon the 
relation of 
effect) 


Aesthetic 
(concerned 
with enjoy- 
ment of 
beauty) 


Social 
(dealing 
with relations 
with commu- 
nity as a whole) 


Relig-ous 
(dealing 
with relations 
of oneself 
with God) 


1 Aesthetic Revelation of the World as the Supreme Task of Education. 
E.T. 11 
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The breadth of training is called "many-sidedness of interest" by 
Herbart. Interests are of various kinds and they proceed from 
various sources, but mainly they are two : (i) knowledge, (ii) parti- 
cipation. They are further divisible. The chart given on page 161 
speaks for itself. 

These interests are to be developed in each youth for making him 
a moral man. Only when they have cultivated a many-sidedness of 
interest, they will do good to themselves and fit in the society and 
achieve its welfare. This many-sidedness of interest will create a 
circle of thought in the mind and that circle will enable individuals 
to act successfully under all circumstances. 

Need of Instructions 

As has already been pointed out, instruction alone can help in 
the realisation of the true aim of education. Instruction will 
systematise the ideas. It will alone modify them and determine 
the volitions ; it will fill in the blanks, reject and brush aside the 
erroneous and the faulty ones ; it will determine the relation of idea 
to idea ; it will foster many-sidedness of interest and lastly, it will 
alone create a good circle of thought. But instruction should be 
really meaningful. Instruction in the sense of mere information 
contains no guarantee whatsoever, as to whether it will materially 
counteract faults, and influence existing groups of ideas that are 
independent of the imparted information. 

Curriculum aud Correlation 

If a many-sidedness of interest is to be developed, a wide range 
of studies must be included in the curriculum. Herbllrt divided all 
studies into two groups : (a) Historical, (b) scientific. Herbart says 
. that the former are of utmost importance. They furnish concrete 
and personal situations which call into action the moral judgments 
of man. History and literature are the dominant subjects, while 
scientific studies are subordinate. 

Since the mind acts as a unit and is a unity, so all studies must 
ultimately lead to produce the unified mind functioning as a unity. 
This position leads to a further conclusion, i. e., studies must bear 
relation to each other or, in other words, they must be correlated. 
Correlation means that all studies should be centred round one 
subject— which would be a core subject— and should be taught with 
their relation to the core subject. Herbart chose History around 
which other subjects of the curriculum could be correlated. 

Method of Instruction 

Herbart was the first to lay emphasis on proper instruction and 
to exalt the teaching procedure. He believed that it is only through 
instruction that a compact body of knowledge can be systematically 
presented to the child. If proper instruction is not given, knowledge 
would only be retained in the memory and would not have any 
significance in life. With a view to create permanent interest it is 
necessary that knowledge must be assimilated. This can be done 
only through instruction. 
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On the basis of the culture-epoch theory, Herbart recognised 
that there are three stages in the development of the human mind : 

(i) Stage of sensations and perceptions. At this stage, the impulses 
and emotions are very strong. It is the purpose of instruction to 
curb and twist them and thus utilise them for the healthy develop- 
ment of the mind, (ii) The intermediate stage— that of memory 
and imagination. The purpose of instruction is, at this stage, 
to enable the learner to respond to training to learn and retain 
and try to learn. (Hi) The third stage is the mature stage of judg- 
ment and concepts. This is the stage where instruction has the 
greatest utility because it is only through instruction that pre- 
sentation of the new material can be related to that already present 
in the mind, conclusions can be drawn out, generalisations can be 
formed, and ideas and universal concepts in the mind can reach 
maturity. 

Process of Instruction 

On the basis of the mind, Herbart laid down four steps of 
teaching, viz. 

(i) Clearness. Determination of new elements and sensations 
to be learnt. 

(ii) Association. The uniting of these new elements with 
those already present ; 

(iii) System. The logical arrangement of what has been 
associated ; and 

(,iv) Method. The application of the material learnt to new 
elements and presentations. 

Ziller, Herbart*s most famous disciple, elaborated these steps 
and divided the first into two : (i) preparation, and (ii) presentation. 
These steps have today been recognised as very logical as well as 
psychological though they cannot be mechanically followed in 
teaching all subjects. Later on, followers of Herba. t changed the 
names of these formal steps with a view to make them more lucid 
and significant. They are as follows : 

(i) Preparation. The purpose at this stage is to arouse the 
apperception of the learner. Past ideas and knowledge which bear 
relation to the new material are to be explored and brought in to be 
combined with the new. The teacher will thereby arouse the inte- 
rests of learners and will thus prepare the ground for the absorption 
of the new material. 

{ii) Presentation. The new material is presented at this stage so 
that it can be comprehended by the learner. 

{Hi) Comparison. (Herbart’s Association). At this stage, the 
assimilation of the new ideas takes place. They are brought in 
association or are compared with the existing ones. Points of 
similarity and dissimilarity are pointed out and the new idea takes 
its place in the mental structure. 

(iv) Qeneralisatioru (Herbart’s System). This stage involves 
thinking and judgment. Herbart improved upon Pestalozzi in the 
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exposition of this stage. Pestalozzi emphasised only the concrete 
objects of experience maintaining that observation through the senses 
only would help in education. Herbart went farther and asserted 
that finally the concept must be dissociated from its concrete 
embodiment — the abstract characteristic of the object must be 
separated from the concrete and the former should go into the mind 
to form a system to contribute to the organic unit of the mind and 
help whenever time comes for its application. Out of the concrete 
elements, “generals” are to be drawn all of which add to the unity 
of the mind and go on widening the circle of thought. 

(v) Application. (Herbart’s Method). At this stage, the new 
knowledge is to be applied, on one hand, to test whether or cot it 
has been fully conveyed to the mind and on the other, to fix it in the 
mind by applying it concretely. 

An Estimate of Herbart 

Many of the psychological and pedagogical writings of Herbart 
have been discredited today. Even the steps of teaching that he 
recommended are being regarded as formal and mechanical, and 
consequently, are considered to be inflexible and rigid. Some of 
his ideas have been condemned as fallacious, e.g., the theory that 
‘feeling* and 'will* originate from ‘ideas’ is not accepted by modern 
psychologists. Yet Herbart shines brilliantly in the galaxy of educa* 
lionists. The world will ever remain grateful to him for the values 
he attached to instruction and the means, he suggested for proper 
instruction ; for the introduction of history and literature as having 
a new social point of view in education ; for the fornuilation of the 
moral aim in instruction ; for the organisation of class-room tech- 
nique ; and for his and his followers’ plan of concentration and corre- 
lation of studies. Dealing mostly with the education of the adolescent 
period, Herbart pointed out the importance of the environment of 
the learner. To Pestalozzi, all education was to proceed from with- 
in ; to Herbart, it was mostly to come from without through instruc- 
tion. “Instruction, he said, “will form the circle of thought, and 
education the character. The last is nothing without the first. Herein 
is contained the whole sum of my pedagogy.” 

FREDERICK WILHELM AUGUST PROEBEL (1782-1853) 

Bom in Oberweisback, a small village in Germany, Froebel 
passed a very unhappy childhood. He happened to inculcate a deep 
attachment to nature as well as a profound consciousness of his own 
inner life. By nature, he was introspective and the unhappy period 
of childhood infused in him a feeling of sympathy for that age. At 
the age of 23, he aecided to become a school teacher and with this 
aim he visited Pestalozzi. For two years 1808-1810, he remained a 
student and a teacher iq Pestalozzi's institute at Yverdon. There 
he came to feel the influence of the great teacher. Leaving the 
institute in 1810, he took to several other vocations, and finally in 
1816 opened a private school intended to be run on Pestalozzian 
lines. Play, self-activity, music were the most important parts of 
the curriculum. Though due to economic reasons his school was 
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not a success, yet the experiences he gathered formed the basis of his 
most important pedagogical work. The Education of Man (1826). 

Characteristics of the iioebelian Moyement 

The Froebelian movement was marked by an emphasis on the 
study of the child, his activities, interests, and experience. Herbert 
had attached great importance to instruction. Froebel stressed the 
properly guided spontaneous activities of the child. Herbert had 
prescribed for the education of the grown-ups ; Froebel planned his 
educational programme for a stage hitherto untouched. 

One great contribution of the Froebelian movement was the 
encouragement it gave to the new interest concerned with the 
bringing about of a close relationship between the individual 
and social aspects of personality. Education, he said, should be 
concerned with life. All material should be selected from life and 
the child should move in an atmosphere which is permeated with 
the breath of society. This means that school is to be a miniature 
society and is to present, on a small scale, samples of the variegated 
life of the society. 

Froebel was in the beginning much criticised by some German 
authorities as visionary and mystical. But in recent times, he has 
come to be studied widely and has won universal appreciation. 
Froebel’s observation of human development and his introspective 
nature led him to the formulation of a philosophy which greatly 
shaped his educational ideas and practices. In order, therefore, to 
understand his theory of education it becomes essential to under- 
stand his philosophy of the human development. 

Froebel’s Fundamental Philosophy 

Froebel looks upon education as a fundamental element in 
the process of cosmic evolution. It is by education tnat an indivi- 
dual develops into a self-conscious man and utilise;, .ns powers in 
the interests to himself as well as of society. It is by education 
alone that mankind has lifted itself from the animal level and will go 
on lifting itself till eternity. 

Education, being a factor in the cosmic evolution, it is import- 
ant to realise how that evolution takes place. Froebel says that 
all objects of nature in their evolution, go through a uniform 
process. They emanate from one original unity, and that is the 
Absolute God. The energy which generates this evolution is known 
as force in physical world and spirit and thought in the human 
world. Thus, nature and mind are both divine in origin and they 
unfold themselves into vast complexities by being pushed further and 
further by force and thought which are the activity of God. The 
entire universe is thus a manifestation of God’s activities because all 
have their origin in a divine power from God. 

The Doctrine of Unity 

The doctrine of unity implies that there is nothing in this 
world which is not a unity and at the same time is a ‘whole* by itself: 
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everything is a *part whole*. At the same time, everything, since it is 
complete in itself and has a particular function, is a unity by itself. 
An example will make it clear. The finger is a unity by itself for it 
has its own specific function, but at the same time it is a part of the 
arm. The arm is a unity by itself but it is a part of the hand ; the 
hand is a unity by itself, yet it is a part of the animal ; the animal 
is a unity by itself, yet he is a part of the whole creation and so on. 
The real unity is God Who has unfolded Himself in so variegated, 
complex, and multiple phenomena. 

As a corolly to this, it may be added that detached from the 
unity the part cannot function. The hand can function well when 
joined to the body, but if separted from it, it can’t do any function. 
So human beings are unities by themselves but all of them function 
as part of social unities, detached from which they would not be 
able to function. Since the final unity is God, all smaller unities 
can function only if they are attached to that unity. They can 
function only when moving in a sense of unity with God. 

The doctrine of unity or “inter-connectedness'* forms the basis 
of Froebel’s Educational philosophy. In '*The Education of Man*\ 
he writes : “In all things there lives and reigns an eternal law... 
This all'pervading law is necessarily based on an alNpervading 
energetic, self-conscious, and hence eternal unity.. .This unity is God. 
All things have come from the Divine Unity, from God, and have 
their origin in the Divine Unity, in God. God is the sole source of 

all things All things live and have their being in and through 

the Divine Unity, in and through God. All things are only through 
the divine effluence that lives in them. The divine effluence that 
lives in each thing is thp essence of each thing.’* 

Theory of Development 

Froebel compared a human being with a plant, who grows 
according to the same law that defines the growth of a plant. There 
is a force that provokes the development of a simple seed into a 
huge, complex tree. Like a plant, the human being has also the 
entire process of growth within him. Growth is not imposed from 
without. It is a process of unfolding the growing from the simple 
and immature stages to the complex and mature ones. 

This law of development applies not only to the physical 
universe ; it also implies to the spiritual sphere as well— to will, 
thought, and mind. Thought and knowledge also develop from 
simple perceptions to complex mental processes. They also unfold 
themselves, provoked by the force which directs development in the 
animal or vegetable world. The source of that energy is the ever- 
lasting unity. 

Yet in the unfolding process, **man is the last and most perfect 
product of evolution’’. In him, the body “appears in bigest equili- 
brium and symmetry’’. In him, “the primordial force is fully 
spiritualised**. Man is the only creature conscious of his evolution. 
By virtue of this cqnsciousness, he *'feels, understands, and knows bis 
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own powers*'. This self-consciousness benefits him in two ways ; 
Firstly, he can know the law of his development and secondly, he 
can find out the way and devise the right kind of education for 
his children. Thus, he can no longer remain a victim to nature’s 
caprices but can follow a rational course and determine the right 
path for himself and his children... Besides, since a man knows that 
he is gifted with powers superior to other animals, he can exalt his 
race to even greater heights. The process of ennobling, therefore, 
will continue and at no stage will human progress be found static. 

Homan Development 

Froebel accepted the Recapitulation Theory of cosmic evolution. 
Mentally, as well as physically, a human being recapitulates the 
whole history of the race. How this mental evolution takes place is 
well explained by him in The Education of Man. 

'*Thus, in the mind of man, in the history of his mental develop- 
ment, in the growth of his consciousness in the experience of every 
child from the time of his appearance on earth to the time when he 
consciously beholds himself in the Garden of Eden, in beautiful 
nature spread ^ut before him, there is repeated the history of the 
creation and development of all things, as the Holy Book relates it. 
Similarly, in each child there is repeated at a later period the deed 
which marks the beginning of moral and human emancipation of 
the dawn of reason essentially the same deed that marked, and inas- 
much as the race was destined for freedom, must mark the moral 
and human emancipation, the dawn of reason in the race as a whole. 
Every human being who is attentive to his own development may 
thus recognise and study in himself the history of the development 
of the race to the point it may have reached.” 

The particular stages of physical development are infancy, child- 
hood, youth and maturity. Each stage is to develop to the full 
because on each depends the success of the succeed} g one. “The 
vigorous and complete development and cultivation of each successive 
stage depends on the vigorous, complete, and characteristic develop- 
ment of each and all preceding stages of life. ..The boy has not 
become a boy, nor has the youth become a youth, by reaching a 
certain age, but only by having lived through childhood, and further 
on through boyhood, true to the requirements of his mind, his 
feelings and his body.” 

Froebel’s Philosophy determining Principles of Edncatlon 

Since the Law of Ur.ity is the fundamental principle of Froebelian 
philosophy, so the Law of Unity mu^t apply to education as well. 
Applied to education, the law emphasi-es the relationships among 
all subjects and bolds that all subjects must be correlated. Secondly, 
since the process of development is spontaneous and consists in the 
unfolding of inner capacities, so the process of education should be 
the providing of the necessary environment, wherein the unfolding 
may take place unobstructed. Thirdly, since the process of human 
development is similar to that of plant-life, Froebel developed a 
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keen interest in the study of botany, zoology, etc., and advocated 
them for being introduced in schools for the child. Fourthly, since 
the human being is a unity by itself and is also a part of the great 
social unit, Froebel favoured the existence of a close relationship 
between the school and the society so that child, moving in a 
smaller social life at school is prepared for a bigger social life when 
he leaves it. In other words, there should be no aspect of social 
life which would not be represented on a small scale at school. 
Fifthly, since the Law of Unity is applied to mental life as well, 
Froebel laid stress upon the unity of knowing, feeling, and willing 
activities of the individual mind. 

Froebel’s Theory of Education 

Aima. In Froebel’s own words, “The object of education is the 

realisation of a faithful, pure, inviolable, and hence holy life 

The divine essence of man should be unfolded, brought out, lifted 
into consciousness, and man himself raised into free, conscious, 
obedient to the divine principle that lives in him, and to a free 
representation of this principle in his life. ..Education should lead 
and guide man to clearness concerning himself and in himself, to 
face with nature, and to unity with God.” 

Process of education. It is a process of inner unfolding and 
not an imposition from without. Whereas Herbart laid great 
emphasis upon instruction Froebel said that the purpose of teaching 
and instruction is “to bring ever more out of the man rather than to 
put more and more into man.” The child has got all pj^tentialities 
and they make their appearance at the proper time. At** that time, 
the child feels the need, or rather the yearning for the material 
suited to that potentiality. Education is then to introduce the 
subject which fulfils the purpose. No new subject should be introduc* 
ed unless the child is mature for it. The eternal energising force 
ever prompts his natural growth and mental development and as the 
process of development demands greater and greater food, so is 
education to supply that in time. But the demand comes from within. 
It is self-propelled and is vivid before self-consciousness. Hence, 
“education is not to come as an active force, but is to remain passive. 
It is to follow and not precede. It is to guard and protect and not to 
be the chief agent.” It is not to interfere but smooth the way for 
self- activity and self-determination regarded by the cosmic law of 
development. 

Education to Froebel is a phase of the process of development. 
It is that whereby a man becomes self-conscious and enters into 
relationship with others. It is that which helps man in adjusting 
himself to the society. But it is not an imposition or inoculation 
from without. “God neidier ingrafts nor inoculates. He develops 
the most trivial and imperfect things in continuously ascending 
series, and in accordance with the eternal, self-grounded and self- 
developing laws.” Froebel, thus, reverted the traditional order of 
education. He thought that by promoting self-activity and allowing 
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spontaneity to each potentiality the child could be enabled to grow 
intellectually and get education. 

Self>Activity — As the process of Education 

Since Froebel believed that the process of mental development 
was contained in the unfolding of the inner life, he stated that 
activities directed by self alone could bring about that development. 
Mind develops but does so by means of activities chosen by itself. 
These activities spring from the original unity of infant organism. 
They become more and more complex as the infant grows and ulti- 
mately merge into the final unity. Mind, therefore, is constantly 
busy with activities. It may be said that it is activity itself 

Since this activity does not originate from an outside source and 
is not imposed from without, it is self-activity. By means of the 
self-activity the individual comes to know of the objective world, 
because in the course of his activity, he is perpetually in contact with 
it ; he also comes to know his own nature because the activity is self- 
proposed, self-provoked, having a room in the conscious-self of the 
individual ; he, thus becomes a part of the life of nature as well as 
humanity. 

At Kielheman an inspector wrote about Froebel’s education 
work in the following strain : 

“Self-activity of the mind is the first law of this instruction ; 
therefore, the kind of instruction given here does not make the young 
mind a strong box, into which, as early as possible, all kinds of coins 
of the most different values and coinage, such as are now current in 
the world, are stuffed, but slowly, continuously, gradually, and always 
inwardly, that is, according to a connection found in the nature of 
the human mind, the instruction steadily goes on, without any tricks, 
from the simple to the complex, from the concrete to the abstract, 
so well adapted to the child and his needs that he goes as easily to 
his learning as his play.” 

Self-aotivity thus becomes to Froebel the central point in the 
education process. Through self-activity alone can natural develop- 
ment be possible ; through self-activity alone can the interests of a 
child be sustained ; through it alone can he successfully understand 
himself and the world around him. “There is no hiatus between 
knowledge and action ; no conflict between theory and practice ; no 
discrepancy between profession and deeds.*'^ 

Consequences of Defective Education 

Froebel believed that the child is inherently good and it is 
only through faulty education that the innate good is perverted into 
vice. All virtues of all physical life, of heart, mind and will, of 
social life, have their origin in the human being. Defective educa- 
tion perverts them and they become vices. Each vice is nothing but 
a virtue perverted in its unfolding. “A suppressed or perverted 


1 Mon ROB ; Paul .* Text Book in the History of Education. 
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good quality — a good tendency, only repressed, misunderstood or 
misguided— lies originally at the bottom of every shortcoming in 
man'* and it is caused by either "the complete neglect of the deve- 
lopment of certain sides of human life or by the distortion of origin- 
ally good human powers and tendencies, by arbitrary or wilful 
interference with the original, orderly, and logical course of human 
development.” The most wicked vice— wilfulness— is the first to 
come as a result of neglect in early life and "it soon becomes the 
mother of deceit, falsehood, defiance, obstinacy, and a host of 
subsequent sad and hideous faults”. 

Kindergarten 

The directed self-activity is the dominant idea underlying 
Froebel’s Kindergarten. Since Froebel believed in the continuity 
of a child’s life from infancy onward, he advocated that properly 
directed self-activity alone can bring about that continuity which 
consists in the inner unfolding. Self-activity may take various 
forms— movements, gestures, directed plays, songs, colours, stories, 
and other human activities. In short, education through self-activity 
is "learning by doing”. 

Following the law of unity and part-wholes, Froebel empha- 
sised the close relationship between school and society. According 
to him, the school would be a miniature society in which the child 
would learn how to live in society. Hence, to bring social ideas in 
school, Froebel recommended various crafts to be introduced in 
schools, e. g., shoe-making, carpentry, farming, etc., to be presented 
by dramatisation. The story by the teacher was to be dramatised, 
and acted and retold and very often worked out in clay, blocks, and 
paper. Other games involving the use of clay, paper, sand were to 
be introduced. The nine "gifts” and "occupations” were devised 
for the arrangement of the activities in a logical and psychological 
order. "Individual development as its aim, motor expression as its 
method, and social co-operation as its means, were the characteris- 
tic ideals of this new school for little children.” (Cubberley). 

The great contribution of the Kindergarten is the value that 
it attaches to play in education. The world today is realising the 
value of play as an important means of education, physical as well 
as mental. The importance of manual training which Froebel pro- 
posed to introduce during the upper years of schooling has also 
been realised by the modem world. The purpose of manual train- 
ing was "not to teach a boy a trade, as Rousseau had advocated, or 
to train children in sense-perception as Pestalozzi had employed all 
his manual activities for, but as a form of expression, and for the 
purpose of developing creative power within the child”.^ 

FroebePs Permanent Contribution in Education 

(i) Education is to follow the natural course of evolution of 
child's activities. 

(ii) Self-activity leads to such evolution. 


1 CUBBRLBY .* History of EAietttion, 
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(iii) Play to play a dominant role in early education* 

(iv) Creative activity brings about a harmony of spontaneity 
and social control. 

(v) Knowledge is not an end in itself but is a means for the 
proper functioning of activities. 

(vi) Constructive activity leads to a harmonious development of 
the body, heart, and mind. 

(vii) True education is thus education by doing. 

(viii) Discipline is also like activity to come from within. 

(ix) Mankind recapitulates the history of race physically as welt 
as mentally. 

(x) The process of development is dynamic and mankind is in 
the process of evolution to nobler heights. 

(xi) Each stage of a human being to be perfectly developed. 

(xii) Interest must be aroused in all educational work. 

(xiii) Since the early virtues are instilled through the mother, 
the educatK«r' nf women is very important. 

(xiv) All phenomenon is a manifestation of one unity. There is 
unity manifesting itself in diversity which in its turn finally merges 
into the unity. 

(xv) The school is to be a miniature society so that the child 
may not remain cut off from the social atmosphere. 

(xvi) Education provided for a period hitherto practically 
neglected. 


Summ a ry 

The 19th century was marked by ticmendous p' ogress in the 
field of education and it was due to the contributions o *t number of 
educators representing psychological, sociological, and scientific ten- 
dencies in education. The three most important figures who are asso- 
ciated with the psychological movement^in education are Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, and Froebel. 

Characteristics of the psychological movement — Emphasis 
on the harmonious development of child’s powers and capacities, 
improving education according to his needs and interests, respect 
for his personality, making instruction interesting, realising the 
importance of primary education, piay*way in education, correlation 
of subjects, following the course of nature in imparting instruction, 
sympathy for the child are characteristics of the psychological move- 
ment in education. 

Pestalozzi 

He aimed at ameliorating the condition of society by educating 
the masses. 

(a) Aims of edacadon— Harmonious development of perso- 
nality. 
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(b) Principles of education t 

( i ) General education to precede vocational. 

( ii ) Things before words. 

(iii) Power is more important than knowledge. 

(iv) Development of capacities is to come from within. 

( v) Grading of material is necessary. 

(vi) Methods of instruction should follow the course of nature 
and be adjusted to the interests of children. 

(vii) Observation, self-discipline, respect for child's personality, 
sense training— these have great significance in educa- 
tion. 

The contribution of Pestalozzi in the educational field is great. 
He psychologised education. According to him, education was an 
efiective agency for ameliorating the individual and the condition of 
society. He stressed the harmonious development of personality as a 
whole. He thought that proper discipline could be secured by 
fostering right type of teacher-student relations 

Herbart 

He was a philosopher and psychologist. He is regarded as the 
father of modern educational psychology and philosophy 

(a) Aims of education— Herbart emphasised the moral aim 
of education— that of building character. 

(b) Herbart’a psychology — Rejecting the contemporary 
‘faculty* psychology according to which the mind was regarded to 
be a bundle of faculties, Herbart held that mind has three functions 
and that it works as a unity. 

(i) Knowing. The mind is blank at birth but it has a 
capacity to enter into relationship with the environment. 
Ideas come to mind and on the basis of those 
already present they are assimilated into the mental 
whole From the point of view of education it is 
important that, the new knowledge which is given to 
children is associated with that present in their 
minds. 

(ii) Feeling. Mind welcomes or rejects ideas in accordance 
with the feeling of pleasure or pain they bring. Hence 
the value of making the process of instruction interest- 
ing and delightful. 

(iii) Willing.. Ideas express themselves into overt behavi- 
our. Hence the need of systematising them in mind 
and creating a circle of thought to ensure consistent 
action. 

According to Herbart, “The aim of all instruction is to cultivate 
clearness, definiteness, and continuity of thought”. In education, 
he emphasised the concept of morality— meaning thereby that educa- 
tion strives to make individual virtuous and morally conscious. 
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(c) Source of interents t 

(1) Knowledge. (2) Participation. 

(d) Importance of instruction — According to him, it was 
only through instruction that a compact body of knowledge could be 
presented. Knowledge in order to be effective and gainful must 
integrate with the life and interests of children rather than remain 
“series of undigested factual data.” “Instruction alone will form 
the circle of thought,” “To instruct the mind is to construct it.” 

(e) Method of instruction— Her bart laid down four steps of 
methodical instruction, viz. (1) Clearness, (2) Association, (3) System, 
(4) Method. 

His followers later on broke the hrst into two and gave them 
new names, viz. (1) Preparation, (2) Presentation, (3) Comparison, 
(4) Generalisation, (5) Application. 

In spite of the fact that some of Herbart’s ideas are exposed to 
criticism, he remains a great educator who gave a new turn to 
educational thought during the 19th century. It was he who 
highlighted for the first time the importance of instruction for secu- 
ring the ilevc*upment of the child. Herbart drew attention to the 
necessity of orderly procedure in teaching. But his conception of 
lesson-planning tends to be “stereotyped, the scheme is logical and 
expository in its emphasis and as such, results in activity on the part 
of children.” 

Froebel 

Associated mostly with pre-primary education. 

(a) Aim of education— “Realisation of the divine effluence 
that flows in each being”— in other words, self-realisation. 

(b) Process of education— Development from within. 

(c) Methods of education— Helping the child through 
spontaneous self- activity grow according to the law of development. 

FroeheVs fundamental philosophy : Froebel belK /ed in unity 
amidst diversity. The whole universe is a unity descended from 
God, Who is the real, ultimate unity. The universe is composed of 
smaller units which have separate functions but which function 
only as parts of the whole. Detached from the whole, they cannot 
function. 

The educational implications of this philosophy were ; emphasis 
on development of child's innate powers and needs of children at 
different stages, importance of sense-training, correlation of subjects, 
self-activity of children and above all, recognition of the relationship 
between school and society. 

FroebeVs permanent contribution : 

(i) Kindergarten system with all the philosophy and psychology 
behind it. 

(ii) Recognition of the importance of self-activity. 

(iii) Realisation of the principle of evolution from within. 

Modern education has incorporated all the educational implica- 
tions of Froebelian doctrine of unity amidst diversity and of the 
theory development. 
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Scientific Tendency in Education 

Introduction 

It was pointed out while discussing realism that one of the 
forms of realism, viz., sense-realism, wastheprecursoroftbescientihc 
movement in education that gained a lot of momentum during the 
19th century. The incentive to reaiism in education was provided 
by the discoveries regarding the universe that took place during the 
16th and 17th centuries. More discoveries were made with the passage 
of time and people became more and more interested in the study of 
science which revealed to them many glories of the universe. Upto 
the middle of the 19th century science held a very insignificant place 
in (he school curriculum and the principal emphasis was laid on the 
study of Latin and Greek literatures. With rapid increase in 
scientific inventions and discoveries, there came a revolution in men’s 
outlook and they started believing that the excessive emphasis on the 
study of ancient languages and literature that characterised the curri- 
culum of schools was unjustified. The subject that ^eded the 
maximum attention was science, and languages, arts, ana literature 
were pursuits for leisure hours rather than for useful time at school. 
The leaders of the movement were Herbert Spencer and Thomas 
Huxley who in their writings vehemently condemned the contempo- 
rary notions regarding the study of ancient Latin and Greek literature 
and consistently tried to mould public opinion in favour of science. 
With their efforts, science gradually came to acquire a status in school 
curriculum and in course of time it came to hold a dominant position 
in the total programme of education in schools and universities. 

Characteristics of the Scientific Movement 

By the middle of the 19th century, Europe had made tremendous 
progress in the realm of science and industry. Consequently, the 
old ideal of education with its emphasis upon classical learning came 
to be challenged. It was argued by the advocates of science that the 
old subject-matter could not enable the learner to live intelligently 
and that it could not help him in adjusting himself to the new social 
environment, which was going to change the pattern of society. 
The content of studies, therefore, came to be severely criticised and 
emphasis came to be laid on the study of science rather than of 
classics. The advocates of science placed emphasis on the content 
of studies. According to them, science and natural phenomenon 
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formed the most important material for study. The method that 
was to be adopted for teaching was the inductive method. The 
movement was thus, an echo of the old sense-realism of the 17th 
century. Due to the advancement of physical and biological sciences 
during the two centuries following the sense-realistic movement this 
new movement assumed greater dimensions and encompassed a 
larger circle. It is not possible here to enumerate all the discoveries 
and inventions made in the field of science and to throw light on 
them in detail. Besides it would not be relevant here. Sufiiceittosay 
that the desire for scientific knowledge aroused bythe sense-realists 
of the 17th century and, fostered by the naturalistic tendencies, 
received a great impetus during the 19th century. The new discoveries 
and inventions routed out ignorance and superstition and placed 
human intellect on rational and, hence, on more solid foundations. 
“What the Revival of learning was to the classical scholars of the 
ISth and 16th centuries, the movement for scientific knowledge and 
its application to human affairs was to the 19th.” The result was 
that human outlook was broadened, human sympathies were widened 
and human life assumed greater dimensions. The new discoveries 
revolutioniscu Muman life and made demands upon education hither- 
to quite unknown. “During this period natural science rapidly 
expanded and took the form of application to the problems of 
labour, production, transportation, communication, hygiene, and 
sanitation. The reaper, the sewing njachine, the printing press, and 
the type-writer greatly reduced the cost of labour ; the steam-boats, 
locomotive, electric railway, telegraph and telephone linked all parts 
of world together ; anthracite friction matches, petroleum and electric 
lighting and heating greatly enlarged the comforts of life, and 
advances in hygiene and medical sciences added wonderfully to the 
span of human life.”i 

The demands of all the changes upon education weie very great. 
It was strongly emphasised by the new philosophers ..‘id scientists 
that the old classical education had outlived its utility and that it 
could not meet the new requirements presented by the scientific 
discoveries. The contents of education were to be changed. Classi- 
cal education could not equip tbe individual for the new kind of 
society. The traditional contents of education had no intrinsic 
worth. Only a study of natural science would fulfil the requirements 
of the age and thus, should be the sole subject-matter to be studied. 
For some time there was a sharp controversy between the advocates 
of classical studies and those of natural sciences. The severe challe- 
nge that was thrown to the classics came from Herbert Spencer in his 
book titled Education, IntellectuaU Moral and Physical. Tbe book 
contains four essays ; and the first — “What knowledge is of most 
worth” — contains Spencer’s ideas about the choice of material selec- 
ted for teaching. Another writer of note who placed emphasis on 
the study of sciences was Thomas Huxley. These two and others 
who followed them argued that education must fit a man to live 

^ Graves > A Studeni’s History of Education. 
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successfully in the society, which his age brought into being. A man 
must receive two kinds of education : ‘instrumental’ and ‘positive’. 
The former is a means for the learning of the latter. Thus, languages, 
grammar, arithmetic, writing etc., only furnished means for the learn- 
ing of more useful knowledge which is contained in the social, reli- 
gious, political, moral, and intellectual world around us. The 
emphasis which had hitherto been concentrated on instruments, must 
be shifted to the more positive education, which alone can claim to 
be called liberal education. Since a liberal education is that which 
fits a man for his profession and activities in the various spheres of 
life emphasis on instrumental education would not help in attaining 
the purpose. 

Herbert Spencer’s Ideas on Edncation 

Aim of Education. According to Herbert Spencer, "to prepare 
os for complete living is the function which education has to dis- 
charge and the only rational mode of judging of any educational 
course is to judge in what degree it discharges such function. Our 
first step must obviously to be classify in the order of their import- 
ance, the kinds of activities which constitute human life.” Herbert 
Spencer laid them down according to the following priority list : 

( i ) Those activities which directly minister to self-preservation. 

(ii) Those activities which, by securing necessaries of life, 
indirectly minister to self-preservation. 

(iii) Those activities which have for their end the rearing and 
discipline of offspring. 

(iv) Those activities which are involved in the maintenance of 
proper social and political relations. 

(v) Those miscellaneous activities which make up the leisure 
part of life, devoted to the gratification of our tastes and feelings. 

The ideal of education is complete preparation in all these divisi- 
ons. Herbert Spencer has, as he himself says, arranged these 
activities in order of their importance. Regarding the last, he says 
that since such activities should relate to leisure, they should occupy 
the leisure time of education as well. 

Garrscnlum. (i) For the first kind of activity — physiology, 
hygiene, physics, chemistry. 

( ii ) For the second kind of activity — various sciences and arts 
which help in securing food, clothing, and shelter — mathematics, 
biology, sociology, physics. 

(iii) For the third kind of activity — physiology, psychology and 
ethics. A knowledge of them would help in the proper caring and 
bringing up of children. 

(iv) For the fourth kind of activity — history, politics, 
economics. 

(v) For the fifth kind of activity— art, music, poetry, etc., 
resting upon a sure foundation of the knowledge of physiology, 
mathematics, and psychology. 
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Herbert Spencer does not propose to condemn any branch of 
knowledge but he denounces the attitude of people towards the 
selection of curriculum. He says that people have not chosen mate- 
rial for study keeping in view the aim of education. They are 
victims of tradition and custom and do not look to the relative 
utility of more useful subjects. *In order of time*, he says, “deco- 
ration precedes dress”. People care of decoration but not for dress 
which is of greater importance. They care for the ornamentation 
of mind and not for the equipment of the mind. They study classics, 
merely under the impression that their study is essential not for 
their intrinsic worth but for their extrinsic effects upon others. 
Regarding the traditional practices in education, he writes, “If there 
needs be any further evidence of the rude undeveloped character of 
our education, we have it in the fact that the comparative worth of 
different kinds of knowledge has but as yet scarcely been discussed 
— much less discussed in a methodical way with definite results. For 
only it is that no standard of relative values has yet been agreed 
upon ; but the existence of any such standard has not been conceived 
in any clear manner. And not only is it that existence of any such 
standard has not been cleat ly conceived, but the need for it seems to 
have been scarcely even fell. Men read books on this topic and 
attend lectures on that : decide that their children shall be instructed 
in these branches of knowledge and shall not be instructed in those ; 
and all under the guidance of mere custom, or liking or prejudice ; 
without ever considering the enormous importance of determining 
in some rational way what things are really most worth learning. It 
is true that in all circles, we have occasional remarks on the impor- 
tance of this or the other order of information. But whether the 
degree of its importance justifies the expenditure of the time needed 
to acquire it ; and whether there are not things of more importance 
to which the time might be better devoted are queries which, if raised 
at all, are disposed of quite summarily, according to pers'.-ial predi- 
lection. It is true, also, that from time to time we hear 'svived the 
standing controversy respecting the comparative merits of classics 
and mathematics. Not only, however, is this controversy carried 
on in an empirical manner, with no references to an ascertained 
criterion, but the question at issue is totally insignificant when com- 
pared with the general question of which it is part. To suppose 
whether a mathematical or classical education is the best, in deciding 
what is the proper curriculum, is much the same thing as to suppose 
that the whole of dietics lies in determining whether or not bread is 
more nutritious than potatoes.” 

Criticism of Spencer’s views on education. Herbert Spencer’s 
views on education are criticised on two grounds. Firstly, it is argued 
that he places too much emphasis on the utilitarian to the neglect 
of the cultural aspect. Secondly, he thinks education to be a prepa- 
ration for life and not life itself. Viewed dispassionately, Spencer 
does not ignore the cultural elements altogether. Only he assigns 
them a subordinate position. The second criticism is also not very 

B.T. 12 
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sound. For every activity, there must be preparation, and if life is 
to be a successful activity, education must prepare for it. 

Method of Teaching. Herbert Spencer’s method of teaching 
does not reveal any originality. The principles he recommended 
are the same that Pestalozzi and other psychologists had advocated 
viz., proceed from simple to complex, from concrete to abstract, 
from indefinite to definite, from empirical to rational and so on. 

It should be remembered that Spencer’s use of the word ‘science* 
is rather loose. It stands for social, political, and moral sciences as 
well, and not only physical and biological sciences. 

Thomas H. Huxley (1825-1895} 

Another great advocate of scientific studies was T. H. Huxley. 
In an address on “A Liberal Education” before “a working-men’s 
college”, he defines a liberal education as follows : 

‘‘The man, I think, has had a liberal education who has been so 
trained in youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and 
does with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it is 
capable of, whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic, engine with all its 
parts of equal strength, and in smooth working order ; ready, like 
a steam-engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the 
gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind ; whose mind is 
stored with a knowledge of the great and fundamental truth of 
Nature and of the laws of her operations ; one who is full of life and 
fire, but whose passions are trained to come to heel a vigorous 
will, the servant of a tender conscience ; who has learned to love all 
beauty, whether of Nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect 
others as himself. Such a one and no other, I conceive, has had a 
liberal education ; for he is, as completely as a man can be, in 
harmony with nature.” 

Regarding the prevailing literary and classical education, he says 
that in future it will be quoted ‘‘as the stock example of solid stupi- 
dity” of the people in the 19th century. Speaking very eulogistically 
about the achievements of the English nation in history, science, 
commerce, and trade, he pities the outlook of the English people 
towards education. “This is”, be writes, ‘‘what these wonderful 
people (the English) tell their sons. At the cost of one to two thou- 
sand pounds of our hard-earned money, we devote twelve of the 
most precious years of life at school. There you shall toil or be 
supposed to toil but there you shall not learn one single thing of all 
those you will most want to know directly, you leave school and 
enter upon the practical business life. ..you will very likely settle in a 
colony, but you shall not know whether Tasmania is part of New 
South Wales or vice versa.” Then be goes on speaking most tren- 
chantly against classical education which does not help a youth in 
any sphere whatsoever — political, economical, commercial. Nothing 
useful can be drawn out of them. ‘‘At school and college you shall 
know of no source of .truth but authority, nor exercise your reason- 
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ing faculty upon anything but deduction from that which is laid 
down by authority. You will have to weary your soul with work, 
and many a time eat your bread in sorrow and in bitterness, and 
you shall not have learnt to take refuge in the great source of pleasure 
without alloy, the serene resting>place for worn human nature — the 
world of art The British father denies his children all the know- 

ledge they might turn to account in life, not merely for the achieve- 
ment of vulgar success, but for guidance in the great crisis of human 
existence.*' 

Besides Spencer and Huxley, many other advocates of scientific 
studies came up. All of them criticised the prevalent emphasis on 
classical education and emphasised the study of moral, religious, 
political, and social sciences. 

A dominant feature of educational development in the 19th 
century was an increased amount of interest in science. Gradually, 
teaching of science became an essential part of the curriculum at 
all levels of education. The impact of scientific inventions and 
discoveries and growing industrialisation focussed the attention of 
the people on essential need for imparting scientific knowledge to 
the youth. In England, France, Germany, and U. S. A., science 
came to be taught at the primary, secondary, and university levels. 
At the universities adequate provision came to be made for the spe- 
cialised study of scientific subjects. The rapid progress of science 
during the 19th century gave fillip to th-* ideas of Spencer and 
Huxley. The world came to realise the value of science and gave 
up undue attachment to classics. 

Summary 

By the middle of the 19th century, science had made tremend- 
ous progress and people became interested in the studv science. 
The curriculum at the school and university stages, ho ever, was 
even upto that time dominated by classical studies. The scientific 
movement in education started with a criticism of the contemporary 
emphasis on classical studies and emphasised the importance of 
scientific studies and reform of methods of teaching. 

The chief protagonist of the movement was Herbert Spencer. 
He criticised the current views regarding education and explained 
his scientific veiwpoint which should take precedence ovei the tradi- 
tional view. Regarding the selection, he laid down the following 
priority list : 

(i) The first activities in order of importance are tho'e that 
lead directly to self-preservation. 

ill) The second in order of importance are those that indirectly 
lead to self-preservation. 

(iii) Then come those activities that are concerned with the rear- 
ing of off spring. 

(iv) The fourth are those that are related to maintenance of 
social and political relationships. 
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(v) Last of all are the leisure-time activities pertaining to one's 
aesthetic tastes and enjoyment of beauty. 

According to Herberi Spencer’s analysis, the subjects that are 
inost important in the curriculum are scientific subjects ; literature, 
art, music, etc., are fifth in I'i'* priority list. He said that subjects 
should be included in the curriculum on account of their utility. 
Though Herbert Spencer contributed a lot by his ideas toward 
further ing the cause of science and arousing interest in its study ; 
yet the position he gave to aesthetic subjects was not accepted and 
his views on that point are still criticised. 

According to Herbert Spencer, the function of education is to 
give people equipment and competence for ‘complete living*. 

Being a naturalist, Herbert Spencer favours the theory of natural 
consequences in discipline and emphasises the rule of love in place of 
the rule of awe. 

Among the maxims of methodical procedure, he emphasised that 
the instructional process should follow the principle of ‘simple to 
complex’, ‘known to unknown*, ‘concrete to abstract’, ‘definite to 
indefinite, etc.— maxims which have been accepted as very impor- 
tant in modern pedagogy. 

Herbert Spencer is criticised for his over-emphasis on the study 
of science and his under-estimation of the value of cultural pur- 
suits. Modern view holds that leisure-time activities are as 
important as occupational activities. Man does not live by bread 
alone. 

Another thinker who contributed towards the progress of scienti- 
fic movement was Thomas Huxley who also criticised the over- 
emphasis on classical subjects and promoted an interest in the study 
of science. 

Since the 19th century, the scientific movement has been gaining 
strength rapidly and today science has come to occupy its rightful 
place at the school and university levels. The modern mind does 
not, however, neglect the importance of cultural and aesthetic 
pursuits. 
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Sociological Tendency In Education 

Introduction 

While Discussing the Meaning of Education it has bsen stated 
that education in the broad sence is a life Jong process. I 
result of a constant interaction between the individual and 
ment, be it physical or social. Whenever, and in whatever manner, 
the individual comes in contact with his environmen , 
education. As mentioned earlier, education m ^ 
during a parfcular periodreflects the idea and culture of that y. 
Such a process ot education IS necessary not only for 
individual but it is also necessary for the continuity of ’ 

Through education a society passes onto younger . 

ideals, hopes, beliefs, traditions, etc., that it regards of ^f“OSt value 
and which give it life and vitality not only for its preservation but 
also for its progress. Education provides the its 

society and the society has a tremendous responsibility if “ wan 
Sucation to be nutritions. Educational institutions are responsible 
to society for proving their worth and usefulness. 

When we discuss the functions and purposes of ®‘i't®ation trom 
social point of view, we refer to the sociological trends n ®^“, ^ 

Sociology IS a science that studies the natuie and proew of h 
society and also studies the factors that contribute to its - jwth and 
development. From the individual’s point of view, the fj"®**? . 

edreaS is to provide to each individual opportamties for the 

maximum development of his personality and 'J^bMof thi 

view it is to enable him to prove himself a worthy member otine 

society, capable of meeting his obligations to 

viewpoints have a significance in a democracy which “ 

bSced education' Here the <)f the mdivioual ^ 

society are inter-wined and interdependent. The ^ l qJ- 
relationship of individuals and the society is an to 

the scienc? of sociology, and the study of education m^ 
individuals and society is indicative of the sociological tendency 
education. . 

Aims of Education From the Point of View of Sociology 
The science of sociology has developed a lot since the time of 
Augustus Comte who founded it. Sociology is the science whmh 
studies society in all its various aspects. It will be out of t p 
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here if a detailed discussion of the science of sociology is undertaken 
and of what it comprises. That is obviously beyond the scope of this 
chapter. We are concerned with the function of education that 
sociology demands. From the viewpoint of sociology, education 
should prepare the individual for an efficient social life. It should 
also enable him to participate effectively in the social activities and 
to choose his due place in the social environment surrounding him. 
Thus while the psychologists laid emphasis on the individual, and 
for securing his maximum development, they reiterated on the effici- 
ency of method, the sociologists emphasised the curriculum, social 
demands, social life and the adequacy of material. The interests of 
the individuals, if not subordinated, are also not to be placed above 
the interests of the society of which he is an integral part. Of course 
the psychological and the sociological movements are not opposed to 
each other. There is much that is sociological in Pestalozzi 
and Hcrbart and Froebel as also in Herbert Spencer and Huxley. 
Pestalozzi’s interest in the betterment of the common people, Herbart’s 
conception of education as a means to form character and the broad 
conception of his curriculum, Froebel’s emphasis on the utility of 
subjects and their selection from the viewpoint of uscfulnes' — all 
these reflect the sociological trends in education. Psychological, 
scientific, and sociological movements have much in common ; it is 
only as regards their point of emphasis that the former (psychologi- 
cal and scientific) differ from the latter (sociological). 

The sociological movement regards education as a preparation 
for citizenship, enabling the individual to discharge his responsibili- 
ties in the economic, political, and social activities of 'The society. 
Thus the movement, unlike the individualism of the 19th century, 
lays stress on the conception of citizenship and aims at enabling the 
individual to adjust himself to the society. Education has thus a new 
field of activity which leaves a distinct impress both on the individual 
and the society. It has to explain to the individuals the complexi- 
ties of modern social life. He will first discover the problems which 
affect and condition his life and then seek their solution. This will 
indicate to him his specific tasks, for whose satisfactory discharge he 
will exert himself. Education is not to be confined to the study of 
a few subject-alone but it is to present to the individual an epitomi- 
sed study of the diversified social life. 

"The new work demands a re*adjustment of emphasis upon 
subjects of instruction, with greater attention to historic, economic, 
and literary subjects. Education becomes, though indirectly, the 
force modifying social institutions by bringing about a better adjust- 
ment of individuals to one another. Progress is the characteristic 
of modern life : ability to adjust one-self quickly, and properly to 
new social conditions is the chief demand on education. This 
necessitates a knowledge of these changing conditions and ability 
and willingness to bring about the re-adjustment. These are usually 
summed up under the term ‘good citizenship.”^ 


^ Monroe, Paul : A Ttxt-book on the History of Education. 
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Fanction of Education from the Point of View of Sociology 

( i ) ''Education means the universal distribution of extant 

knowledge.” {Lester F. Ward). 

(ii ) "It has been said that an educated man has a sharp axe in 

his hand and an uneducated one has a dull one. I should say that 
the purpose of a college education is to sharpen the axe to its keenest 
edge.” (Nathaniel Butler), 

(iii) "Education is the organisation of acquired habits of 
conduct or action and tendencies of behaviour such as will lit the 
individual to his physical and social environment.” (William James). 

(iv) "The development of socially efGcient individual is the 
ultimate aim of education. That means — 

(a) Economic efficiency, or ability to pull his own weight in 
economic life. 

(b) Negative morality or willingness to sacrifice his own desires 
when their gratification would interfere with the economic 
emciency of othcis. 

(c) Positive morality, or the willingness to sacrifice his own 

desires when their gratification would not contribute 
directly to social progress.” (William C. Bagley). 

(v) "To educate a man means to adjust him to those elements 

of his environment that are of concern in modern life, and to deve- 
lop, organise, and train his powers so that he may make efficient 
and proper use of them.” (W. E. Ruediger). 

"Education as a social function in the furthering of the process 
of adjustment of socialisation.” 

"It is common place to say that development < ' character is 
the ultimate end of all school-work. In general, cha icter means 
power of social agency, organised capacity of social functioning. It 
means social executive power, and social interest and. esponsiveness,” 

(1) The purpose of giving so many opinions of diflFerent writers 
is to impress upon the readers the implications of the social purpose 
of education. The process of education from the sociological point 
of view is nothing but preparing an individual for successful parti- 
cipation in social activities. And since the sphere of his social life 
has now enormously widened it is the function of education to touch 
its various aspects and to throw light on its most complicated social 
phenomenon. By preparing a man for an active participation in 
social life, education should enable him not only to adjust himself 
to the social environment but it should help also to further the cause 
of social progress. Progress depends upon intelligence which in its 
turn can be acquired by knowledge. Education is to provide know- 
ledge so that the individual may be intelligent enough to contribute 
to its progress and further the cause of civilisation. Since social 
progress can be made by the joint efforts of all, the advantages of 
education should be open to all. This leads to the state-control 
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and state-responsibility of education. It is through state that educa> 
tion can be widely disseminated and social progress made. The 
state by providing for education can produce good citizens responsive 
to its needs and also responsible to discharge their obligations for 
collective good of the society. 

(2) Apart from preparation for citizenship, the sociological 
view regards education as a means of social control as well. It is 
through education that society controls its members. Of course, the 
method is not of coercion as that exercised by state. Yet it is more 
intellectual and rational. Through education, society arouses the 
moral conscience of man, enlightens his mind, supports his heart, 
and thus inculcates in him a moral discipline, self-imposed and 
self-generated. 

(3) A third view about education from sociological viewpoint 
is that education is “the process of social mind”. In simple words 
it means that society has its own tradition, and those traditions can 
be best preserved by members of society and that only one or two 
members cannot do that, but all members of society have to do it. 
This means that the mind of all members which is, to give it asocial 
name, the social mind, is to transmit this inheritance of the race 
from one generation to another. Of course, the social mind is not 
a separate entity. It is one social name for the minds of the social 
beings. Individual minds receive from their predecessors their 
social inheritance through education. ■ They transmit it to the other 
generation with their own contributions. For this purpose, they 
should firstly move in society and adjust themselves for tliat purpose 
in the social environment and, secondly, exert themselves so that 
what they pass on to next-generation does not go without the justifi- 
cation of having been in somebody’s possession before. 

(4) Lastly, but most importantly, education is ‘the method of 
social evolution’. It is through education that society receives its 
inner force and energy and moves outwardly as well as inwardly 
towards a greater and higher plane of evolutionary process. This 
process of social evolution is quite similar to organic evolution and 
is governed by the same uniform law of cosmic evolution. Just as in 
the organic world adaptation to environment brings out evolution, so 
also in the social world, adaptation to social environment through 
education brings out human evolution. Individual evolution results 
in social evolution and since human evolution is marked off by self- 
consciousness and is characterised by a will to evolve further, social 
evolution grows bigger and bigger in volume and richer and richer 
in quality. Education thus becomes very important from this point 
of view because without education there can be no human evolution 
and hence no social progresss. That is why the sociologists throw 
the responsibility of education upon the state. 

Sociological Expansion of Education 

The sociological influence in education was manifest in the esta- 
blishment of two typM of schools, one of which had come into being 
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immediately after Pestalozzi and was marked by the establishment 
of philaothropinum by Basedow. The two types were : 

( i ) Philanthropic schools set up by private entrepreneurs and 
liberally subsidised by state. 

(ii) State schools completely directed and financed by states 
which accepted the responsibility of imparting education. 

The first kind of school was the result of the philanthropic motive 
contained in the writings of Pestalozzi and the naturalism of 
Rousseau. The initiative was taken by Basedow who set up the 
‘Philanthropinum’ in 1777 on being granted funds by Prince Leopold 
of Dessau. This school attracted the notice of many visitors and soon 
gained popularity. In 1787, Dr. Andrew Bill and Joseph Lancastei 
started monitorial schools. They aroused the interests of tl c 
English people and government to support the kind of schools they 
had started. The training of teachers for such schools was started. 
In 1799 many infant schools were started and for this work Robert 
Owen deserves much credit. Many societies were formed and pri- 
mary education was widely diffused. 

The infant school movement believed that the growth of indivi- 
duals and progress of the society were not possible if the society was 
deformed and if it did not provide healthy environment to them. 
This infant school movement should not be taken as the same as the 
Philanthropic movement. The latter originated in Germany, and the 
former in France. From there the idea was taken to England and 
thence to America where infant schools were established by the 
middle of the 19th century. 

The motive underlying this movement was the determination of 
the pioneers to check evils of factory system. For that purpose they 
provoked parliaments to pass child labour legislation from time to 
time, to stop child exploitation and to looK to their '"'oral welfare 
so that they might be good citizens of State. The refoi ners had to 
carr> on an incessant struggle for rescuing the small children from 
neglect, abuse, mutilation, excessive labour, heavy punishment, and 
slavery. The infant school movement was one part of that great 
movement which aimed at the amelioration of the children’s lot, 
which was a pre-requisite for good citizenship and social efficiency. 

Contribution of the Sociological Tendency in Education 

In modern education, the sociological point of view is reflected 
in widening the scope of curriculum, attaching importance to co- 
curricular activities, regarding school as a miniature society where 
all the activities are rehearsed. The sociologists hold that the 
programme of education should be life-centred, and that the aim of 
education is to foster efficient citizenship among the pupils. Modern 
education holds a balance between the individual and social claims 
in education and regards their interests as closely bound with each 
other. 

The sociological movement is not concerned with the reform of 
education ; it keeps rather the reform of the whole society within its 
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purview. In the beginning, the movement for reform in education 
f^rom the standpoint of public welfare was started in Germany, but 
the problems of social welfare gradually cropped up in many European 
countries where industrial revolution made progress. Consequently, 
the movement for reform of education with a view to eradicate social 
evils became popular as a part of a bigger movement of social reform. 
Education, according to the sociological viewpoint, aims at strength- 
ening the social structure and through that improving conditions of 
living and growth of all individuals. This view is dominating our 
outlook today as well. 

Summary 

Sociology deals with the study of relationships between the 
individual and society. The origin of the science of sociology might 
be traced to the origin of human civilisation but sociology as a science 
did not make much headway until the 19th century. 

During the 18th and 19th centuries science had made tremend- 
ous progress and the new discoveries and inventions considerably 
changed the conditions of living. With the increase in knowledge, 
the complexities of life also multiplied and the necessity of main- 
taining a close relationship between the individual and the society 
came to be felt. Many problems of living also cropped up in the 
form of social evils and they demanded urgent attention. Con- 
sequently, the science of sociology received an ever-increasing 
impetus. 

According to the sociological viewpoint, the aim of edu&ation is to 
make an individual a worthy member of society. This implies 
acquisition by the individual of those virtues, qualities, habits, 
attitudes, and traits of character that would enable him to be an 
efficient member of the social group. Education is regarded as a 
means of social evolution and a process of social regeneration. It is 
also considered to be a means of social control. The process of 
social regeneration and development is inconceivable with educa- 
tion. In a democracy, where people at large are involved, education 
is a ‘must*. 

The writings of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, etc., 
also contain elements of sociological viewpoint in education. 



Chapter 12 



Eclectic Tendency In Education 

Introduction 

During the Preceding Chapters we have discussed some philoso- 
phies and tendencies that have influenced educational thought from 
time to time. The various philosophies of education have determi- 
ned the ideals of education for the societies that accepted them and 
the tendencies have exercised influence on the contents and methods 
of education. As we look at thedifferent educational philosophies, we 
find that in certain respects they are in sharp contrast with each other 
while in certain other respects they have many common elements. 
The present trend in education is to harmonise the differences among 
different educational philosophies and formulate a general philoso- 
phy of education in which the useful and acceptable features of diffe- 
rent philosophies and tendencies in education are harmoniously 
blended. We live in an age in which dogmatic adherence to a single 
principle or philosophy might be harmful. In a continuously chang- 
ing world it is not safe to stick to one dogma, creed, or belief Values 
of life are fast changing, almost as rapidlv as conditions of living. 
Our ancestors could not imagine the conditions of living we have at 
present, and we cannot predict with any certainty what conditions 
of life will prevail when our children grow up. I* s imperative, 
therefore, that we do not adhere to rigid beliefs ana ixed-for-ever 
deo logies, rather we acquire a dynamic outlook and mental flexi- 
bility so that we change our behaviour as cha'^ging conditions 
demand them. 

Another important feature of human thinking during modern 
times is to iron out differences between conflicting ideologies and 
to blend them harmoniously into a new form. This tendency to 
harmonise diverse elements and obtain a new form in which they 
are properly fused is called eclectic tendency. It has come to charac- 
terise educational thinking in recent times as it has chaiacterised 
the entire human life. Let us examine in detail with comments and 
implications the eclectic tendency in edu''atioD. 

Eclecticism and Modern Life 

‘Adjustment’ is a necessity of life during modern times. The 
rapid advances in the various branches of human knowledge, the 
tremendous progress that science has made and that has conse- 
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quently revolutionised human life and human thinking, the conquest 
of time and distance— all these have brought mankind closer and 
closer and destroyed the isolationism of the past centuries. Now we 
cannot live by ourselves ; we have to live in mutual co-operation. 
We cannot think, feel, and act completely independently of others. 
The world is becoming smaller and smaller, and the barriers that 
formerly separated nations are rapidly giving way. Under these situ- 
ations of life, we have to learn the lesson of living together and creat- 
ing an atmosphere in which all people realise the need of mutual 
co-operation. In other words, we have to set up conditions of 
living wherein youngsters learn the ways of gracious and harmoni- 
ous living, wherein tney shake off their narrow prejudices and beliefs 
and develop an openness of mind and breadth of vision, wherein 
they learn lessons of co-operation, tolerance, and mutual give-and-take, 
in short, wherein they feel that they are members of the brotherhood 
of mankind and they have responsibilities not only to their small 
village or society, or country but towards the entire humanity. Only 
when we organise our educational institutions to foster this kind of 
outlook, can we hope to end those mutual jealousies and ideological 
conflicts that at present are threatening nations and human civili- 
sation. 

Diversities of thoughts and conflicts in ideologies have always 
characterised human civilisation and they must be present in all 
cultures if they are to make any progress. What is important is the 
recognition of the value of adjustment in the midst of conflicting 
ideologies and factions in an attempt to resolve differences through 
peaceful means. 

The different cultures today present a blending of several cultures. 
We can very well see the influence of this co-mixing in our own 
culture — our ways of living, dresses, manners, customs, traditions, 
hopes, beliefs, etc , etc. Our life reflects a mixing of various ele- 
ments some of which are indigenous and some extraneous, some 
inherited from our ancestors and some borrowed from others. In 
the complexity of modern culture of our own country it becomes 
difficult to find out from which source a particular element has 
crept into it. This is true not only of Indian culture but of other 
cultures as well. In the field of art and architecture, music, painting 
or drawing, in our modes of thinking and behaviour, we find a fusion 
of diverse cultures which have so harmoniously been blended that 
it is difficult to tell them apart. This trend toward fusion of useful 
elements from different sources in our culture is termed eclecticism 
and it has come to 'characterise our educational principles and 
practices as it has characterised our whole way of living. 

Eclecticism in Modern Education 

With a view to finding out how the eclectic tendency has come 
to influence our thinking regarding education, we might briefly study 
in what way it is reflected in the various aspects of education. 

Aims of Edneation. The principal aim of education, broadly 
defined today, is to provide the individual maximum opportunities 
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for his development so that along with the development of his 
personality he also acquires an equipment and proficiency to contribute 
towards the development of the society of which he is an integral 
part. Individual development and social efficiency are correlative 
aspects of any educational programme. This view regarding the 
purpose of education is not influenced by anyone particular philoso- 
phy of education ; rather it is a view to which support is given by 
all philosophies of education. When we think about the aims, pur- 
poses, and values of education, we do not feel obliged to one parti- 
cular school of thought or to certain educational philosophers ; 
rather, we think of these on the basis of the cumulative experience 
of the human race. The aims that we have laid down and the values 
that we respect are indicative of our acceptance of the worthy fea- 
tures in all philosophies of education and in the thougnts of all 
educational philosophers from Plato to John Dewey. 

Methods of Teaching. A similar attitude is discernible in the 
methods of teaching. When we talk of flexibility, adaptability, 
and suitability of methods, we combine in our attitudes the opinions 
of Rous^ecr Pestalozzi, Herbart, Herbert Spencer, Dewey, and 
many other educators wtio have influenced the course of educational 
thinking at different periods in history. The concept of child-cent- 
red education, respect for the personality of children, sympathy 
with the child, value of love in discipline, play-way, learning by 
doing, freedom in education, etc., are some of the salient features or 
methods of instruction advocated today, and they trace their genesis 
to the writings of several educational thinkers, e.g. — 

(i) Making educational methods flexible and progressive, 
introducing play-way in education, learning by doing, importance 
of direct experience in learning— these are some of the ideals which 
are indicative of the influence of the oragmatist’" viewpoint in 
education. 

(ii) Correlation of studies, organising and grading curriculum 
making the process of education interesting and stimulating — these 
are some of the principles advocated by scientific and psychological 
tendencies in education. 

(iii) Training of teachers was emphasised by all educators who 
led the psychological movement in education. It is being constantly 
realised that since education is an art, it is not possible for an 
amateur to impart it successfully. 

(iv) The changes that have taken place in our outlook regard- 
ing the conception of discipline and the idea that the personality of 
the child has to be respected, that true discipline is based on love 
rather than on fear, are completely modern ideas which were advoca- 
ted by Rousseau and later on expounded and supported by the 
leaders of the psychological movement in education. 

(v) The broad conception of curriculum is the result of the 
concept of life-centred education which has been emphasised by the 
realistic and pragmatic philosophies of education. By curriculum 
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we do not mean today academic pursuits only ; actually, we think 
of curriculum in terms of the total experience that a child receives 
at school. This conception of curriculum also goes along with the 
democratic conception of education which aims at giving children 
not only certain knowledges but also certain skills, virtues, and 
attitudes which can enable them to become efficient citizens of a 
democracy. 

(vi) The increasing emphasis on co-curricular activities and the 
changed ideas regarding their place in the school programmes are 
again indicative of the influence of life-centred education. 

(vii) The sociological tendencies in education have greatly 
influenced our thinking regarding educational policies and pro- 
grammes. The trends towards making diversified curricula, establish- 
ing multi-purpose schools, maintaining a balance between liberal and 
vocational education, making education responsive to the needs of 
the society, rejecting outmoded practices and adopting progressive 
and dynamic ways — these all indicate that education is a necessity 
for the social life, that it is a social function and it must meet the 
needs and demands of the society that plans it. The concept of 
education emphasising individual and social welfare is a blending of 
the psychological and sociological tendencies in education. 

(viii) The function of educational institutions today is not 
only to give youngsters knowledge of certain facts contained in 
books, but it is to turn them into integrated personalities responsible 
and socially conscious to take part in various activities of the society 
of which they are members. The schools as we visualise them 
today are to be miniature societies incorporating the ideals and 
practices of a larger society and giving education a social character 
and value. This concept of school is in conformity with the demands 
the sociological trends in education gnd the concept of democratic 
of education. 

(ix) The growing interest in expanding programmes and facili- 
ties of education for masses is a sign of the popularity of the 
democratic conception of education. To make it possible for demo- 
cracy to function successfully and efficiently it is essential that 
opportunities for education are extended to each individual and as 
many facilities provided to him as can enable him to develop his 
personality according to his interests and capabilities. The state 
has come to acquire a very significant role in the education of 
children. In our Constitution as well it has been laid down that 
the state shall assume the responsibility of providing free and 
compulsory education for all children uptothe age of fourteen. Edu- 
cation, as will be discussed in details in the next chapter, is an ins- 
trument of democracy and therefore, the increasing awareness on 
the part of the state of its responsibility for education of children is 
characteristic of the democratic philosophy of education. ' 

From all that has been said above, it is clear that the concep- 
tion of education today is very broad and that our educational think- 
ing in its totality .has Jieed affected not by one single philosophical 
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thought or tendency but by the cumulative experience of past gene- 
rations in the field of education. Our educational ideals and prac- 
tices may consequently be traced to various sources all of which 
have been harmoniously blended to determine the present-day edu- 
cational principles and practices. This tendency to draw inspiration 
from various sources and to borrow from each what might be useful 
under the present situations and to fuse them all so as to give them 
a form in which the distinctive individuality of each is merged in 
the collectivity of the whole without losing sight of the value of 
each is termed eclecticism, and is characteristic of the present trends 
in education. 


Summary 

‘Adjustment’ is the key to success in the present-day life which 
is very much complicated. The conditions of living today are very 
different from those we had only two decades ago. Science has made 
tremendous progress and men and women all over the world are com- 
ing colser and closer. Science has also brought about changes in our 
attitudes and outlook on life. In addition to the rapid advances 
made by science, we have also to face complexities of different 
< ultures, and their diversities as we come in contact with people of 
different parts of the world. We cannot live in isolation and we 
must learn to live with others. This makes it necessary for us to 
leant the value of adjustment. Conflicts are to be avoided and life is 
to be lived graciously and harmoniously. 

Eclecticism is a term used to denote an outlook which does not 
conloim to one single philosophy or principle but which believes in 
a fusion of all worthwhile ideas, concepts and practices, whether they 
relate to individual ways of living and ^Linking or to group life. 
The diverse elements have a utility of their own if they ater effec- 
tively to new situations which do not run contrary to the spirit of 
other ideas already accepted. Eclecticism is char;.cteristic of the 
present-day modes of living, thinking, and behaving We do not 
stick to one rigid or fixed dogma, creed, or belief, but on the other 
hand, we express through our behaviour and thinking, in our dresses, 
manners and concepts, in our relationship with others, our adher- 
ence to a comprehensive philosophy which is a harmonious blending 
of several philosophies and cultures. In education, we do not follow 
any dogmatic approach, nor do we exhibit boundles* regard for one 
single doctrine ; rather, we believe in borrowing from, and accepting, 
useful featut es of the diverse educational philosophies and tendencies 
and harmonising them for our purpose so as to help ourselves in 
preparing policies and programmes for meeting the needs of our 
society. If wc analyse the trends in present-day education, we find 
that their origin is traceable not to one school of philosophical 
thought or to one movement in education but to different educa- 
tional philosophies and movements. Idealism, naturalism, pragmatism, 
and psychological, scientific, and sociological tendencies — all 
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these have been harmonised to give education today its present 
shape. 

The eclectic tendency u education reflects itself in the aims of 
education, contents and methods of teaching. Present-day tendencies 
in this respect are not specially attributable to a single or particular 
school of thought or educational philosopher, but to the cumulative 
experience of the human race. They have taken the best and the 
acceptable out of many sources, presenting them in a unified and 
coherent educational philosophy as regards its aims and procedures 
of instruction. 



Chapter 



Democracy and Education 

Introduction 

In a previous chapter we have emphasised that the organisation 
of institutions, in any age must conform to the spirit of the times 
and the dominant social faith permeating the social structure and 
directing its course. In a totalitarian state, all institutions will aim 
at fulfilling the totalitarian ideal, but in a democracy they will have 
to be so organised that they fufil the ideals of democracy. All 
institutions social, political, economic, religious, educational, and 
others musi be oiganiseu in a democracy from the democratic 
standpoint. Much friction and confusion will arise if the institu- 
tional organisation runs counter to the ideals of democracy. The 
philosophical foundation of educational theory and administration 
will, therefore, be modified in a democracy by the social and politi- 
cal ideals that people cherish and which they want to consolidate. 
Educational institutions, like other institutions, are also a species 
under the genus, social institutionalism, and they are part and parcel 
of the general social fabric. This relationship is meaningful. "Having 
a common origin in the national mind, the institutions of each 
epoch, whatever be their special functions, must have a *'amily like- 
ness.”! Society establishes and maintains diiferent type" 'f institu- 
tions for giving it energy and contributing to its continu y through 
the process of transmitting its beliefs, ideals, hopes, ambitions, etc., 
to the coming generations. These give flesh and blood io the society 
and keep it alive. Unless the diffeient institutions conform to the 
ideals of the society and meet the demands that society places on 
them, they will fail to contribute to the welfare of the society and 
consequently, will have no right to exist. Educational institutions, 
likewise have to share this obligation and they must conform to and 
operate in harmony with the evolving social patterns. 

Our country has on’y recently become ii.depr 'ent and the 
people have decided to set up a democratic form of government. It 
is imperative now that as independent cit'^^ens of a democracy, the 
people of our country realise the importance of democracy and the 
demands that it places upon the individual and the society. Educa- 


1 Herbert Spencer ; On Education, p. 67. 
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|ioi>^a8 to play a great role in fostering and strengthening the ideals 
/of' democracy. Education is the weapon of democracy and a 
democratic structure can last only if it is supported by an enlightened 
and educated citizenry. This necessitates a sound programme of 
democratic education for the youth of the nation and the provision 
of an education to make them efficient citizens of a democracy. 

|Education in a democracy is not concerned with the imparting 
of;' bookish knowledge only, but it is concerned with the all-round 
development of human personality— physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual. For the fulfilment of this ideal education in a democracy 
should be so organised that an individual is able to secure the fullest 
-development of his personality and, at the same time, acquire those 
virtues, dispositions, attitudes, and traits of character that go to 
make him a worthy member of a democratic society. A democracy 
is sustained only by the worth of an individual and its continuance 
can be assured by the collective contribution of all the members of 
the society. It should always be remembered that democracy is not 
a form of government only ; rather, it is a way of life. It is a social 
faith which the human race has nurtured fondly for thousands of 
years. It is not just a form of government only : it is that, but it is 
also “a kind of economy, an order of society and a mode of 
associated living, of conjoint communicated experiences". Wherever 
democracy has proved unsuccessful it has proved so because people 
kept it confined to votes, elections, parliaments, etc., etc. It never 
went into the life-blood of the society and was never accepted as a 
principle of living together. Unless democracy embraces all human 
relationships, unless each individual of the society caq^think, act, 
and feel in the democratic way, unless people establish faith in the 
ideals of democracy, it would be an empty dream to think of the 
success of democracy, lil this chapter, we shall briefly discuss the 
ideals of democracy and also examine the relationship between 
education and democracy and analyse the role of educational institu- 
tions in supporting the democratic ideal. 

Democracy : Meaning and Significance^ 

Democracy, to use the famous phrase of Abraham Lincoln, is 
government for the people, of the people, by the people.’ There 
c.tnnot be a more comprehensive definition of democracy than this ; 
yet there can also not be a more 'restricted use of the term 
‘democracy’, if by ‘government’ we mean administration of state 
affairs only. To give democracy its real meaning and significance, 
the use of the term ‘government’ will have to be extended to all our 
social, economic and cultural activities. As has already been 
mentioned, democracy is not a form of government only ; it is a 
way of life having political, social, economic, and moral aspects. It 
is not concerned only with the external framework of social apd 
political institutions only ; rather, it is vitally concerned with the 


1 Ref. : GainD & Sharma : School Administration, Chap. ‘Democracy & 
Democratic Administration'. 
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behaviour of individual members of a particular society. In theory, 
democracy is a very comprehensive principle which embraces the 
different phases of life and seeks to govern all human relationships. 
It cannot function effectively unless it permeates the whole life of the 
society and governs the behaviour of each member of that society. 
True democracy rests upon the ideal that human life has a value and 
that it is not compartmentalised to political sphere only. “The 
causes of destruction of political democracy in countries where it was 
nominally established are complex. But of one thing we may be 
sure that wherever it has fallen it was too exclusively political in 
nature. It had not become part of the bone and blood of the 
people in daily conduct of life. Democratic forms were limited to 
parliaments, elections, and combats between parties. What is 
happening proves conclusively that unless democratic habits of 
thought and action are part of the fibre of a people, political 
democracy is insecure It cannot stand in isolation. It must be 
buttressed by the presence of democratic methods in all social 
relationships.”! 

Why Suspicion about Democracy ? 

There are many people who are skeptical about the success of 
democracy and to a certain extent their suspicions are not unfounded. 
So long as democracy remains confined to political sphere only there 
are bound to be plenty of doubts about its successful functioning. 
Yet It has to be admitted that a democratic environment is alone the 
most congenial environment contributing toward individual develop' 
ment and social progress. History records that periods of human 
progress and prosperity have occurred only when human mind has 
remained free from ihe trammels of regimentation, control, and 
authority. Periods of suppression and repression stifle the growth 
of independent thought and denial of liberty and right of self-deter- 
mination will only demoralise a nation Liberty, eqaality, and 
fraternity have been the most sacred possessions of man since the 
dawn of human civilisation, and if in a certain period of history, 
they were snatched away from man, it was never a voluntary 
surrender and man could never reconcile himself to their loss. 
What gives these ideals their intrinsic worth is the fact that develop- 
ment of personality cannot take place without the existence and 
recognition of these ideals by the society. 

If democracy is so essential for good and gracious living and 
cultural upliftment why are people skeptical about it ? In seeking an 
answer to this question, we may start first with the assertion that 
democracy has proved unsuccessful and invited criticism from many 
quarters because people have kept it confined to the realms of 
government only. Democracy, as has been mentioned above, can 
never be successful if it does not become an inseparable part of the 


1 Dbwey, John : Democracy and Educational Administration, School d Society 
(April 3, 1937), p. 462 : Quoted by Saucier, W. A. in Theory and Practice in 
tlementary School, Chapter III. 
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lives of people and if it does not come to govern their thinking, fee- 
ling, and actions. It is “a vast and complex cultural achievement 
in the sphere of human relations and social values. Like all man’s 
finest achievements, it is extremely delicate and fragile, difiScuIt to 
maintain at the highest level of excellence and easy to let follow a 
course of gradual degradation Democracy exists only in the patterns 
of behaviour, feeling, and thought of people. Let these patterns be 
destroyed and democracy itself is destroyed.”^ 

Another factor which explains the existence of growing suspicion 
regarding democracy is that democracy has not yet acquired a religi- 
ous sanction to exist within the fold of religion. Once people cease 
to believe that democracy is a human religion that it has a religious 
fervour which it carries, that it is a part of their worship and devo- 
tion, that it is the best kind of prayer that a man can offer if he is 
to be called human — once religious traditions and practices accept 
the value of the democratic way, people would become more and 
more inclined to admire it. Unfortunately, the attitude of religious 
authorities in the past has been more dogmatic, authoritarian, and 
dictatorial rather than democratic ; consequently, democratic tradi- 
tions have not found much favour with religious bodies. The truth 
is that democracy is essentially a human religion and it should be 
taken as a culture rather than as a principle for organising social, 
or political or any other institutions. To quote Horne : “Democracy 
has been described as religion applied to politics and the ‘kingdom 
of heaven’ has been described as democracy applied to religion.” 
If we take democracy in this vast sense, there would not be any 
grounds for suspicion against its successful functioning. ^ 

Another charge that is frequently levelled against democracy is 
that it puts mediocrity in power, who quite usually abuse freedom 
with the result that able and competent persons do not desire to 
involve themselves in party politics and other group affiliations ; 
rather, when they see that their opinions are going to be at par with 
those of the majority which is often composed of mediocre persons, 
they take a detached attitude and thus, the nation is deprived of the 
benefit of experts’ experiences. This charge against democracy is 
irrefutable but it is only then when : (i) we confine democracy to 
political sphere, (ii) and when we do not take adequate efforts to 
educate the masses. It has been repeatedly emphasised that demo- 
cracy cannot function if the people who compose a society are not 
enlightened and if the society and the state do not endeavour to 
make them enlightened. An unenlightened democracy is regarded 
as the worst form of government. If people are enlightened, if they 
can think, feel, and act freely, if they can arrive at judgments 
independently and decide lines of action at their own discretion, 
if they can know what is truth and what is propaganda, if they have 
openness cf mind, clarity of vision, and largeness of heart, if they 
have those qualities which an enlightened citizen of a democracy 


1 Education of Freemen in American Democracy, p. 48, 
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should have in varying degrees, there is no reason why people should 
not have faith in the worth of democracy. The belief that in a 
democracy experts’ opinions are not valued and that experts do not 
have any incentive to give benefit of their experiences to the nation, 
is founded on hasty generalisations. In fact, experts have greater 
opportunities for making use of their knowledge in a democracy than 
they have in a totalitarian state. A society which envisages equal 
opportunities for all, and which endeavours to secure essential condi- 
tions for the fullest development of all its members, where there is 
ample freedom for the communication of ideas, where there is no 
favouritism or prejudice but where decisions are reached in a fair 
and objective manner, no distinctions between man and man can 
exist and each person has an opportunity to give his best to the 
society. 


Ideals of Democracy 

The following ideals are basic to democracy : 

(a) Each iinJ/.idual's personality is to be respected and it has 
to be recognised that individuals are “more precious than the earth 
on which they live, more precious than the food and clothing that 
sustains and warms them, more precious than the farms and factories 
and ships by which they gain their livelihood, more precious than 
the paintings and the statuary and symphonies and all the great 
works of art by which they are inspired”.^ Faith in the worth of 
human personality and a sacred regard for that are the pillars of the 
democratic creed. 

(b) All individuals have a right to participate in all affairs that 
concern them. “Democracy demands that each human being be 
dealt with by his fellows as a living, growing, and potential’y flower- 
ing organism that has right to be participant in decisions tr.at stand 
to affect him.”2 

(c) Each individual has freedom of thought and expression. 
He has also a right to criticise within reasonable limits matters 
that his own self does not approve. 

(d) Freedom and equality are the watchwords of democracy. 
All individuals have a right to share equally the entire possessions 
of the earth. No single individual or a group ofindividuals is privi- 
leged to monopolise them. Each individual possesses the right of 
taking his share out of the entire heritage of humanity in proportion 
to the labour and endeavour he puts in. 

le) Democracy also upholds that each individual is capable of 
thinking for himself and of utilising the available resources for 
developing his personality. “It affrms not only that men should 
but also that they can rule themselves.*’® Democracy believes in the 
capacities of individual men and women. 


^ Educational Policies Commission, op. cit., p. 34. 

* MoRT, Paul. R. : Principle of School Administration, p. 99. 
3 Educational Policies Commission : op. cit., p. 34. 
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(f) Respect for individuals implies that the interests of the 
minorities are to be safeguarded. A democracy where the majority 
party has always the upper hand and where the interests of the 
minorities are always in danger, is a mockery of democracy. True 
democracy believes in eradicating all distinctions of caste, creed, 
and colour, and creating an atmosphere, where racial culture and 
political minorities are tolerated and respected. It does not admit 
of bigotry, provincialism, parochialism, intolerance and all those 
social evils which destroy a socially healthful environment and hinder 
individual development and progress. Democracy regards indivi- 
duals of supreme worth and endeavours to secure for each conditions 
for his development. 

(g) Democracy believes in methods of peace and affirms its 
faith in the dictum that peace hath its victories more glorious than 
war. It also affirms that human confficts, jealousies, antagonisms, 
and long-drawn rivalries can all be settled through peaceful measures. 
At every step in life., there is struggle and conflict ; many human 
purposes may be cross purposes ; interests might clash, some might 
suffer while others might gain. Yet all conflicts have alternative 
solutions, and in place of bayonets and methods of violence, healthy 
criticism, exchange of views, intellectual appreciation of each other’s 
ideals and viewpoints, mutual give-and-take, respectful attitude 
towards others’ interests and ideas, tolerance and mutual goodwill — 
these may successfully and effectively be utilised for ironing out 
all kinds of differences. Methods of peace are always more effective 
and more enduring than those of war, and democracy achieves peace- 
ful solutions to all problems that endanger security of human life 
and existence. 

(h) Democracy welcomes and encourages all honest differences 
of opinions. By methods of discussion and persuasion, conflicts are 
resolved and decisions which are mutually acceptable can be arrived 
at. “Democracy has often been described as a great dialogue bet- 
ween present and past, between diverse points of view among men 
with different backgrounds and experience.’’^ Democracy does not 
draw its force from arbitrary will, but it is the general will of the 
people at large that supports and sustains it. A strong public opi- 
nion has great significance in a democracy. In proportion as the 
structure of government gives force to public opinion’’, wrotes 
Washington in his farewell address, “it is essential that public opi- 
nion should be enlightened. Democracy is inconceivable with- 
out it’’. 

Two points have to be made clear before concluding this discus- 
sion about the ideals of democracy. Firstly, it should never be 
understood that by granting freedom to individuals democracy does 
not exercise any check upon unrestricted use of freedom. Grant of 
freedom does not mean abuse of it for self-aggrandisement and selfish 


^ Kabir, Humayun ; Educational Reconstruction of India, p. 208. 
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ends. Liberty is not licence and an individual has the right to free- 
dom only so long as he can make proper use of it. The essence of 
freedom is mutual adjustment, reciprocal accommodation of interests, 
tolerance, mutual give-and-take, fair play, justice, and co-operatiou. 
“Liberty”, wrote A. G. Gardiner in an essay, “is not a peisonal 
affair, it is an accommodation of interests.” This concept of freedom 
has to be very well understood by the youths of oar country which 
has only recently gained freedom and where people are likeL ro 
abuse it because they do not understand its true significance. Free- 
dom does not mean absence 6f restraint, and if individuals cannot 
put checks upon themselves, the society or the state must put rest- 
raint upon their unrestricted behaviour if it is likely to endanger 
the interests of others. Secondly, the concept of equality in demo- 
cracy does not mean equal distribution of opportunities among ait 
persons whether they are capable of availing themselves thereof or 
not. We all know that no two individuals are alike in all respects, 
that there are individual differences, that some are more capable and 
some are less, that all people cannot benefit from opportunities to 
the same degtt ' 'because of individual differences. Some people are 
physically or mentally handicapped, while others are superior in 
many respects. Under these situations it is necessary that opportu- 
nities are not indiscriminately distributed whether one is able to 
make use of them or not. “In addition to the right to participate, 
democracy connotes ‘capacity to participate" as well and “democracy 
as equal opportunity for all may be an empty concept”. Equality of 
opportunity involves provision for all of a physical and cultural 
environment which may enable all individuals to develop their perso- 
nalities in accordance with the limitations of their powers and poten- 
tialities. Democracy believes in grant of opportunities to an indivi- 
dual only to the extent to which he is capable of making use 
thereof. 


The Democratic Way 

Democracy, as is obvious from the foregoing discussion, is a way 
of life and to practise it is to think, feel, and act in a democratic 
manner, which means that the individual should think independently 
and should exercise his judgment freely with regard to all social, 
economic, and political questions. He should also havea broad and 
cosmopolitan outlook which implies that he should not be a victim 
to narrow patriotism, fanaticism, or bigotry of any kind. He should 
act democratically, that is to say, he should be able sift truth from 
falsehood, justice from propaganda, and behave as a democratic 
citizen exercising his judgment in all problems of life coolly, inde- 
pendently, reasonably, and dispassionately. He should move out 
of the narrow grooves of tradition and dogma, yet at the same 
time, be not waylaid by the glitter of new-fangled ideas and con- 
ceptions. He should cultivate a scientific outlook and apply his 
wisdom to all problems of life. “To be effective democratic citizen 
should have the understanding and the intellecutual integrity to sift 
truth from falsehood, facts from propaganda, and to reject the 
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dangerous appeal of prejudice and fanaticism. He must develop a 
scientific attitude of mind to think objectively and base his conclu* 
sions on tested data. He should also have an open mind receptive 
to new ideas and not confined within the prison-walls of outmoded 
customs, tradition, and belief. He should neither reject the old 
because it is old, nor accept the new because it is new, but dispas- 
sionately examine both, and courageously reject whatever arrests the 
forces of justice and progress.’*^ 

Democracy and Education 

Education is the weapon of democracy and without good educa- 
tion for all, democracy will never be successful. Only an enlightened 
citizenry can support and defend democracy. Education will enable 
individuals to understand their duties and responsibilities and inspire 
them to act intelligently as members of a democratic social order. 
Educational institutions in a democracy have tremendous responsi- 
bilities, and it is only through a well-organised programme of edu- 
cation that the attainment of democratic ideals, of which a mention 
has been made earlier in this chapter, is possible. Education in a 
democracy does not mean only instruction in bookish knowledge ; 
rather, education from democratic standpoint has a very broad 
meaning and it relates to the all-round development of the indivi- 
dual so that he can make full use of his powers and potentialities 
for his progress and can also contribute towards the progress of the 
society. The view of education that emerges from this concept 
‘‘transcends the narrow academic approach and broadens ^ut into 
an education for living, i. e., an education to initiate th^students 
into the many-sided art of living in a community”. 

(a) The educational ideal. No other term can better express 
the ideal of democratic education than the term ‘worthy citizenship’ 
which implies recognition and fulfilment by an individual of the 
obligations towards himself and towards his fellow-beings. We call 
an individual a worthy citizen when we find him utilising his physi- 
cal. intellectual, and moral capacities for his own advancement as 
well as for the advancement of the society of which he is a member. 
Such an individual will certainly be contributing towards the fur- 
therance of the idea of world citizenship as well. For the realisation 
of this ideal of education, we shall have to look at education from a 
broad standpoint. Bookish knowledge will not be sufficient to equip 
an individual with a capacity to discharge his responsibilities in a 
democratic society. Books will not teach him bow to live graciously 
and harmoniously with others. ‘ No education is worth the name 
which does not include the qualities necessary for living graciously, 
harmoniously, and efficiently with one’s fellow-men. Among the 
qualities which should be cultivated for this purpose are discipline, 
co-operation, social sensitiveness, and tolerance.”^ The ideal of 


1 Govt, of India. Ministry of Education : of the Secondary Education 

Commission {Oct, 1952, June 1953). 

2 Ibid, p. 25. 
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worthy citizenship implies not only acquisition of certain knowledges 
and skills but also the acquisition of those attitudes, dispositions, 
skills, and traits of character that enable an individual to partake 
successfully of associated living, and to be able to contribute to its 
richness and growth. Our whole conception of education in a 
democracy will have to be oriented and we shall have to look at diff- 
erent aspects of education from a broader standpoint. 

(b) Carriculam and methods of instruction* Our attention 
is now drawn towards curriculum planning and evolving methods 
of instruction for the realisation of the democratic ideal of education 
It may be stated that for the attainment of democratic objec- 
tive«. we shall have to revise our conceptions of curriculum and 
also evolve dynamic methods of teaching rather than to stick to 
rigid, stereotyped, and inflexible instructional procedures. Educa- 
tion in a democracy is for life adjustment and the traditional methods 
of organising the curiiculum will not serve the needs of the indivi- 
dual and the society. In a broad sense today, ‘^curriculum does not 
mean only the academic subjects traditionally taught in the schools, 
but it includes i<ie totality of experiences that a pupil receives thro- 
ugh the manifold activities that go on in the school, in the class-room 
library, laboratory, woikshop, play-grounds, and in the numerous 
informal contacts between leathers and pupils. In this sense, the 
whole life of the school becomes the curriculum which can touch the 
life of students at all points and help in the evolution of a balanced 
personality.”! 

Formerly, the curriculum of oui schools was narrowly conceived. 
It was confined merely to informational contents and its main empha- 
sis was on isolated learning. With the change in the conditions 
of life and in the context of our existing socio-economic and political 
conditions, our curricula for children have to be bro. d-based to 
equip them to meet the challenge of the newly emerging social and 
political life. Today curriculum is legarded as pertaining to all such 
matters as the purpose of instruction, the methods of teaching, 
materials of instruction, organisation of instruction, selection of out- 
of-class activities, their organisation, piogrammes of social service, 
community survey, etc. etc., “Curriculum programmes should be 
concerned with living and learning conditions in the school and in 
the community. Planning should be based on the needs of society 
and the interests of pupils Educational programmes should empha- 
sise moral responsibility and prepare children for the complexities 
of modern life.” Curriculum change “should be devoted to improv- 
ing democratic processes, using what is known about learning and 
growth, working with community and using its resources in impro- 
ing curriculum planning and teaching, evaluating the curriculum, 
the teaching and educating for international understanding and 
defence of freedom.”* 


1 Ibid,p 80. 

s Education and Psychology, Dec. 1956, Vol. I, III, No. 4. Vocational Guidance 
in U. S. A. by M. W. Skatkin. 
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With the increase of enrolment in our schools and the enormity 
of the task of catering for the needs of children with different inte- 
rests and abilities it has become necessary to make provision for a 
diversified curriculum in schools. “The task of educating so many 
children at so many different educational levels with such a variety 
of abilities, needs, and goals, requires a completely different approach. 
With this increase in a diversified school population, broader curri- 
cular programmes are needed. Emphasis should be placed on the 
total development of the person as being equally important as the 
intellectual and the academic. Such a curriculum will acknowledge 
that the social lesponsibilities of education must present situations 
where problems are relevant to the problems of living together, and 
where observation and information are calculated to develop social 
insight and interest.” 

With the changed conception of curriculum, the method-^ of 
intruction will also have to be changed. Teachers in a democracy 
will realise that only those methods will help them in handling the 
youths and initiating them into the activities of the society which 
are “psychologically and socially sound and raise the whole quality 
of their (children's) life.” In an essentially dynamic and evolving 
society, rigid and fixed systems and methods will be misfits. Our 
methods of instruction, therefore, will have to be flexible and pro- 
gressive so that boys and girls receive the necessary motivation to 
participate effectively in individual and group projects. The tradi- 
tional methods and instruction will help little to raise the tone of 
the individual’s life and social environment. 

No phase of secondary education in a democracy is more signi- 
ficant than the selection hnd organisation of the curriculum and its 
presentation to pupil in a way tiiat they get real stimulus and insen- 
tive for learning things. It is not possible within the limits of this 
chapter to analyse in detail the weaknesses of the curriculum of our 
secondary schools today, which is largely bookish, rigid, examination 
ridden, narrowly conceived, bulky, unwieldy, unbalanced, and too 
much academic, having little provision for vocational and techni- 
cal proficiency. It would, however, be relevant here to enumerate 
the general principles of curriculum construction for schools in a 
democracy : 

(i) Curriculum for schools in a democracy should include the 
totality of experiences that a child receives at school. 

(ii) It should be sufiiciently broad-based and flexible enough to 
meet the needs of children of different interests and abilities. 

(iii) It should be vitally related to the needs of the community 
and should make full use of local resources. 

(iv) It should train children not only for work but also for 
leisure. 

(v) It should be on an integrated system, unified in approach, 
and correlated with the experiences of students and their environ- 
ment. 
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(vi) It should have a vocational bias as well. Curriculum 
should hold a balance between general and vocational education. 

(vii) It should be flexible and be not either standardised or 
uniform to conform to a set pattern. 

(viii) It should maintain a balance between the needs of the 
individual and those of the society. 

(c) School in a democracy. Schools in a democracy have 
very important responsibilities. Society sets up educational insti- 
tutions to disseminate among its mcnibirs those attitudes and dispo- 
sitions, which enable them to participate efficiently and effectively 
in the life of the community and its different activities Educational 
institutions in a society have, therefore, to fake upon themselves the 
responsibility of training youths for efficient citizenship in that 
society and to foster in them those skills and attitudes by which 
they can contribute towards the development of society. In a demo- 
cratic society, educational institutions have to keep up to the deiro- 
cratic ideal and have to help boys and girls live fuller and happier 
lives ip ■’stment with the changing environment and in conformity 
with the ideals of a democratic order. The school is a social 
institution and it is the responsibility of the schools in a 
democracy to initiate children into the processes of the society. 
No school can serve as an important educational agency in 
a democratic society unless it finds it purpose in the educational 
needs of the group itself — needs which spring from the desires 
of the people who make the society. “The good school pro- 
gramme stems from community needs as an integral part of the 
life of the people. It is made by, for, and of those it would serve.” 
The school is the “one institution touching all parts of the social 
fabric that is capable of serving as the focal point implication by 
accomplishing successfully and co-ordinating effecti^ ly the responsi- 
bilities that society may devolve upon it.” Kai.del regards the 
school largely an agent for the transmission of cultural heritage. 
“The schools exist to accelerate the impact cf the essential aspects 
of the culture which prevails in the society. Harold Rugg considers 
the school “as an enterprise in living, both social and personal ” 

The schools, as we visualise them in a democracy, would be 
miniature societies incorporating the ideals and practices of the larger 
societies — they would be small communities within the larger ones 
giving the children along with liberal education a knowledge of the 
process of the communities and helping them acquire those skills, 
dispositions, and attitudes that will make them active and efficient 
members of those communities. “To describe the school as a 
‘community’ is to emphasise the corporate, social character of educa- 
tion.”i To quote the Report of the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion (Govt, of India, Ministry of Education). “The school will, no 
doubt, be a community but it will be a small community within a 


1 Greenf, T. M. : A Liberal Christian Idealist Philosophy of Education 
Fifty- fourth Yearbook of the NSSE, p. 117. 
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larger community and its success and vitality will depend on the 
constant interplay of healthy influences between it and the larger 
community outside. What we should like to see is a two-way 
traffic so that the problems that arise in the home and community 
life and the realistic experiences gained there should be brought into 
school so that education may be based on them and be intimately con- 
nected with real life, and on the other hand, the new knowledge, 
skills, attitudes and values acquired in the school should be carried 
into the home life to solve its problems, to raise its standards, 
and link up the teachers, parents and children into one compact and 
naturally helpful gioup... Outside life will flow into the school and 
lower, if not knock ‘down’, the walls that at present isolate it from 
the currents of life operating outside”. i “A nation’s schools”, says 
T. P. Nunn, ‘‘arc an organ of its life, whose special function is to 
consolidate its spiritual strength, to maintain its historic continuity, 
to secure its past achievements to guarantee its future. Through its 
schools, a nation should become conscious of the abiding sources 
from which the best movements in its life have always drawn their 
inspiration, should come to share the dreams of its nobler sons, 
should constantly submit itself to self-criticism, should purge its 
ideals, shoulds reinforce and redirect its impulses As Mr. Brand- 
ford has finally said, ‘‘the school should be an idealised epitome or 
model of the world, not merely the world of ordinary affairs, but 
the whole of humanity, body and soul, past, present and future”.® 

School in a democracy will, therefore, strive to acquaint the 
students with the basic structure and essential procesffis of a 
democratic society and will also teach them those virtues, skills, and 
knowledges that will infuse in them a love and respect for the society 
and inspire them to work for its continuance and upliftment. 
“Consequently, education in a democracy, both within and with- 
out the school, should develop in each individual, the knowledge, 
interests, ideals, and powers whereby he will find his place and use 
that place to shape both himself and society.” To conclude, schools 
in a democracy should enable each individual student to acquire in 
terms of his abilities, interests, and background the attitudes towards 
the complexity of human existence and the skills by which he can 
face it and live a useful and harmonious life. 

td) Freedom and discipline. It has been mentioned earlier 
in the chapter that freedom is not unrestricted self-aggrandisement, 
and discipline is not restraint imposed from outside. “Liberty” to 
refer to Gardner again, ‘ is not a personal affair. It is an accom- 
modation of interests.” Discipline in the broad sense means “the 
putting of loyalties and knowledge to efficient use, the ordering of 
life in the light of understanding and towards the attainment of 
purpose. It involves the subordination of the near to the remote, of 


^ Nunn, T. P. : Education, Its Data and First Principles, 1930 cd., 
p. 233. 

a lbid,p.22l. 
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the present to the future, of the lesser to the greater good. It involves 
the restraint of impulses of the moment, the regulation of desire, 
the postponement of satisfaction, the sacrifice of immediate comforts 
and pleasures, the choice of the harder way when the easier one is 
open. Discipline is never indulgent ; it may be rigorously exacting. 
But it assumes this severe form, not because there is virtue in sever- 
ity, but rather because such is the condition of achievement’*.^ 

The balance between freedom and discipline is very significant. 
Freedom implies respect for individual demands while discipline 
implies respect for social demands. In a way our whole education is 
for freedom and discipline conceived in their broad sense. A demo- 
cratic society caters for the needs of the individual, it also looks 
to its own needs and expects the individuals to fulfil them. Liberty 
therefore, is not unrestricted freedom and discipline is not autho- 
ritarian regimentation. Left to itself, liberty would degenerate into 
anarchy and discipline into totalitarianism. Democracy maintains 
itself at a flexible middle position casting aside the perversity of a 
single-track philosophy. It believes in the bi-polar view as proposed 
for education and holds that liberty should be supplemented by 
authority boui in state and society, and authority should be exercised 
with due regard to the personality of the individual. This balance 
between freedom and discipline gives them their true value and 
makes for the harmony of individual and group life. The essence 
of a democratic living is that one gets an understanding to fix diffe- 
rent prioirties. The v ' of the individv.al is to be trained, it is to 
be disciplined and nurtured m freedom which is positive in 
character. 


Summary 

All institutions in a particular epoch are modelled " fler the social 
faith of the age. In a democratic age, all institutions, hether social 
political, educational or religious, must be organised in the democra- 
tic way. 

Democracy is not a political phenomenon only ; it is a way of life. 
Democracy cannot be successful unless it is regarded as a social faith 
and it reforms the behaviour of each individual. Wherever demo- 
cracy has failed it has been so due to its being kept confined to politi- 
cal sphere only. 

Democratic ideals imply respect for the individual, equality of 
opportunities, freedom to all, safeguarding interc ; of minorities, 
believing in methods of peace, dealing with all individuals on the 
principles of justice, fair-play, and co-operative living. 

Education is the weapon of demociu.cy. Education alone gives 
individuals those skills, traits of character, dispositions, etc., by which 
they can qualify themselves for worthy membership of a demociatic 
society. 


1 Education of Freemen in American Democracy. 
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Democratic education is not education given through books 
only ; it is education for life. The concept of democratic education 
is carried from subject-centred education to life-centred education. 

The democratic i de^ in education implies that each individual’s 
personality should be'respected and it must be provided educationally 
stimulating environment to rise to its full stature, according to its 
needs and capacities. The growth of the personality is possible when 
the individual is provided educative freedom, when he is not ham- 
pered by unhealthy restraints which impede his spontaneous growth, 
The spirit of democracy can be imbibed only when one lives, thinks, 
and acts in a democratic way. Without education, democracy will 
crumble. Without enlightenment, democracy will remain an empty 
slogan. 

The conception of curriculum and methods of teaching in a 
democratic programme of education would be S^d on progressive 
ideas and these have to be flexible and broad-based to meet the needs, 
capacities and interests of different children. The democratic ideal 
implies worthy citizenship which involves recognition and fulfilment 
by an individual of the obligations towards himself and towards his 
fellow-men. Education for democracy must inspire in the youths 
the spirit of discipline, co-operation, social sensitiveness and tole- 
rance. 

Democratic schools would be miniature societies where children 
will get not only certain knowledges and bits of information but 
where they will receive education for effective membership of society. 
Educational institutions in a democracy have tremendous jresponsi- 
bilities No school can serve as an important educational agency in 
a democratic society unless it finds its purpose in the educational 
needs of the group itself— needs which spring from the desires of the 
people who make up the society. 

Freedom and discipline are means between two extremes. Un- 
restricted freedom is licence and anarchy ; too much control is bound 
to degenerate into authoritarianism, A proper balance between both 
is necessary. Education for democracy aims at giving that mental 
poise and equipment to its youths by which they can secure their 
fullest growth in an unrestricted manner, but this should be compa- 
tible with the good of the society. This involves self-discipline. Free- 
dom and discipline are correlates in a democracy. One neither exists 
nor functions effectively without the aid of the other. 



Chapter 14 



Basic Education, Project Method, Montessori 
Method and Dalton Plan 

Introduction 

The system of Basic education was an effort to make education 
more realistic and meaningful. The traditional system during the 
British regime had become stereo'yped and too formal, divorced 
from the experiences of children, mostly academic and very little 
practical. Children were loaded with all kinds of meaningless scraps 
of information which they were forced to memorise unintelligently 
and whicl. iw-ji were delighted to forget soon after leaving the 
schov>l. The methods of instruction were authoritarian and harsh, 
and study to most children was a real ennui. Basic education was 
adxocated as a panacea for all educttlonal evils as traditional 
system of education was defective and it did not meet satisfactorily 
thj challange of the njw circumstances The growing sentiment of 
nationalism gave a fillip to this sense of dissUisfaction against the 
traditional system of education. The educationists felt that the 
pre\ ailing system of education “had failed to meet the most urgent 
pressing needs of national life <.nd to organise and direct the forces 
and tendencies into proper channels”. 

•‘Education must take into account thv. dynamic enr cter of our 
society and assume the moral responsibility of preparin. our youths 
for it. Education cannot remain aloof from the powerful social and 
economic forces, which are changing the social and ec anomic pattern 
of the society.”" 

The traditional system of education was thouglit to be unproduc- 
tive and unrealistic, wasteful and too much bookish, to be utterly 
inadequate to foster right attitudes and traits of perso.iality of 
children to give them proficiency to assume their rightful positions 
in the national life. The inadequacy of traditional system of 
education is aptly described in the Zakir Hussy..! Report in the 
following words : 

“Today, when quick and far-reaching > hanges are reshaping both 
national and international life and making new demands on the 
citizens, the existing system of education continues to function 


1 Ministry of Education, Govenkment of India : Handbook for Teachers of Basic 
Schools^ p. 2. 
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listlessly and apart from the real currents of life, unable to adapt 
itself to the changed circumstances. It is neither responsive to the 
realistic elements of the present situations, nor inspired by any lifc- 
giving and creative ideals. It does not train individuals to become 
useful, productive members of society, able to pull their own weight 
and participate effectively in its work. It has no conception of the 
new co-operative social order, which education must help to bring 
into existence to replace the present competitive and inhuman regime 
based on exploitation and violent force.** 

The system of education, therefore, needed complete over- 
hauling. It needed a new orientation, “which will be in harmony 
with the genius of the Indian people ond solve the problem of mass 
education in a practical way and within as short a time as possible ’* 
It was to meet this challenge that the system of basis education was 
evolved. 

Traditional System of Education 

(1) The traditional system of education was highly bookish 
and theoretical. It was highly narrow in scope. It left the 
students passive and listless. It did not secure their co-operation 
and participation in the learning process. Education was merely 
instruction. 

(2) It also did not give any training in habit formation or 
character building. Children in schools were cut off from their 
environment. According to Gandhiji, education is a process of 
‘drawing out what is best in children.’ The traditional education 
neither afforded any opportunities to children to develop their 
natural endowments to the full nor brought about the many-sided 
development of their personalities of. 

(3) “The present primary education is a snare and a delusion.” 
Gandhiji said, “I am convinced that the present system of primary 
education is not only wasteful but positively harmful. Most of the 
boys are lost to parents and to the occupation to which they are 
born. They pick up evil habits, affect urban ways and get a smatter- 
ing of something which may be anything but education.” 

(4) “Under the present system, most pupils do not, even at the 
end of their college career, know what they will do after completing 
their studies. Young boys and girls, unless their material resources 
arc helplessly adverse, pass on from primary to secondary schools, to 

college More than twenty years of the growing period of life, 

spent in such aimless manner must inculcate in the pupils habits of 
procrastination, hesitation, irresoluteness and inability to take deci- 
sions in the pursuits of life.”® Education so imparted, lacked the 
vocational bias and did not give proper equipment to students to 
stand on their legs. It made them neither self-reliant nor self- 
supporting. 


1 Harijan, September 18, 1937. 
a MashruWala ; Hanjan, Decembtr4. 1937. 
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(5) Education, in order to be educationally efiicacious, should be 
both national and useful. It should bring forth the best that is 
present in the child and lead him to healthy citizenship and sound 
character building. 

(6) English was the medium of instruction as well as a compulsory 
subject at the secondary school level. 1 he students who had no profi- 
ciency in the language were therefore, greatly handicapped in their 
study. 

(7) The teaching imparted in the school did not have any direct 
relationship with the realities of life. The Government believed that 
the main reason for the abnormal wastage in elementary schools lay 
in the schools themselves — inadequately and improperly equipped 
schools and, above all, curricula and methods of teaching completely 
unrelated to the life and surroundings of both the parents and pupils.^ 

(8) The courses of study were too much literary and rigidly 
mechanical. They altogether “lacked the intimate relationship bet- 
ween the teacher and the taught, which was an outstanding feature of 
the indigeneous system. ”2 

There .,aa •Icis an urgent demand all over the country to replace 
the existing type of education by a more dynamic and living education.^ 

BASIC EDUCATION 

In July, 1937, Gandhiji wrote in Ilanjans : “By Education I mean 
an all-round drawing out of the best in child and man — body, mind, 
and spirit. Literacy in itself is no education. 1 would, therefore, 
being the child’s education by teaching it a useful handicraft and 
enabling it to produce from the moment it begins its training. Thus 
every school can be made self-supporting, the condition being that 
the state takes over the manufactures of the schools.” Consequently, 
to improvise a new system of education, a conference of National 
Workers in the field of Education was convi^uod at Ward’ . in October 
1937, under the presidentship of Gandhiji. The conferent considered 
his ideas and passed the following resolutions ; 

(i) “That in the opinion of this conference free and compulsory 
education be provided for seven years on a nation-wide scale. 

(ii) That the medium of instruction be the mother-tongue. 

(iii) “That the process of education, throughout this period, 
should centre round some form of manual productive w'ork and that 
all the other abilities to be developed or training to be given related 
to the central handicraft chosen with regard to the ervironment of 
child.” 

The conference also appointed a committee of distinguished educa- 
tionists with Dr. Zakir Hussain as chairi..dn to prepare a detailed 


1 Press Communique issued by the Government of Madras on June 26, 1937 ; 

cited in the Yearbook of Education, 1940, pp 427—440. 

* Lord Rqnaldshay : The Hear of Aniavarbi, p. 31. 

3 Shrimali, K. L . : The Wardhn Siheme, p. 31. 

E.T. 14 
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syllabus incoiporating the aims and objectives of basic education. The 
report of the Committee was published in March 1938. 

Gandhiji approved this scheme. The Congress also accepted it in 
their Haripur Session held in March 1938. Tn April 1938, an All 
India Board (Hindustani Talimi Sangh) was formed to work out in a 
consolidated manner the programme of Basic National Education. 
The fact that the Congress had formed its ministry in eight provinces 
led to the quick adoption of basic education in the States. The Madhya 
Pradesh Government appointed a committee to draw up a syllabus in 
accordance with the Congress resolution. The Uttar Pradesh Govern- 
ment also accepted the scheme of basic education. Other State? like 
Bihar, Assam, and Orissa introduced the scheme as an experimental 
measure in some selected aicas of their states. In January 1938, the 
Central Advisory Board of Education, under the chairmanship of 
Hon'ble Shri B. C. Kher, Prcmiei and Education Minister of Bombay, 
set to examine the scheme and to make recommendations to the 
Government. Dr. Zakir Hussain, who was also a member of this 
committee, explained the scheme and the scope of basic education. 
He emphasised that “the scheme was one of education and not of 
production.” “The craft of productive work chosen should be rich 
in educative possibilities. It should find natural points of correlation 
with important human activities and interests.”! The Report of the 
Khcr Committee was .generally accepted.^ The following were its main 
recommendations : 

(1) The scheme of Basic Education should be first introduced in 
rural areas. 

’I' « 

(2) The age range of compulsion should be six to fourteen years 
but children could be. admitted to the Basic School at the age of five. 

(3) Diversity of students from Basic School to other kinds of 
schools should be allowed after the 5th class or about the age of 
eleven years. 

(4) The medium of instruction should be the mother-tongue of 
the pupils. 

(5) A common language for India is desirable. This should be 
Hindustani with the Urdu and the Hindi scripts and provision should 
be made for teaching that script. Every teacher should know both 
the sciipts, viz., I’rdu and Hindi. 

(6 ) An external examination may be held at the end of the basic 
course. A School Leaving Certificate on an internal examination 
should be given. 

Another committee was instituted to consider the co-ordination of 
the Basic System with Higher Education, the ways and means to 
finance it, etc. The Central Advisory Board in its meeting held at 


1 Reporifi oj the Cowmdtee appointed by the CeyUral Advisory Board of Edu~ 
iaiion in India, i9J«S— JV J5. p. 2. 

2 Ibid, pp, 9—10. 
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Simla in May 1940, accepted in general the main recommendations of 
the Committee, 

The Board said, “Basic (Primary and Middle) education as envisaged 
by the Central Advisory Board, embodies many of the educational 
ideas contained in the original Wardha Scheme, though it differs from 
it in certain important particulars". The main principle of learning 
through activity has been endorsed by the educationists all over the 
world. At the lower stages, the activity will take many forms, 
leading generally up to a basic craft or crafts suited to local conditions. 
As far as possible, the whole of the curriculum will be harmonised 
with the general conception. The Three R's by themselves can no 
longer be regarded as an adequate equipment for efficient citizenship. 
The Board, however was unable to endorse the view that education at 
any stage, and particularly in the lowest stages, can, or should be 
expected to pay for itself through articles produced by the pupils^. At 
the request of some of the Stale Governments, the Board appointed a 
Committee in January 1947, to prepare a curriculum for basic schools 
and a handbook for teachers in Basic Schools. 

Distinguishing Features of Basic Education 

(1) Activity Centredness. Basic education has completely 
reorientated our approach to education. In the traditional system of 
education, the child was a passive entity and he was not an active 
participant in the learning process. The whole approach to teaching 
was bookish and intellectual. In the Basic System of education, 
education is imparted through an agency of productive and creative 
activity. It enables the children to harness their emotions and surplus 
energy to educational purposes and teach them through activityprinci- 
ple where children share diveise experiences which secure their enrich- 
ment and development. 

It gives them purposeful activity, which stimulat . their interests 
in learning, and which makes learning not merely an imposition, 
but a joyous pursuit. Learning no longer deg'nerates into a soul- 
killing monotony. In the Basic Education programme, the child 
learns by doing. Basic education warms up his interests and, he learns 
heuiistically. For example, while cleaning the school, the child 
learns the simple principles of hygiene. His village pond initiates him 
into the science of botany and zoology. Again, whi!^. spinning, before 
he can report how many >ards of yarn are produced on the Takli or 
wnat is the count of the yarn that he has spun he «''ould learn counting 
and simple operations of arithmetic. Arithmetic lessons to the child 
are, therefore, no longer abstract but have some si-uiificance in 
life.a 

(2) Vocational bias of Basic Education. Basic education should 
not only be looked at as a i evolution in the field of education but as 
a means of bringing about a revolution in the social, economic, and 


1 PoM-War Educational Development in hhdia (Fifth edition, 1947), p. 7. 

> Ministry of Educati.tn, Govt, of India : Syllabus for Baste Schools, p. 5. 
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psychological structure of the Indian society itself. A system of 
education, to be efficacious and productive for the masses, must be 
congenial to their avocations. The introduction of crafts will inculcate 
among children ‘love of work’ and teach them dignity of labour. It 
will in due course give them professional training, avoiding the 
possibility to make them parasites on society. This wiU solve the 
problem of unemployment to a considerable extent. Basic education 
is highly adapted to the social, political, cultural, and economic needs of 
the Indian people.^ 

Crafts would be different for different localities. The idea is to 
ensure the mobilising of local resources for the education of children. 
Thus, education will not be isolated from the cross-currents of their 
real life.® This will secure the productive basis of education. Even 
those who were formerly averse to this idea have begun to realise the 
value of manual work for intellectual training in different vocations. 
Manual work is not undertaken as an automatic and mechanical 
operation. It is to be intelligently carried out. The development of \ 
mind should take place through manual training. The self-supporting 
basis of education should not be too much stressed, but education 
through craft should help them become self-supporting in later life.® 

(3) Correlation. In the traditional system of education, instruc- 
tion in different subjects was given in fragmentary and compart- 
mentalised form. There was no correlation and co-ordination in 
the methods of teaching. The approach, as already mentioned, 
was purely bookish and theoretical. While teaching history, only 
historical events or facts were taught. Similarly, tn the teaching 
of mother-tongue, stress was on teaching idioms, grammar, and the 
expansion and consolidation of the vocabulary of children. Diffe- 
rent subjects of the curriculum were taught in isolation and 
correlation of different subjects with the physical and social environ- 
ment of children was not clearly brought out. Basic education 
secures the co-ordination of the teaching of different subjects 
through some form of activity. This idea of co-ordination among 
teaching techniques is not new in education. This is essential for 
integrating the learning experiences of children pertaining to different 
subjects. Basic education visualises the teaching of different subjects 


1 “My plan to impart education through the medium of village handicrafts, 
like spinning and carding, etc., is thus conceived as the spearhead of a silent 
social revolution fraught with the most far-reaching consequences. It will 
provide a healthy and moral basis of relationship between the city and the 
village and thus go a long way towards eradicating some of the worst evils of 
the present social insecurity and poisoned relationship between the classes”. 
—Hindustani Talimi Sangh : Basic National Education, pp. 5—8. 

2 “Education cannot remain in living force if it does not keep pace with the 
changes and development that take place in the social organisation and 
economic life of the people.” — ^Ministry of Education, Govt, of India: 
Handbook for Teachers of Basic Schools, p. 2. 

3 “By making work the basis of all educative experiences, Basic education 
seeks to cut across the barriers which divide our rual and urban population, 
and intellectual and' urban classes”. Ibid., p. 5. 
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of the curriculum such as history, geography, arithmetic, science, 
language, painting, music, etc., in their mutual correlation. This 
would give unity and correlation to individual’s mental life. 

The teacher should be resourceful and very well-informed to 
establish correlation at its proper place. It will be only then that 
the learning of subjects will take place in their natural setting. 
“Festivities or birthdays of great men tan well be the starting point 
of teaching a certain amount of history to the child. Again, a child 
is using ‘Takli’, he cannot spin, the yarn continually breaks. The 
teacher explains that the hot weather is the main reason. He may 

utilise this occasion to explain the different aspects of weather 

While learning carpentry, the child will be told something about 
the various kinds of timber and about the places from where they 
come from. He will thus begin to have knowledge of geography. 
While using the tools, he will leai a something about their mecha- 
nism. He may draw the models of these tools and thus acquire some 
knowledge of arithmetic and geometry”.! From the psychological 
point of view, education, through correlation with the craft, main- 
tains a balance between the intellectual and the practical phases of 
expei lencc. 

(4) Psychological basis of Basic Education. Education in order 
to be efficacious must cater to the varying aptitudes and interests 
of children. It will be only then that the children will be able to 
make the best of their educational opportunities, and develop 
their natural dispositions and endowment. No two students are 
alike. They differ in their aptitudes, affinities, capacities and limi- 
tations. Basic education caters more effectively to the varied talents 
of children by offering them different kinds of work, suited to their 
taste and environment. There may be some who wish to settle 
down in farming and others may like to pursue 'iberal and technical 
profession. Basic education providv.. for a vane'- of occupations. 

Basic education does not envisage a rigid syllat us. The activities 
which occupy a pivotal position in the organisation and conduct of 
its instruction afford an educationally sound environment and ensure 
a pleasant rapport between the teacher and the taught. It makes 
the children more self-reliant and creative, and it affords more 
freedom and initiative to the teacher to take cognizance of individual 
differences existing among students. This brings better adjustment 
among individuals and develops social efficiency among them, 

(5) Ideal of Citizenship. It is rightly said that the objective of 
education is to turnout not only good and Sully-developed indivi- 
duals, but also socially useful men and women who learn to work 
co-operatively for the common go*" ^ and welfaie. Basic education 
will teach active citizenship to stuuents as a part of co-operative 
living. It will help in founding a democratic society at school 
where students will undertake common tasks. The evil of social 
separation of the privileged and the non-privileged will be removed. 


1 Ministry of Education, Govt, of India : Syllubusjor Basic Schools, p. 5. 
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For building up a truly democratic society, it is essential that mutual 
understanding and a sense of social consciousness should be infused 
among the people. Basic education attempts to realise the objective 
by introducing a comii.on productive craft, ^kir Hussain Report 
rightly said that “the scheme will give the citizens of the future a 
keen sense of personal v.’orth, dignity, and efficiency and will 
strengthen in them a sense of self-improvment”. In Basic schools 
by enabling the students to make contribution to group enterprise 
and social good self-governing activities on the part of the students 
are encouraged. “Through active praticipation in social activities, 
undertakings and experiences, the child is made aware of the purpose 
of education, which is to establish a better society — a democratic 
society.” Basic education has a great moral basis, e. g., non-violence 
and co-operation. 

The national scheme of Basic education aims at providing free 
and compulsory education to all boys and girls between the ages 
of six to fourteen. Basic system of education is now an accepted 
pattern of education for the primary education of the country. 

(6) The scheme of basic education envisages the adoption of 
the mother-tongue as the medium of instruction. The mother-tongue 
will also occupy the first place among the languages that will be 
taught in the school. The curriculum definitely aims at developing 
national consciousness. The direct object of the plan is to establish 
national society. But this does not imply narrow nationalism or 
aggressive imperialism. 

Curriculum in Basic Schools 

(1) Craft. 

(a) Spinning and Weaving. 

(b) Gardening leading to Agriculture. 

(c) Book Craft including Paper and Card-board leading to 
Wood and Metal work. 

(d) Leather Work. 

(e) Clay Work and Pottery. 

(f) Fisheries. 

(g) Home Craft. 

(2) Mother-Tongue. 

(3) Social Studies. 

(4) Mathematics. 

(5) General Science. 

(6) Art including Drawing, Music, and Aesthetics generally. 

(7) Hindi. 

(8) Games and Physical Activities. 

Criticism of the Scheme 

Despite its psychological, sociological, and pedagogical advantages, 
the scheme of Basic education has been widely criticised. Even in 
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schools where it has been adopted, it is followed merely mechanically 
and its educational potentialities are not fully exploited. It is increas- 
ingly realised that Basic education is not carried out in conformity 
with the principles and practices which this scheme postulates. 
Even though the critics have not suggested any alternative scheme of 
national education for a vast country like India they have strongly 
attacked the scheme of Basic education on the following points : 

(1) There is more of sentiment than of education in this scheme. 
It has been accepted not on account of its being a systematised and 
educationally well-integiated scheme, but in deference to the high 
esteem, which the nation holds to its founder, Mahatma Gandhi. There 
are too many interpretations of Basic education and this has worked 
against its wide adoption. In some States like Uttar Pradesh ‘producti- 
vity is deliberately under-strcssed and neglected, and they say that the 
alternative to productive activity is creative activity’. The challenge 
to the concept of productive work both as an educational factor and 
as an economic factor has tended to dilute the concept and practice of 
Basic education. Even the balance and gently reasoned elucidation 
of what is Basic education recently issued on behalf of the Basic 
Education otaiiding Committee and approved by ‘The Central Ad\ isory 
Board of Education was not acceptable without reservation in these 
two States (West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh)'! jhe Report of the 
Assessment Committee on Basic Education rightly stresses that the 
fundamental characteristics and values of Basic education should be 
defined and elucidated’. 

(2) Again, Basic education has been criticised because it is not 
possible to leach each and every subject through craft. Basic education 
envisages the study of different subjects through the agency of a central 
craft. It also visualizes that by means of establishing proper correlation, 
all subjects can be taught through the activity provided by this 
central craft, in actual practice it is iKuiier possible . or educationally 
expedient. If this would be attempted, the knowled,^. of children in 
different subjects would be scrappy and fragmentary. It wdl have 
many gaps. There is need of a certain amount o.' formal education 
to cover these gaps and establish proper links between different 
subjects. 

(3) Basic education needs teachers who are able and professionally 
qualified. The teachers of the requisite qualifications and those who 
may be earnest for their work are not available to man ocr basic 
schools. This has iv.iinly stood in the way of the efficient functioning 
of schools. ‘The majority of teachers in basic v ’ ■ ‘ols are those who 
have had teacher’s training in the older methods and than had only a 
few months’ re-training in Basic educa^mn. Such teacher can hardly 
be expected to become good basic tc-..hers'. Such teachers should 
acquire proficiency in different crafts an d also in the techniques of 
correlation. At present, correlation between the craft and other 


1 Ministry of Education and Scientific Research: liaair Education in India 
(1957), p. 7. 
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subjects is merely formal and haphazard. Very often craft- work is 
carried on as a separate process. It docs not grow out of the particular 
lessons. 

(4) The State Education Departments do not show sufficient 
awareness and a sense of urgency to popularise the scheme of Basic 
education. “Officials of the Education Departments, specially at the 
higher level, who control the administration, personnel, policies, and 
finances of the small Basic education sector are often, though not 
always, persons who have no understanding, faith, or had training in 
Basic Education.'’! 

(5) Basic schools continue to be located in buildings which are 
unhygienic and where piopcr facilities and equipment are not available 
to practise Basic education in conformity with its accepted methodo- 
logy and technique. Basic schools require more space for craft-work, 
moie storage facilities, and some gardening land. Raw materials should 
be made available to Basic schools in abundance and in time. 

(6) The purpose of Basic education was to provide work-experience 
’to children, and this experience could be continued at secondary stage 
as well through providing crafts which would develop technical think- 
ing and creative capacities of students. Unfortunately the real purpose 
in actual practice got lost and Basic Schools stuck more closely to 
form than to real spirit. The concept of work-experience, therefore, 
came to be criticised not because it was not an educationally sound 
concept but because its real external manifestation was all show and 
deceptive Basic education thus became frozen around certain mechani- 
cally manipulated crafts and the principle of relating,^education to 
productivity was utterly neglected. “What is now need^ is a reorient- 
ation of the Basic education programme to the needs of a society 
that has to be transfoimed with the help of science and technology. 
In other words work experience must be forward-looking in keeping 
with the character of the new social order.”® The task is not easy 
but nobody would also think that this could happen overnight. 
A phased programme of reform and recorientation starting with a 
few selected schools and retended to the common school all the 
country, as the resources go on increasing and developing, will remove 
the doubts that people have regarding the work of Basic education, 
and will certainly restore its real educational value. 

Basic education is the last and perhaps the greatest gift of the 
Father of our Nation. It is also the expression of his deep and 
innate leve for the child, so that it may be allowed freedom and 
opportunity to grow in fulfilment of its own genius. The future of 
Basic education wi|l depend on the efficiency of the personel who 
have ultimately to man basic schools. For its success, a more flexible 
and adaptable approach is needed. There is nothing wrong in the 
concept of Basic education. But the practice of Basic education 
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lags far behind its theory. To ensure harmony between its theore- 
tical idealism and practical functioning, a good deal of experimenta- 
tion is needed in the various aspects of Basic education. The 
Department of Basic and Elementary Education under the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training has been set up to 
reorganise Basic education on a sound basia. The All- India Basic 
Education Board is also a step in the right direction to consider all 
aspects of Basic education and to reorient its teaching. 

THE PROJECT METHOD 

The project-method is also an attempt to give education a practical 
bias. The old ideal of education, ‘Knowledge for knowledge sake', 
is fastly disappearing. This intellectual approach to education' implies 
making the child a passive entity in the learning process. Knowledge 
which is not concretely shared by the students remains unrationalised. 
The concepts so learnt remain only on the surface and they are not 
integrated with the personality of children. Obviously, through such 
an approach no develooment or enrichment of the personalities of 
children accrues. Education today is not merely the imparting of 
instruc*’oi. The main driving force in educational effort now is the 
many-sided development of the personality of the child. 

In project method the school, the curriculum, and the methods of 
study are considered fiom the child's point of view. The study, to be 
effective, must be purposive and the child must sec its worth-while- 
ness for himself. In the project method, the interest and curiosity 
of children are stimulated, their attention is gripped, and this causes 
greater concentration and understanding. The soul-killing monotony 
of formal lessons is replaced by a self-satisfying sentiment on the part 
of the students, and learning becomes an enjoyable and pleasant 
experience for them. The project method of learning is an activity 
method of study, wnich exploits the instinctive tendo'cies of children 
for educational purposes. 

Wbat does Project Method Imply ? 

‘Project’ means something which is ‘projected or planned'. 
The method signifies some practical purpose. Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick 
defines a projects as ‘a whole-hearted purposeful activity, proceeding 
in a social environment". According to Stevenson, “it is a prob- 
lematic act carried to completion in its natural setting”. Prof. Ballard 
says, “A project is a bit of real life that has been imported into the 
school. 

The essence of the project method is that “cfuioicn learn a thing 
only if they practise that particular thing. They will never learn 

what they never practise They lean vhat they practise with soul, 

mind, and body'’.i The project method is a way of using such projects 
in the kind of learning that arise from life and enter into life. It is a 
method in the broadest sense, not a scries of devices or a narrow 
method or a system of teaching a single subject such as the story 


i Kilpatrick. Williarr H. : How Wo Learn, p. 10. 
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method of teaching r^ing. It is a general way of approach to effective 
learning. Scince a child does notl earn what he does not practise, every- 
thing is so arranged that he practises the right things learns them.^ 

Principle of Project Method 

(1) The fundamental principle which underlies the project 
method is ‘carrying the work in the natural background of real and 
ordinary life’. The greatest detect of the present contents and method 
of education is that it is far removed from the cross-currents of actual 
life. This isolation from reality gives it merely a theoretical bias 
which has hardly any educational value. Education imparted in 
schools does not help children in acquiring an enlightened view of 
theii immediate environment. They learn different subjects without 
understanding them or without appreciating theii impact on their 
own lives. A good school rehearses concretely the experiences of 
wider life. The curriculum and methods of teaching cater to children’s 
interests and fulfil their specific needs by exploiding their instinctive 
tendencies for educational purpose. The Method is an attempt to 
counteract the limitations of present-day curriculum and instructional 
methods which keep education detached from the realities of life 
Our education should be looted in reality. Reality is in making 
things and doing things, and to do this, certain qulities of mind and 
character need cultivation. The teachers’ problem is to so arrange 
work and to so teach that steady progressive development of these 
qualities is ensured.® The activity in the school and the content of 
education should be essentially connected with the child’s daily life. 

(2) Again, the project is an act as oppossed to mere theory. 
The child no longer remains contented with the theoi^ical memori- 
sation of subject-matter, but he actually performs what he learns. 
The method, therefore, .implies ‘learning by doing’. It aims at keep- 
ing the child alive both physically and mentally. It provides ample 
and free scope to children's instinct of manipulation, construction, 
collection, and self-assertion. Project method, therefore, postulates 
the organisation of the subject-matter into units or projects which 
would create opportunities for self-activity on the part of the 
student.® So the pupils should be provided with varied and ample 
opportunities of work in such a way that they will have varied and ample 
opportunities for self-expression in speech, writing, collective reading 
and constructive activities which ‘bring the hand and the mind in 
fruitful co-operation’. Through the project method, “the present 
bookish schools can be transferred into ‘work schools’ or activity 
schools, and they can become genuine centres of education for the 
whole personality of the child.’’^ 

(3) The project is not an ordinary kind of performance but it is 
a problematic act, which requires the active exercise of mental faculties 


1 Ibid, p. 76. 

s Armstrong Jean, M. A. : Projects and Their Place in Education, p. 1. 
s Report of the Secondary Education CommUeion (October 1952— June 1953), 
p. 106. 

* Ibid, p. 106. 
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e. g., thinking, reasoning, assessing, calculating, and judging. The 
work which is thus done is not mechanical, but is highly educative 
and intellectual in character. This is also very enriching in experience. 
When we give pupils merely the finished products of our thinking, we 
stifle their thinking. They just accept and absorb something in a 
passive way. We must, therefore, be very careful to avoid merely 
handing out the results of our thinking. Instead, we must make the 
pupils face their own difficult problems and think for themselves until 
they reach a solution. Only in that way does learning adequately enter 
their lives, for vital thinking springs from real experiences and in turn 
improves the experiences that follow.i 

(4) Again, the project method envisages a vvhole-heaited purpose- 
ful activity carried to completion. It implies that no educational 
endeavour can be successful unless the active co-operation of the edu- 
cand is sought in the process of learning. He should lake joy and 
interest in the work, which is only possible when he realises that the 
pursuit of the contemplated activity will be useful to him socially and 
mentally and will give him psychological satisfaction. “We learn to 
follow the ways that succeed and give satisfaction and we learn not to 
follow uhe \^uys that fail and give arrogance. We learn best what we 
put our whole souls into, for in such activities the satisfaction of doing 
well is the strongest. ”2 it is obvious that the activity to be carried out 
should not be only educationally significant but it should be purpose- 
ful, fulfilling the need and interest of children in which they should be 
intensely interested. “This implies that generally they must sec clearly 
how the work they are about to do touches their lives and this in turn 
suggests that the settings of most projects will be realistic.”3 

(5) Again, the setting should be natural. Work carried out is 
true, alid not artificial, bookish, and mechanical. The gulf between 
school and life which unfortunately exists at pres'*nt is removed. 
The student learns things in a practical .vayandhe^' nfronts reality 
with all his resourcefulness. So the projects chosen sh aid be such 
that they re-establish the line between knowledge and life. 

(6) As the definition of the project clearly implies, a project is 
not an ordinary kind of performance, but it is a problematic act. The 
use of the world ‘problematic’ is significant. The carrying out of the 
project will involve the process of planning, reasoning, judging, and 
interpreting, which are all intellectual processes, leading to the develop- 
ment of mental faculties. “The method promotes thinking- a process 
of inquiring, of looking into things of investigation.”^ “New difficulties 
may arise and he shifts his methods to .oh t "hi se, he weighs his 
means and ends, one against the other, and selects his material 
intelligently.”® 


^ Kilpatrick, William H. : How We Learn, p. 52. 
a Ibid, p. 17. 

* Bramwell, R. D. : Integrated Courses m Social Studies, p. 22. 

* Dewey, John : Democracy and Education, p. 173. 

& Khan, F. B. and Saxena, M. S. : Modern Educational Developments, 
pp. 87 — 88. 
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(7) It should also be noted that a project must be ‘carried to 
completion’. The students should be so stimulated to carry on their 
work that their interest does not begin to wane ; rather, it should first 
be properly kindled and then cleverly sustained. The will to carry the 
project to the logical end will grow out of its intrinsic interest and 
direct utility to and bearing upon the actual life of the students. 

(8) The project method has primarily a “social basis” as it makes 
the individual self-reliant and ready-witted. It also teaches him to co- 
operate with others in times of need. This makes the child cultivate 
‘soical efficiency’, and he learns to live co-operatively with others, 
pursuing a common task. It fosters in him bonds of mutual help, 
sympathy, atxommodation, and fellow-feeling. 

(9) Spontaneity, purpose, significance, and interest are the essential 
piinciples which are the hallmarks of this plan and on which rests 
the great educational value of this project. 

Different Kinds of Projects 

The projects are classified into four main types : — 

(1) First, there are producer’s projects in which the learners 
propose to produce something. It may be a temporary sand-house, 
a new school buildmg, a university or even a world association of 
nations. 

(2) A second type of project is the consumer’s project. In this 
we learn to consume, use, enjoy or appreciate. Enjoying fireworks, 
listening to fine music, appreciating classical music, seeing beautiful, 
things, are all forms of this kind of project. In these cases the pur- 
pose is not to produce but to use well what others have produced. 

(3) A third type is the problem project, in which people are set 
on solving a problem or clearing up an intellectual difficulty. Problems 
may grow out of the producer’s project, but in that case the idea is to 
make something while the problem project consists entirely of the 
mental problem. 

(4) In connection with other projects, the children often feel the 
need for drill so as to perfect themselves in some skill. If they them- 
selves purpose to become proficient, then we have the fourth type, the 
specific learning project. A person may set out to acquire speed and 
accuracy in column addition.^ 

Stages involved in the Execution of the Project 

Four stages are directly involved in the execution of a project, 
in which the students must directly involve and participate. These 
stages are ; (1) purposing, (2) planning, (3) executing, and (4) 
judging. 

(1) Purposing. Before any project is undertaken, the students 
must discuss and decide the purpose of the project. Their interest 
will depend upon that purpose. The teacher should not dictate to the 
students the purpose of a particular project, but he should guide them 


1 Kilpatrick, William H. : How We Learn, pp. 74—75. 
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to ensure that they do not put a wrong purpose on a project For 
this, he should afford them ample opportunities to discuss. 

(2) Planning. Once the pupils have decided the purpose of a 
project, they should be made to work out the steps which its success- 
ful execution will involve. The students should plan the project in 
groups. The planning of the project should not be done unilaterally 
The students must discuss it. The teacher cannot also wash his hands 
completely from it. He should guide the students in planning. 

(3) Executing. The execution of the project, when its purpose 
and planning has been clearly set, should be the exclusive responsi- 
bility of the students. The function of the teacher should be only 
that of a sympathetic guide. “They should carry out their plans 
themselves as far as possible. If the teacher does too much, the 
children will have no opportunity for satisfying their natural 
instinctive tendencies.” 

(4) Judging. Judging is a very important stage involved in 
the execution of a project. This involves a critical outlook, a reason- 
ing attitud**. and a sense of appraisal on the part of the students. This 
sharpens their mental faculties and brings them a sense of perfection. 
This step may involve some such questions, c. g. What lesson do 
we learn from this ? What conclusions do we draw ? What mistakes 
have been committed ? How far have we realised the objectives 
which we set before ourselves ? How can we succeed better next 
time ? 

The Teacher’s Role in the Project Method 

The teacher plays a very significant role in the project method of 
teaching. But his role is not that of a director or a dictator. He 
functions more as a guide who has instinctive understanding of the 
problems and situations of his students. He never imposes his 
opinions on them, but affords them the greatest ec.icative freedom 
to direct and channelise their experiences for educational purposes. 
If he were to assume too much dominating a role fettering the 
initiative and incentive of students, he would rob the project of its 
educationally promising potentialities. The teacher's role in the 
method may be outlined as follows : 

(1) A wise teacher always capitalises the experience of children 
to further the learning process. He never teaches the students, but he 
causes them to learn fruitfully by affording them opportunities for 
self-learning through the agency of purposeful activities. 

(2) A good teacher will ensure that the selected project and its 
execution through different stages develop the imagination and 
independence of the students and help them cultivate the quality of 
determination and concentration. He so plans his work and so 
directs different activities that learning becomes a creative activity in 
which they are interested. 

(3) Kilpatrick rightly remarks that the project method requires 
teachers having much sympathetic understanding of their pupils and 
patience with them. He also stresses the importance of their having 
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a broad fund of knowledge upon which they can draw. “The pupils 
and the teacher are together venturing forth to quest new wisdom. 
The teacher is the guide to fresh sources of information, but he does 
not hold it all in his mind.“ 

(4) The teacher should also ensure that the project method does 
not merely degenerate into a mechanical operation, but it should 
ensure the development of the students’ character which is the most 
essential part of education. He should let them have a sense of 
achievement and satisfaction. 

(5) The teacher should also ensure that the knowledge which the 
students gather through a project is interpreted into meaningful units. 
The project method is based on the psychological order of teaching 
and hence the teacher fills the gaps which are left while acquiring 
knowledge on the part of the students. 

(6) The teacher should also see that “through the individual and 
group activities connected with the projects a width of social 
experiences is gained which should form a sound foundation for life 
in a community and which is surely one of the aims in the educational 
system of the whole world. “i 

Estimate of the Success in different Grades 

The project method is diflicult to be adopted in the primary 
school. Though the spirit of this method can be brought to bear on 
the teaching of different subjects, the creative work in the right sense 
of the word is impracticable to be realised at this stage. '••The project 
method is based on the psychological order of teaching, and hence 
some gaps are always left in the knowledge acquired by children. The 
success of this method depends on the nature of responsibility shown 
by the students. The educationally rich potentialities of this method 
arc realisable if the children are able to think and plan their work 
independently, if they are able to give their views and if they exercise 
their judgment. The process involves application of thought, analysis 
exercise of intelligence, and a sense of appraisal. Obviously, the 
project method is more useful for advanced children of upper middle 
or high classes. Again, it especially suits the clever and bright 
satudents. To work on a project, the method presupposes a certain 
amount of knowledge on the part of the students, and therefore, its 
educational utility and flexibility are limited for younger pupils. But 
in the higher classes its usefulness 's unquestionable. In the lower 
classes, wherever possible, children may be made to learn facts and 
concepts by self-ol»ervation and self-participation in different activi- 
ties. For them different projects should be small in span and limited 
in scope, and we should not insist on the analytical and too much 
intellectual process of thought analysis. The advantages of the 
project method at all the stages of education are obvious, but at the 
primary stage its practice is to be limited. 


1 Armstrong, Jean M« A; : Projects and their Place in Education, p. 59. 
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THE MONTESSORI METHOD 

The Montessori Method owes its origin to Dr. Maria Montessori, 
who was born in 1870. She was born at a time when her country 
was undergoing great political transformation and when education 
was not scientifically conceived both in its content and methodology. 
She was a medical doctor, but she soon realised that her work could 
not be very effective so long as the education of children was sadly 
neglected. In the initial stages, she turned her attention to the educa- 
tion of handicapped children. By giving them a special kind of 
environment and educationally enriching experiences, she secured 
their development. She realised that nothing was radically wrong 
with such children, but their growth was arrested by the faulty educa- 
tional approach towards them. She paid special attention to the 
psychic development of such children. Her initial succcas gave her 
faith and confidence and this encouraged her to apply her new tech- 
niques in the teaching of normal children She studied experimental 
psychology and social anthropology in order to read properly the 
various dispositions of children and how they reacted on their 
physical am’ •«nclal enviionment. She deplored the neglect on the 
part of people about the spiritual growth of children and she 
advocated that science must be further used to benefit and reinforce 
their inner life which is the real ‘human life’. 

Rousseau’s theory of luituralism exercised a great deal of influence 
on her. Her work had practical bearing in its true educational setting 
because in her time, psychology had developed into an independent 
branch of study. To her goes the credit of cairying further the 
psychological movement of Pestalozzi. She rightly visualised that the 
mental faculties of young children, if directed on proper lines and 
nurtured in proper environment, could secure their many-sided deve- 
lopment. She says, ‘‘The broader the teacher's scientiflv culture and 
practice in experiment psychology, the sooner will coi c for her the 
marvel of unfolding life and hei interest in it”. 

Froebel’s theory of ymbolism and mystic phi'osophy was too 
abstract, although he also endeavoured to realise the same objectives. 
As compared to this the educational philosophy and methods of 
Montessori are simple, but are educationally more potential. 

What docs the Montessori Method Imply ? 

The traditional method of education aimed at stuffing the minds 
of children with factual information. The children were never active 
participants in the learning process. This method mail ' 7 concentrated 
on the mind with an over-emphasis on intellect. There was no 
practical education in it. There was no st’-ess on character building 
and the education of emotions was praciieally non-existent. It was 
obvious that such an approach hardly afforded any opportunities for 
the aesthetic, cultural, and emotional development of children. The 
subject-matter got priority over children. The present century is 
characterised by far-reaching changes in education. The concept of 
education today is changed and there has emerged an abundance of 
literature as a result of reesarch, experiments and scientific studies of 
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children, their growth and development. In our century, education 
is psychologised, and it follows the laws of human growth and deve- 
lopment. Child psychology plays a great part in the formulation of 
educational methods, and instruction is individualised to cater to 
individual needs and capacities. Today, we teach, not only the subject 
but boys and girls in the real sense. Formerly, subjects were taught under 
a notion that the mind was divided into different watertight compart- 
ments. But now it is commonly believed that it is the whole child 
who is to be educated. The Montessori method of teaching is one 
of the reactions against collective teaching of children, and it strike 
a note of individualism in the system of education. Madam Monte- 
ssori developed a unique method of education based on sense-training 
of children, and, acting in the spirit of a scientist and observer, she 
worked for the development of the child without any preconceived 
ideas. The elaborate system which she has evolved for education 
is truly psychological and aims at developing the character of children, 
giving them courage to face life situations and enabling them to edu- 
cate their creative faculties through doing, through the use of hands 
and through making, building, and producing. 

Principles Underlying the Miontessori Method 

(1) Principle of auto-education. Madam Montessori believes that 
the most effective education is that which permits the child to learn 
by his own experience through his own activities. In her approach, 
she comes very close to Rousseau, but her doctrine of experience is 
not negative but positive and she believes in providing educationally 
stimulating environment to the child to enable him to. secure his full 
development. This implies that, while teaching, the teacher should 
not impose his own yvill or standards upon the child, as this would 
obstruct his spontaneous growth and development. According to her, 
the interference of the teacher should be reduced to the minimum and 
he should be contented to provide proper environment to him, warm- 
ing him up to make the best of the opportunities growing out of this 
environment. She says that the child is very happy at his sense of 
achievement. This is what motivates him for further effort. Prizes 
or punishment do not form an integral part of her scheme. The essence 
of her educational philosophy is that the child is responsible for his 
own development. The teacher’s function is to inspire the child to 
respect his own individuality, and if this is done, the growth of the 
same is bound to follow. To implement her educational philosophy, 
she devised a didactic apparatus, which itself controls the error which 
the child may make while using it. Each child is allowed to do what 
pleases him most. When he comes to the schools, he sees different 
children playing different games. He takes to the game which interests 
him most and then takes to another game when he is tired. Thus, his 
interest is the guiding force behind his action. All children are pro- 
vided with light chairs, low tables, rugs, laid on the floor. The use of 
the apparatus gives the children diverse opportunities of self-learning 
in the form of trial and error. The Montessori technique is directed 
to secure the physiological aj’d psychical development of the child. 
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(2) Education Through Sensory Training. Dr. Montessori believes 
that the training of the senses of the child is very important for his 
education. Semes are the gateway of knowledge. If the different 
senses of the child are given training at the proper time, the child’s 
education can be most effective. Beside widening the mental hori- 
zon of the child and giving him breadth of vision, this senses-training 
would bring unity between the ‘internal world of the child’ and the 
external world outside. The proper time of sense-training is the period 
between three and seven years of age and if sense-training is neglected 
at this stage, the growth of children is likely to be stunted and un- 
balanced. This may even result in making normal children feeble- 
minded. “With deficient children, the exercises had to be confined 
to those in which the stimuli were strongly contrasted ; normal child- 
ren, can however, proceed to finely graded series”. For giving education 
to children according to her scheme, she has improvised didactic 
material with great ingenuity, “which, used with deficient makes 
education possible, and used with normal children, provokes auto- 
education”. Various pieces of didactic apparatus, such as pieces of 
wood in each of which are to be inserted a row of ten small cylinders 
with va» viiig diametrc', or dimensions of sizes but of the same shape 
or discs’, which the child learns to do, first by trial or error, and then 
by intelligent grasp of the differences in dimensions, have been desi- 
gned for the education of the eye. Similarly, she has improvised a 
variety of material for exercising discrimination in sound, smell, and 
taste. 

(3) Individual Basis of Education. Dr. Montessori believes that 
education can be effective only when it is individualised. This implies 
that every child should grow to his maximum and the tctichcr should 
pay individual attention to each child. It is only then, that education 
can cater to bring the best out from him according to his talents, 
dispositions, and capacities. Dr. Mor<‘ "sori is opp< cd to the class 
as a unit of instruction. She believed that, “the chil has a body 
which grows and a soul which develops”. In the class as a unit of 
teaching different children are made to read the same subject at the 
same time and at the same speed. Dr. Montessori holds that each 
individual is the unit in the process of education and he must be 
helped to pursue the path of learning for himself, receiving only such 
aid from the teacher as is suited to his individual requirements. 

Dr. Montessori’s doctrine of individualisation, hov ever, must not 
be unduly stretched, otherwise this would ‘suffocate life itself’. The 
class teacher should disintegrate his class as off^'n as possible to 
afford opportunities to childien for individual work and expression, 
but in those subjects which will entail emotional appeal and inspira- 
tional treatment, collective teaching shou 1 be adopted to yield distinct 
educational advantage. 

(4) Educative Freedom. Dr. Montessori pleaded that maximum 
freedom must be allowed to the child. It is only through freedom 
that the child can act naturally and spontaneously, which itself 
will form the basis of his true education— which will involve the 
E.T. 15 
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process of his rationalising responses to external stimuli. An interfer- 
ence imposed on him will stifle his growth. She says, ‘We do not know 
the consequences of suffocating a spontaneous action all the time, 
when the child fe just beginning to be active, perhaps we suffocate life 
itself. Humanity shows itself in all its intellectual splendour during 
this tender age, as the sun itself at dawn and the flower at the first 
unfolding of the petals”. The child should be free from all restraint 
and cramping influences of authoritarian attitudes which struck awe 
and fear in his mind, in the traditional method of teaching. “Freedom 
is not only the right of every individual, but it is also e.ssential for his 
full development. If external restreinls are imposed upon the child- 
his natural powers will not find a full and free scope for develop- 
ment.” 

(5) ’ Doctrine of Rational Discipline. She advocates that provid- 
ing freedom to children and giving them ‘educative environment’ will 
make them conscious of their responsibilities. This responsibility will 
infuse in them a sense of discipline. Dr. Montessori believes that 
discipline is not imposed from outside but it grows from within. 
Discipline of the former type is repressive and coercive and lasts only 
as long as the fear for penalty is present. True discipline grows from 
freedom of action. “When the child is given liberty to act in an 
atmosphere of freedom and the environment is so arranged that 
childish activity can itself find the track of the useful and spend itself 
thereon ‘discipline is most successful”. It should be remembered that 
her conception of discipline is not negative, but it is positive and 
purposive. The freedom given to the child should not degenerate into 
licence. True freedom is that which is conducive to"" nurturing and 
sublimating his latent dispositions and instincts. Creative activity is 
the hallmark of this freedom. Dr. Montessori’s educational teachnique 
does not envisage any external restraint, fixed routine or absolute 
rigidity, which has unfortunately robbed education of its creative and 
formative attributes. The individual has to build up social trains. 
His individual development should not conflict with the good of the 
society Right discipline, growing with liberty, will give him the right 
perspective. 

(6) Psychological Method of Education. Dr. Montessori envisages 
a psychological method of education wh^ch implies adopting a 
process of education suited to the stage of the mental development of 
the child. She very strongly recommends that in the choice and 
treatment of subject-matter, the concepts and limitations of children 
must be taken into consideration. Children do not have the same 
general ability and their achievements also greatly differ. In the 
Montessori Method, the child is to be offered “those exercises which 
correspond to the need of development felt by an organism and if the 
child's age has carried him past a certain need it is near possible to 
obtain in its fullness a development which missed its proper 
moment”. The psychological method of education would also 
imply that the instincts with which different children are endowed 
should be skilfully channelised and directed to educationally signi- 
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ficant purposes. It is now an accepted principle of educational 
pedagogy that in the early stages of intellectual education, proper 
appeal must be made through instincts. 

(7) Environment as the Basis of Education. Dr. Montessori has 
stressed rightly that an educationally rich environment will go along 
way to secure the desired growth and development of the child. This 
environment should be very suitable and it should offer opportunities 
to children for auto-education. “Give the child an enviornment in 
which everything is constituted in proportion to himself and let him 
live therein. Then there will develop within the child that ‘active 
life’ which has caused so many to marvel. He who speaks of liberty 
in the school ought at the same time to exhibit objects— approximately 
to a scientific apparatus which will make such liberty possible.” It is, 
therefore, very essential that the schools should not be merely places 
of mechanical drudgery but they should give children creative joy and 
instinctive satisfaction. She advocates ‘children’s house’ ‘as a school 
which should offer varied opportunities for their self-development 
through various constructive and mainpulative activities.’ The ideal 
house ^^lIl U d garden offering open air and containing shelters under 
which children can play and sleep. The central room in the building 
will be used for ‘intellectual work’. Other rooms, as for example, a 
bathroom, a dining room, a gymnasium, a room for manual work 
and rest can also be added. 

Dr. Montessory’s Educational Methodology 

The Montessori Method consists of three parts. The first is motor 
education, the second is sensory education, and the third is language 
teaching. 

Motor Education. Motor education implies that the children 
themselves work, so that they learn to respond into; I ’gently to their 
needs as warranted by the situations prevailing. 1 her Children’s 
House, the environment is shaped and moulded foi educationally 
significant ends. So the child through his activity learns self-disci- 
pline. The initial disorder liness of the child's be haviour gradually 
gives way to orderly and co-oidinated movements. Any interference 
with the spontaneous movements of the child will retard the growth 
of his personality. Motor education resolves itself and manifests 
itself into the primary movements of every-day life such as walking, 
rising, sitting, and handling objects, etc. The child is taught how 
to dress and undress and for this purpose, in the didactic apparatus 
are devised a number of frames to which are atta^-rn-d pieces of cloth 
and leather. These can be buttoned, tied, and looked together. 
The whole performance on the part > f the child is done under the 
guidance of the teacher. The child engages himself in the activity in 
which he is intensely interested. He imbibes proper habit formation 
and varied skills, which steadily give him mastery of his environment 
and confidence and grace in his actions. 

Management of the household is similarly taught by enabling 
children to set the table, to sit, and to rise, to take up and lay down 
objects. They take turns in various household duties. They come to 
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know how to clean the plates without breaking them and without 
making any awkward noise. They are also led to wash their faces, 
polish their shoes, brush the carpets, and polish the metal ware. For 
handwork there are varieties of clay modelling, and material for making 
tiles and bricks. Rhythmic exercises are taught by making the 
children walk straight in a line and balance themselves properly. All 
these operations help the children to satisfy their instinct of self- 
assertion and the experiences so gained are both purposeful and deve- 
lopmental. 

Sensory education. As mentioned earlier, Dr. Montessori believes 
that sense training, wisely conducted, secures proper education. Senses 
are the gateway to the external world. This secures happy adjustment 
between the internal world of the child and his external world. 

Various pieces of didactic apparatus have again been devised to 
achieve this purpose, e. g., solid pieces of wood in each of which are 
to be inserted a row of ten small cylinders with varying diameters or 
dimensions or sizes, but of the same shape or discs. Learning accrues 
to the child by trial and error and he develops keen observation and 
discrimination by observing differences in the sizes and shapes of the 
apparatus. The teacher gives a moral support to the child by cons- 
tantly guiding him. The desire of the child to fit the right cylinder 
in the right hole sustains his interest. These exercises arc followed by 
ten wooden cubes whole sides diminish from ten centimetres to one 
centimetre intended to be built into a tower, ten brown wooden prisms, 
twenty centimetres long but the square section diminishing from ten 
centimetres aside to be arranged in a graded order andlen green rods 
of the same square section of four centimetres aside but with length of 
ten centimetres to one-to be arranged in order of length. These thiec 
sets of cubes, prisms, and rods are designed to train the child’s eye in 
the recognition of differences in size between similar objects. 

Other forms of apparatus are as follows : 

(1) Small wooden tablets of different weights. 

(2) Two boxes, each containing sixty-four coloured tablets. 

(3) A chest of drawers containing plane insets. 

(4) Three series of cards on which are pasted geometrical forms in 
paper. 

(5) A collection of cylindrical closed boxes (sounds). 

(6) A double series of musical bells ; wooden boards on which are 
painted the lines used in music ; small wooden discs foi the 
notes. 

The above apparatus is educationally very useful and it greatly deve- 
lops the critical faculties of children, by making them more discrimi- 
nating and observant in attitude. The child is first attracted to three 
solid pieces of wood in eachof which are inserted a row of ten 
small cylinders with a small button for handling. In the first piece of 
wood, the cylinders are of the same height but of varying diameters. 
In the second, the dimensions of different cylinders vary, but in the 
third, the cyliilders vary in height, but their diameter'is the same. 
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The child picks up different cylinders and places them in their right 
places. He corrects himself by trial and error. H»s sense of judgment 
improves and sense of sight develops. There is another kind of 
apparatus improvised by her. There is a small rectangular board, which 
is divided into two parts, one rough, the other smooth. By handling 
this the child learns to appreciate difference between two surfaces. 

Another striking piece of apparatus is a little box containing six 
drawers. When they are opened, we find six square wooden frames in 
each. In each frame there is a large geometrical figure in the centre 
provided with a small handle. When the geometrical figure is removed, 
the bottom is found to have exactly the same form. The geometrical 
figures are arranged in the drawers according to similarity in form, i.e., 
in one drawer there arc six circles decreasing in diameter, in another 
six triangles. Another drawer contains various figures such as an oval, 
ellipse, rhombus and so on. The easy figures are presented first. By 
this apparatus, the sense of touch and sight is improved and the chlid 
imbibes the appreciation of proper shapes and forms. 

Madam Montessori points out that the education of the senses 
involves il.i fallowing processes : 

(1) Recognition of indentities, i.e., putting similar objects into 
suitable pairs and inserting solid forms into their correct places. 

(2) Recognition of differences and contrast from a series of many 
objects. 

(3) Distinguishing between objects th,*t are very much similar. 

For teaching music, she has improvised yet another special appara- 
tus. It consists of a double series of bells forming an octave with 
tones and semi-tones, which on being struck with a little wooden 
hammer, give out sounds corresponding to the notes of the music scale. 
“It should be remembered that what is implied in the Montessori 
Method is not that the sense organs themselves or th sensory areas 
in the brain are developed. What is trained is actually nild’s power 
of perception or interpretation of his senses”^ 

Language Teaching. Madam Montessori says that a child can easily 
“construct the mechanism of the language and he can speak any 
number of languages, if they are in his environment at birth. He 
begins this work in the darknes' of the sub-conscious mind and fixes 
itself permanently.”2 The importance of the training of the sense of 
hearing in discriminating between sounds is to oe particularly 
emphasised so that the children may follow accurately the sounds of 
articulate language. Senswry experiences, for i . ^mple, ‘this is 
high’, ‘this is big and small’, ‘this is thick’, ‘this is thin’, ‘raise 
your hand high’ aid in she teaching of language. Adjectives of quality 
help the conceptual capacity of children to fix properly the meaning 
of different words. 

When through different exercises the senses of the child are deve- 
loped he becomes mentally prepared to learn reading, writing, and 


1 Khan and Saxena ; Modern Educational Developntent. 

2 Montessori, Maria : Education for a New World, pp. 52-53. 
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arithmetic. The children begin with writing. The letters are already 
cut out from sand-paper and they pass their fingers over them. The 
child is made to trace with coloured pencils the interior outline of 
the geometrical figures on a piece of paper. This gives him ease in 
holding and managing a pencil and limiting the lengths of the strokes, 
which naturally lends itself to hand-writing, either large or small. The 
didactic apparatus for teaching the hand-writing of alphabetical signs 
consists of a series of boxes containing these signs cut out in sand- 
paper. The child slowly and accurately touches over the alphabetical 
signs with the tip of the index and middle fingurs as though they 
were writing The teacher pronounces the letter as the child touches 
the letter. The child by mere repetitions retains the visual image of 
the letter. This recognition of words gives equipment to the child 
both in writing and reading. The teaching of writing comes before 
the teaching of leading. In arithmetic, use is made of the “long 
stair”. This consists of ten blocks of length varying one to ten 
decimetres. These are used in the teaching of various combinations 
in the first four rules. The didactic apparatus and its use by the 
children gives them ideas of quantity, graduation, and relationship 
whose understanding is helpful in the reaching of arithmetic. As the 
sensory perception of the children developes from solid objects, they 
are led to appreciate plane figures represented by mere lines or per- 
ceived only visually. She does not prescribe any rigid time-table, but 
believes in the spontaneous growth of children at their own pace. 

Teacher’s Role in Montessori Method 

The teacher plays a significant role in the Montessori Method. In 
fact, it is true to say that the success of the Montessori Method 
depends on the teapher and the spirit with which he or she 
undertakes the work. 

The essential quality of the teacher to operate her plan ' of 
education is that the teacher should not interfere while the children 
are at work or are busy in their different activities. She should not 
be a dictator but she should be a sympathetic guide having instinctive 
understanding of the needs and difficulties of children. She should 
allow them maximum educative freedom which should secure their 
intrinsic and spontaneous growth. Robert R. Rusk rightly says, “The 
Montessori Method necessitates the employment of teachers who are 
possessed of a training in child psychology and in its application to 
young children”. The teacher should still be endowed with a sturdy 
commonsense to judge as to when to interfere and when to guide. 
The teacher should be patient, children-loving, and indentifying her- 
self completely with children. The psychic growth of children can 
only be achieved when the teacher is herseff well-conversant with the 
methods of experimental psychology. This is precisely why 
Dr. Montessori prefers to call the teacher a directoress. The role of 
the teacher is thus idealized in her method. “Instead of felicity of 
speech she has to acquire the power of silence ; instead of teaching 
she has to observe ; instead of the proud dignity of one who claims 
to be infallible, she assumes the venture of humility.” The teacher 
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should make consistent efforts to provide educationally stimulating 
environment which should bring children relief and satisfaction. The 
children should work with full freedom without any external 
inhibitions which may kill initiative. 

The teacher should neither be rigid nor dogmatic in hei approach. 
She should enable the children to cultivate a sense of real discipline 
which should grow from within and not imposed from outside by the 
fear of teacher’s authority. “In the Children’s House”, she remarks, 
“The old-time teacher who wore herself out in maintaining the disci- 
pline of immobility and who wasted her breath in loud and continual 
discourses had disappeared.” Dr. Montessori has liberated the child 
as a social being. She approaches the child with love and devotion, 
she can feel her inner needs. Dr. Montessori wanted the teacher to 
be active, vigilant, and constantly observing. She said, “The teacher 
should be filled with mystic ardour and should carry her perfection 
into the beautiful work-room of a class-room, peopled with little 
children”. 

Value of Her Method 

The value and educational significance of the method of Dr. 
Montessori Method is evident from the principles which characterise 
her educational appioach and method. Dr. Montessori was destin- 
ed to rank among the educational immortals. She has made great 
contribution to the theory and practice of education for small 
children. 

(1) In her method, “she has established a scientific pedagogy 
totally different from the empirical performance of the common 
schools and from the no less empirical performances of her pre- 
decessors in reform. What she asserts is that she has based her 
methods on the exact observation of child; on's bchavK> r under free 
conditions”!. The value of her method is that she has emphasised 
the scientific conception of education. Psychologically, her method 
is very valuable as it aims to make the child an acti\ ; participant in 
the learning process so that he learns by his experience, through the 
trial and error technique. The content of education is not formal 
and unnecessarily fact-ridden, and the child learns in a play-way 
spirit. Instruction in the Montessori ^ethod is both individualised 
and psychologised. The needs and capacities are alway<^ ’^ept in the 
fore. 

(2) It is true that many of the piinciples of 1 > method take 
their inspiration from Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, and yet the 
details and the new orientation given to th*' method bear tlu stamp 
of her own imaginativeness and personal. ..y. She rightly felt that it 
was educationally unsound to impose restraints and inhibitions on the 
child. These would impede his growth and stifle his incentive. The 
child can lise to the full stature of his personality, making the 
best use of his latent endowments only when he is nurtured in an 


1 John Adams : Educatv -t Movements and Methods, p, 51. 
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- -mir /uitoft of the teacher, i/,, 

believed in the worth at u dignity of every indlVluUdL 

(3) She gave educa ion a scientific interpretation. She believed 
that sensory experiences at ' the gateway of knowledge and they secure 
the adjustment of the child with the outward world. She 
believed that “we should proceed from the training of the senses 
f;om general notions to abstract thoughts and from abstract thoughts 
to morality”. “The education of the senses”, she has asserted, “has 
as its aim the refinement of the differential perception of stimuli by 
means of repeated exercises.” For Montessori, the goal of this sort 
of training, “is that he refines through exercises of attention, of 
comparison and judgmenl.”i Thus, her theory and conception of 
education are highly psychological and practical. 

(4) Another contribution of Dr. Montessori is that she has ration- 
alised the concept of ‘discipline’. According to her, true discipline 
grows from within and not imposed from outside. Discipline accrues 
from self-control and self-directed activity, which come from the child 
himself. She believes that breach of discipline can be ascribed to 
faulty school situations and instructional drudgery. To secure good 
discipline, method and content of instruction should be geared to the 
needs of children, their interest should be kindled, and education 
should be child-centred. 

(5) In the Montessori Method, we find that there is a happy 
shifting of emphasis from teaching to learning. The child is made to 
learn from his own experiences and observation,,. The guiding 
principles of her method, as already mentioned, are joy, freedom, 
spontaneity, and activity. There should be no strain or effort on the 
education of children. In her method, they are made to learn natu- 
rally. The child is placed under such an educationally rich and 
aesthetically attractive environment that he is himself motivated to 
make self-effort. She believes that the process of education should be 
one of ‘auto-education’ or self-direction guided and led by the intrinsic 
interest of the child and suited to his needs. Learning is most effective 
when it is purposeful for the child and when he gets joy and satis- 
faction out of it. 

(6) For implementing h^r educational method, she improvised 
the didactic apparatus which is simple and adaptable to the psycho- 
logical needs and manipulative tendencies of children. In her method, 
she lays stress on the practical life exercises. This ensures proper use 
of muscles by children. They do not cultivate the art of writing only, 
but they also leafn to run, walk, jump, and do things by themselves. 
These exercises also afford opportunities to the child to shed off his 
shyness and diffidence. He acquires self-confidence and self-expression. 
The exercises which are offered to him “correspond to the need of 
development felt by the organism.” 


1 Myte, Adolph E. : The Devflopment of Education in Twentieth Century, 
p. 68. 
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(7) Dr. Montessori's method of teaching writing is a unique 
contribution because she pays due attention to the muscular move- 
ments and exercises needed in the process of writing. The exercises 
suggested by her for writing and reading are properly graded and 
correlated with one another. She believed tl at the child should learn 
the art of writing before he learns the art of leading. 

(8) In her method, we find that the role of the teacher is very 
significant. She is not to act in the ways as she did in the traditional 
system of education to fret and dictate learning to children as passive 
entities in the learning process. In her method, she is the real guide 
and friend who inspires faith in them, who motivates them, guides 
them when they confront any difficulty and leads them to construcli\e 
and purposeful activity, but at the opportune moment. 

John Adams while describing the essential truth of the Montessori 
Method outlines the following distinctive features of the Method : 

(1) Avoiding extraneous impulsions to learning. 

(2) Trying to tap some deep springs of spontaneous interest in 
conne<'tI. ’ with the immediate task. 

(3) Letting the individual pupil work at the pace proper to his 
talents. 

(4) Directing and controlling his work not by direct instructions 
but by some less personal method (like a graded set of apparatus).! 

Limitations of Her Method 

(1) Dr. Montessori’s Method has been subjected to a good deal 
of criticism also on certain specific counts. John Adams says that 
there are certain ‘fatal defects inherent’ in her method and these dimi- 
nish ‘ts value and workability. “The idea of sense training in infancy 
and early childhood as the precursor of ordinar’ -education rests on 
psychological fallacy.”® Modern psychologists doub the assumption 
implicit in the method that sensations being simplest i.i mental analysis 
come first in order of development and need for training. They also 
do not believe in the doctiine of ‘transferof training,’ exceptin indenti- 
cal situations. How far the training of the senses leads to a general 
intellectual development is also a moot point. 

(2) In her method, she has unduly emphasised the training of the 
senses which do not very often secure the developm-jnt of the total 
personality of the child. Stie has escaped to give due recognition to 
the development of imagination during infancy J^er denunciation of 
the use and study of fairy talcs foi children on the gioundthat it would 
make them day-dreamers is unrealistic. She says, “To help children 
to delight in fables and fairy tales bet ise this delight is natural to 
them, is like compressing the gums of the babies to prevent the teeth 
from coming out, because it is the characteristic of the babies to be 
toothless”. 


1 John Adams : Educational Movement atul Methods, pp. 58-59. 
^ Ibviy p. 5^. 
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(3) She says that “the child follows the natural development of 
the human race. In short, such education makes the evolution of the 
individual harmonise with that of “humanity”. This is too idealistic a 
view and is not actually borne out by the situations in which the child 
grows. The practice of preparing for the entire range of activities by 
drilling in the elements does not bear any relation with the concrete 
situations of life which the child faces. Teaching the children of four 
and a half years to write when they are going to have no use of writing 
is unpurposive. It is equally ungainful to load the minds of children 
between six and eleven with an elaborate knowledge of geometrical 
facts and relations. So in the Montessori Method, the curriculum is 
not rationally conceived. Why should little children be made to take 
interest in ‘parallelopipeds’, ‘ellipsoids,’ ‘dodecahedons,’ ‘the cube of a 
binominal’ ?”i 

(4) The Montessori Method neglects literary training. “Skill 
subjects which can be converted into a series of graded operations and 
knowledge subjects with a practical aspect predominate. The apprecia- 
tion subjects which cannot be taught in childhood or at any time of 
life, without some intrusion of the teacher’s personality — subjects like 
history, literature, art, and religon — ^are either passed over altogether 
or are introduced perfunctorily at the tail of some practical work”*. 

(5) Her conception of the individuality is to a great extent biolo- 
gical. The records of height, weight, skull, and limbs of each indivi- 
dual, according to her, constitute the totality of his individuality. The 
psychological aspects of temperament and character are not taken into 
consideration. 

(6) The didactic apparatus devised by Dr. Montessori is in fact 
unique. But it leaves mqch to the imagination of the child. Its scope 
is limited to a series of activities. It affords no opportunities to the 
child to express his ideas and to appreciate different things. In course 
of time, the operation of her apparatus becomes an automatic and 
mechanical operation. 

(7) Her method neglects group work and does not offer opportu- 
nities for social interaction. This is essentially individualistic. The 
group and social consciousness of children under the system is likely to 
suffer. 

DALTON PLAN 

The Dalton Plan is a system of education wh’ch aims to indivi- 
dualise instruction, retaining at the same time the advantages which 
accrue from the class as a unit of instruction. The system of teaching 
through class as a pnit of instruction has some very serious defects. 
“Every thoughtful teacher has long felt that in the normal class or 
form system there is a serious, if not an insuperable, difficulty of getting 
into sufficiently close touch with the individual pupils to ^ secure 
adequate results of his efforts.”* In the class as a unit of instruction, the 


1 Ibvl, p. 60. 
a /6*d,p.6l. 
» i6td, p. 39. 
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content and method of study are not geared to the needs and interests 
of children. Consequently, no individual training is possible in it. In 
the learning process, the individual students do not actively participate. 
They remain merely passive entities. The rigidity of time-table periods 
and mechanically devised instructional procedures does not lead to the 
harmonious development of the faculties of the child, and this tends 
to kill his interest and makes him quite listless and inattentive in the 
class. The Dalton Plan of education was devised to meet such defects 
successfully. 

The New Education envisages an education which is basically indi- 
vidual which stirs his thinking powers and leaves the imtiatixe 'in the 
hands of the child. But individual instruction in these days is econo- 
mically infeasible. Besides, it runs counter to the objective of socialised 
education, which gives the children opportunities to live co-operatively 
in groups. In recent years, there has been brought about a happy 
compromise between these two appioachcs. This has been done by 
the Dalian Plan, a system of individual education, which can be applied 
to a larger number of students. Sir John Adams has described the 
Dalton Phn as the dramatic and systematic breakaway from the class 
unit teaching. 

History of Dalton Plan 

The Dalton Plan was first conceived, planned, and experimented by 
Miss Helen Parkhurst in the school of the cripples, but later, in the 
light of experience so gained, it was tried in Dalton, Mass ichusetts 
(TJ. S. A.) in 1920, from which it has got its name. Her plan was 
initially worked upon a group of thirty clvldren, widely differing in age. 
She gave work to some and she taught lessons in a group to others. 
She was acquainted with Dr. Montes&ori's method. Her plan aims 
at the organisation of the school in such a way that the pupils and the 
teachers are able to work to their mutual advant'iye and the ineffi- 
ciency and wastage of time are reduced to the miiiimu Her method 
suits the point of view of the individual child. It suits the quick and 
the slow child alike, as both proceed at their own pace under the guid- 
ance of the teacher. Sometimes, the Dalton Plan is termed as the 
‘Laboratory Plan’ because in it the student carries his work indefinitely 
and the class-room can be transformed into so many workshops and 
laboratories, where the pupils carry their assignments in an atmosphere 
of complete freedom. The Dalton Plan of education does not visualise 
a rigid approach to educational procedures. ‘Education on Dalton 
Plan’ Miss Parkhurst rightly pointed out, follows a flexible approach 
while teahing ; “1 have carefully guarded against "'e temptations to 
make my plan a stereotyped castiron thing ready to fit any school 
anywhere. So long as the principle tha* animates it is pre^^rved it can 
be modified in practice in accordance wuh the circumstances of the 
school and the judgment of the staff.” 

Its Chief Features 

(1) The subject-rooms are substituted for class-rooms. The first 
step in the daltonisation of a school is the abolition of class-rooms 
and class teachers ar" replaced by specialist teachers. 
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(2) The heart and soul of scheme is based on contracts and assign- 
ments. The assignments are worked out after discussion among the 
specialists of different subjects. This discussion is necessary to pro- 
perly correlate and standardise the claims of various subjects. The 
course of the entire year is worked out and it is divided into monthly 
and weekly units of assignments. The monthly assignments are sub- 
divided into daily units which the student does according to his mood 
and convenience. The success or otherwise of the scheme will largely 
depend on the care and efficiency with which the assignments are 
prepared. From year to year assignments will improve in the light of 
experience. 

(3) On every assignment, helpful notes are given by the teacher 
which give clue to pupils to attack each subject in the most effective 
manner. The assignments also indicate the names of the text-books 
and books of reference to be consulted. 

(4) Each child knows exactly what he has to do and the sources 
which he has to tap and the materials which he has to handle. He 
has to finish his contract within a specified period. The children, how- 
ever, are not bound to adhere to the schedule in rigidity. 

(5) No extraneous interference mars the progress of the student. 
He is free to go to different specialists's rooms to do assignments 
according to his inclinations. Different rooms are properly equipped 
for different subjects. There the teacher gives him necessary guidance 
after observing his progress and knowing his needs and difficulties. 
The freedom to pursue h's study according to his taste is seldom 
abused, as the concern to finish different assignments in time is always 
present in the minds of the pupils. 

(6) The pupil's prpgres.s in each subject is recorded by means of 
graphs. The teacher has his own graph for showing the progress made 
by the pupil. 

(7) The Dalton Plan appreciates the value of class teaching. 
Occasionally, when an outline of the whole subject is to be given or 
some general principle is to be explained, or when assignments and 
their procedures of doing are to be explained, the Dalton Plan admits 
instruction through class as a unit of instruction. The class is brushed 
aside only as a teaching unit, but not a unit of organisation. The 
number of lessons for oral discussions or definite class instruction will 
depend on the requirements of different subjects. 

The Role of the Teacher in the Dalton Plan 

(1) In the Dalton Plan, the attitude of the teacher completely 
changes. He does ,not impose himself on the class. His lecturing is 
reduced to the minimum and the students come to him for guidance 
on specific points. The teacher is neither excessively authoritarian 
nor he is indifferent to the needs of his pupils. This leads to better 
relations between the two, which ultimately improves the quality of 
instruction and the tone of discipline. 

(2) In the Dalton Plan, the teacher is not a class teacher, but he 
is a specialist of his subject, keeping himself abreast of the latest litera- 
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ture and information on the different branches of his subject. The 
teacher gives his whole time to the study of the subject in which he is 
interested. He is expected to do wide colktera! study in his subject 
and its relationship with other subjects. 

(3) Some people think that the woik of the teacher in the Dalton 
Plan becomes very light and easy. This is not true In fact it becomes 
more and more responsible and difficult. The success of the Dalton 
Plan will depend on the mental equipment and intellectual awakening 
of the teacher. He needs a specialised knowledge of the subject- 
matter which is essential for pieparation of assignment and thorough 
guidance of the students. He has to constantly supervise them, guide 
them in their difficulties, encourage them when they feel diffident, and 
to check their work and has to see that they make steady progress. He 
has to pay special attention to backward pupils and he is expected to 
do extensive work. He aho scrutinizes their work. 

(4) Another duty of the teacher under the Dalton Plan is to 
create the pupil’s inteiest in the subject and to build uppropei academic 
atmosphere. 

The Record of Work 

Under the Daiton Plan, the teacher is required to maintain three 
kinds of graphs : (a) Instructor’s Laboratory graph, (b) Pupil's graph, 
(c) House graph. 

(a) Instructors Laboratory graph is meant for the use of the 
instructor. It is hung up in every subject laboratory. It records the 
work which the pupil does. By recording the daily progress of students, 
the teacher is able to know theii strong and weak points. 

(b) Pupil's graph is filled by the pupils. It records their daily 
progress and the units of woik which th^'y finish in dil” rent subjects. 

(c) House graph shows the position of the chil in relation to 
his whole contract for the month. It is brought up-to-date weekly 
and indicates the quantity of work done, and what i.. left to be done. 

These graphs should be in tripficate ; one is kept in the subject 
room, one is handed over to the pupil, and the third is given to the 
guardian of the pupil. These graphs are very helpful to ensure the steady 
progress of the pupils. By these the pupil knows how much progress he 
has made in each subject and how he should devote his time to various 
subjects in order to maintain uniform progress. The teacher is also 
able to check the work of each individual, and hegujucs pupils effecti- 
vely according to their needs. 

Advantages of the ]>.dton Plan 

(1) The Dalton Plan has been poitrayed “as a piece of machinery 

for putting into operation the principle of individual work ”, 

says Miss Parkhurst. 

The Dalton Plan individualises instruction. The student works 
for himself, goes at his own speed, takes the subject of his own choice 
and he drives instinctive pleasure from the job which he does. 
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(2) The contract or promise, which the student executes, develops 
in him the sense of initiative, self-respect, and dignity. He is stimula- 
ted to work by the sense of achievement and responsibility. 

(3) John Dewey says, “The object of a democractic education is 
not merely to make an individual an intelligent participator in the life 
of his immediate group but to bring the various groups into such cons- 
tant interaction that no individual, no economic group could presume 
to live independently of others.” The Dalton Plan while securing 
the many-sided growth of pupils also secures their social efficiency, 
which is brought about by group interaction. 

(4) The Dalton Plan does not leave children listless and dispensa- 
able entities in the learning process. It fosters in them ‘will’ and 
‘incentive’. The child gets the power to face boldly the problems of 
his future life. 

(5) The pupil prepares his own material and he learns to handle 
and make use of different types of books, and he seeks knowledge from 
different sources. 

(6) The Dalton Plan presupposes a good deal of written work on 
the part of the students and, as the time goes on, he develops lucid 
and logical expression. 

(7) In the Dalton Plan, the pupil works with a specific purpose 
in view. His contract is like a project before him, which has to be 
satisfactorily carried out to successful completion. Consequently, he 
devotes his time according to his needs spending more time and exert- 
ing more to difficult portions. 

(8 ) In the Dalton Plan, the students do not simply memorise 
fragments of factual Knowledge, but whatever they learn is actively 
shared by them. The silence of the class-room is substituted by the 
creative and educative activity of the students. 

(9) The Dalton Plan strikes a happy compromise between indivi- 
dual and the group teaching methods of instruction. The periods of 
individual work are alternated with brief periods of, class teaching. 
This secures both the individual and the social growth of children. 
Besides, it brings change in their different tasks and prevents the ‘drain’ 
and ‘monotony’ of studying only one single subject. 

(10) True learning accrues in an atmosphere of freedom and 
naturality. Nothing is effectively learnt if the pupils arc not ade- 
quately interested. The Dalton Plan secures both, freedom as well as 
interest. 

(11) The Daltoji Plan enables the students to learn by their own 
efforts. There is no rigid schedule, nor any fear complexes present 
among the pupils. The knowledge is self-gained, self-investigated, and 
self-tested. The students are steadily trained to imbibe ‘self-discipline’ 
and ‘dignity of labour'. 

(12) The Plan is an attempt to break down in school the antithesis 
between play and work. By individualising instruction, objective and 
constructive guidance is possible to the students, which keeps them 
mentally alert, sodnlly'affable, and intructionally receptive. 
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Limitations of the Dalton Plan 

(1) The Dalton Plan presupposes the working of the students 
independently and for themselves. Consequently, it throws a great 
responsibility and burden on them. Therefore, it is not practicable 
for the beginners, whose conceptual powers are limited and whose 
powers of expression are inadequate. The minimum age of eight 
years proposed for the application of this method may not be accep- 
table. 

(2) Again, it is inapplicable in lessons which need oral work- 
Therefore, it cannot be very successfully adopted in language lessons 
which require a good deal of drill work. In teaching conversation, 
proper pronunciation, and articulation of words, this plan is hardly 
helpful. 

(3) Although this Plan attempts to secure social efficiency of 
children by occasional group teaching, it is neither systematic nor 
adequate. Experience has shown that many gaps of knowledge need 
formal instruction through collective teaching. Dr. Cox has said that 
the Dalton Plan fails “to provide socialised behaviour outcomes for 
those boys and girls whose important contributions must be beha- 
viouristic rather than purely intellectual. The Dalton Plan is highly 
inadequate for social education”. 

(4) Often the achievement of the pupils i n this Plan is very 
deceptive. There may be shirkers who may not do work themselves 
but may simply copy it. Again, the output of the students in the early 
periods of the submission of units of work may be very slow. The 
children may thus idle away their time. 

(5) In the Dalton Plan, there is a danger of premature specializa- 
tion, which may be educationally unsound or may be secured at the 
cost of the development of the total personality of the v-ipils. 

(6) “The first conspicuous limitation in the open lOn of indivi- 
dual instruction is its meagre provision for individual diiferences. The 
individual differences provided for are those of rate of learning. All 
pupils cover the same ground and in the same way, irrespective of 
differences in ability, taste, interest, and background.”! The assign- 
ments given under the Plan arc of very indirect nature. They do not 
take into view differences of environments and varying degrees of 
individuafs attainments. 

(7) The want of suitable books is another difficulty in the success- 
ful adoption of the plan. Books are written for the > irpose of teach- 
ing, rather than to for m matcnal for learning. Subject-matter of 
books is not arranged according to the psychology of the students. 

(8) Too much tendency and stress on specialization is fraught 
with the dissociating of one subject from other subjects of curriculum. 
Hence it works against the principle of correlation. Introducing 
specialization at too early an age, is harmful both physically and 
mentally. 

1 Thayer, V. T. : The P teeing oj the Recitation, p. 207. 
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_ (9) All subjects of school curriculum cannot be daltonized. In 
sciences, certain experiments are only to be demonstrated by the 
teachers and it would not be possible to arrange such demonstration by 
different students. 

Adoption of the Plan in Our Schools 

Therefore, it is obvious that, although the Dalton Plan aims to 
foster greater sense of responsibility among the children and secure 
more harmonious and intimate relationship between the teacher and 
pupil, it suffers from many serious limitations. This renders its appli- 
cation very difficult in its entirety. 

The language difficulty, unsuitable text-books, unsuitability of 
buildings, the problem of assignments and their scientific preparation, 
the non-availability of skilled teachers and their unsuitable tenure in 
our educational institutions, the practice of external examinations, 
and the rigidity observed in regulations of promotion, are a few of 
those serious handicaps which stand in the way of its complete adop- 
tion, There are too many optionals, the claims of which have to be 
adjusted in instruction fixing up the time-table. 

Paucity of money is another great difficulty. Without adequate 
provision of money, there cannot be proper supply of standard text- 
books nor of well-illustrated reference books, nor can up-to-date 
scientific apparatus and equipment be procured, all of which are 
essential for the successful functioning of this plan. 

The Dalton Plan would be impracticable in our present-day schools 
unless their whole organisation is changed. It cannot be applied to 
children before twelve years of age. Again, the plan cap work success- 
fully if it comes to be a system of self-study mixed with class teaching. 
It will be dangerous to let the children find out themselves ideas under- 
lying the basis of vulgar and decimal fractions. When the teacher 
has made sure that students have grasped the fundamental facts he 
can give them assignments which they can complete for themselves 
with the help of the books, but here too assignments should be based 
on the text-books used by the students. 

There is a certain amount of acceptable opinion in favour of the 
plan in subjects like history, geography, and social studies, but as 
regards mathematics and science, the balance of opinion is undoubt- 
edly against it. 

But it should be remembered that there is nothing rigid or dogmatic 
about the plan. It only indicates a framework and within that frame- 
work changes and adaptations could be made to suit particular schools 
and situations. 

Summary 
Basic Education 

During the past few decades, public oppinion has been steadily 
mounting that the traditional system of education was defective and 
that it did not satisfactorily meet the challenge of new circumstances. 
Education, in order to be effective, cannot remain isolated from the 
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powerful, social and economic forces existing in the society. The 
system of education needed overhauling and a new reorientation. 
To meet this new challenge, the system of basic education was evolved. 

Traditional System of Education 

( 1) It was highly circumscribed in scope. It was bookish and 
theoretical. The students were not active participants in the learning 
process. 

(2) It did not give any training in character building. The 
emphasis was on imparting mere facts. 

(3) It did not foster any vocational attitude^ among the child- 
ren and consequently it did not secure the ‘self-sufficiency’ basis of 
education. 

(4) Education was neither useful. It made the studems neither 
self-reliant nor self-supporting. 

(5) English, which was the medium of instiuction, was a handi- 
cap for the students. 

(6) Instruction imparted in the school had no direct relation- 
ship with the life outside. So it did not give proficiency to students to 
lit into the ....ironment surrounding them. 

(7) There was hardly any contact between the teacher and the 
taught in th's system of education. 

Distinguishing Features of Basic Education 

(1) Activity-centredness. In the b.*sic system of education, 
education is imparted through an* agency of a productive and crea- 
tive activity. In Basic Education, the child learns by doing. 

(2) Vocational Basis of Basic Education. The introduction of 
crafts will inculcate among children ‘love of work’ and ‘dignity of 
labour’ which in their later lives will help them to be self-sufficient. 
Basic education is highly adapted to th^ social, polin. 1, cultural, and 
economic needs of the Indian people. 

(3) Correlation. In basic education, the teaching of different 
subjects is not compartmentalized. Basic education secures to co- 
ordination of the teaching of different subjects through some form of 
activity. The approach gives unity and cohesion to the knowledge 
acquired by children. 

(4) Psychological Basis of Basic Education. Basic education caters 
to the varied aptitudes and interests of different chiklicn by offering 
them different kinds of work suited to their taste and environment . 
It also affords the teachers greater initiative to individualise their 
instruction. 

(5) Ideal of Citizenship. Basic ed- 'cation helps child' en become 
society efficient. It teaches them active citizenship, which gives them 
a very happy training for democratic living in a co-operative commu- 
nity. This it does by introducing a common productive craft. The 
national scheme of basic education aims at providing free compulsory 

E.T.16 
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education to all boys and girls between the ages of six to fourteen. 
It is now an accepted pattern of education. 

(6) Mother-ton^e as the Medium of Instruction. The scheme of 
Basic education envisages the adoption of the mother-tongue as the 
medium of instruction. 

Basic Curriculum 

(1) Craft — one of the many crafts suiting the locality. 

(2) Mother-tongue. 

(3) Social Studies. 

(4) Mathematics. 

(5) General Science. 

(6) Art Education 

(7) Hindi. 

(8) Games and Phsysical Activities. 

Criticism of the Scheme. Despite its many psychological, socio- 
logical, and pedago^cal advantages, the scheme of Basic education 
has been greatly criticised. 

(1) There is more of sentiment than of education in this scheme. 
Challenge to the concept of productive work both as an educational 
factor and as an economic factor has tended to dilute the concept and 
practice of Basic education. 

(2) It is said that it is not possible to teach each and every subject 
through the craft. Similarly, it is said that correlation of the craft 
with all other subjects cannot be established. 

(3) Qualified and proficient teachers to work efficiently with this 
scheme are not available. 

(4) The State Education Department are apathetic to it. 

(5) There is lack of adequate resources and equipment needed for 
the successful functioning of Basic schools. 

Project Method 

The old idea of education, that the child is a passive entity in the 
learning process, has become obsolete. Knowledge imparted thus 
remains only theoretical and does not secure the proper enrichment of 
the personality of the child. 

In the Project Method, the school, the curriculum, and the method 
of study are considered from the child’s point of view. Learning, 
instead of degenerating into a drudgery becomes a pleasant experience. 

What does Project Method imply ? Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick defines 
a project as “a whole-hearted purposeful activity proceeding in a 
social environment”. Stevenson says that “it is a problematic act 
carried to completion in its natural setting ”. The Project Method 
implies that a child does not learn what he docs not practise. 

Principles of Project Method. 

(1) Work is carried out in the natural background of real and 
ordinary life. It has a practical bias. 
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(2) The project is an act as opposed to mere theory. It encourages 
learning by doing. It keeps the child alive, both physically and 
mentally. Project method seeks to bring the hand and mind in close 
co-operation. 

(3) The project is not an ordinary kind of performance, but if 
is a problematic act which requires the active exercise of the mental 
faculties of the child. It affords him rich and stimulating experiences. 

(4) Project Method envisages a whole-hearted purposeful activity 
carried to completion. It implies that no educational endeavour can 
ever succeed without the active co-operation of the educand. The 
work can be whole-hearted if it caters to his interests and if it gives 
him instructive satisfaction. 

(5) The setting of the project should also be natural. Work carried 
on is true and not artificial. The gulf between the school and life 
should be bridged. 

(6) The project implies that it is notan ordinary performance, but 
it is a problematic act entailing the exercise of the mental faculties, 
such as purposing, planning, reasoning, and judging. 

(7) Tile I'njpct mi’^t also be carried to completion. This will 
depend on the instrinstic interest of th e project and also on its utility. 

(8) The project method has a ‘social bias’. It enables the child 
to cultivate social efficiency,- where he learns to live co-operatively 
with others. 

(9) Spontaneity, purpose, significance, and interest are the other 
principles on which the project method is based. 

Different Kinds of Project. There are four kinds of projects : 

(1) Producer’s projects, in which the learners purpose to produce 
something. 

(2) Consumer’s projects, in which wt ivurn sometn" Uo consume, 
enjoy oi appreciate. 

(3) Problem project in which people are set to solve a problem. 

(4) Specific learning project in which drill work is involved to 
acquire skill or proficiency in specific direction. 

Stages involved in the execution of a Project. There arc four 
stages : 

(I) Purposing, (2) Planning, (3) Executing, and i,4) Judging. 

The Teacher’s Role in Project Method. The teacher plays a very 
significant role in the Project Method of teaching, liu role is neither 
of a director nor of a dictator, but is of a sympathetic gu'de. His 
role is as follows : 

(1) He should capitalise the experiences of children for educative 
purposes. Ht never teaches but always causes to learn. 

(2) He should ensure that the project selected and its execution 
through different stages should develop th imagination and indepen- 
dence of children. 
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(3) He should understand sympathetically the problems and 
difficulties of children. 

(4) He should also see that the project method does not degene- 
rate into a mechanical operation. 

(5) He should fill the gaps in the knowledge acquired by 
students. 

(6) He should see that the project method gives an all-round 
equipment to the children. The children should get wholesome 
social experiences, which lay a proper foundation for community life. 

Criteria for Success in Project Teaching. 

(1) First of all is the quality of experience which implies that the 
project should give to pupils educationally rich and stimulating experi- 
ence which build their whole personality. 

<^2) Purposeful activity implies that the project should fulfil the 
specific needs and interests of the pupil. 

(3) Useful and practical aim of the project touches the life of the 
children vitally. The children share the experiences relative to this 
objective, 

(4) Economy aspect of the project implies that maximum of 
educationally sound results can be realised with the minimum of 
resources and time. 

(5) Other criteria of a good project are that children arc purpose- 
fully occupied and that their interest in the project is genuine. 

Estimate of its success at different stages. The project method is 
difficult to be adopted in primary grades. No creative work, which 
the method postulates, is possible at this grade. As the Project 
Method is based on the psychological otder of teaching, some gaps 
arc always left while teaching in the lower classes. At this stage, the 
conceptual capacities of chi.dren are limited and their capacity, to 
act and think independently, is also limited. Project Method is more 
useful for higher classes. The advantages of the Project Method at 
all stages of education are obvious, but at the primary stages its 
practice is limited. 

The Montessory Method 

It owes its origin to Dr, Maria Montessori. She pleaded that 
experimental psychology should be used to secure the full develop- 
ment of children. She deplored ‘That children's growth in spint had 
been ignored and advocated that science must be further used 
to benefit and to .reinforce their inner life which is the real human 
life”. 

What does Montessori Method Imply ? The Montessorian 
method of teaching offers a reaction against the collective teaching 
of children. It strikes a note of individualism in the system of 
education, based on sense training of children. She pleaded that 
education, in order to realise its true objective, should be 
psychological. 
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The Principles underlying the Montessori Method 

(1) Principle of Auto*Education. It is learning by experience 
and participating in diverse activities which secure the growth of 
the child. 

(2) Education through Sense-Training. Education means the 
proper training of senses which are the gateway of knowledge. This 
would also secure a harmony between the 'internal’ world of child 
and ‘external’ world outside. 

(3) Individual basis of Education. Education should be indivi- 
dualised. Individual attention is very important. She is opposed to 
a class as a unit of instruction. Each individual is a unit in the 
process of education and he must be helped to pursue his path of 
learning as is suited to his individual requirements. 

(4) Educative Freedom. It is only through freedom that the child 
can act spontaneously. Freedom is essential to bring out the best in 
the child. 

(5) Doctrine or Rational Discipline. Right discipline is not 
imposed from outside but it grows from within and freedom is the 
essential condition for its cultivation. Her conception of discipline 
is not negative, but it is positive. 

(6) Psychological Methods of Education. In the education of 
children, due regard should be paid to their needs and interests. 
The method and content of education should correspond and «uit 
the particular stage of the development of the child, it also implies 
the sublimation and direction of instincts for educational purposes. 

(7) Environment as the basis of Education. According to her, 
educationally rich environment will help to secure the proper deve- 
lopment and growth of children. Environment should give oppor- 
tunities for auto-education. She advocates ‘Children’s House’ for 
the education of children. 

Her Educational Method. The Montessori Methi consists of 
the parts : 

(а) Motor Education, (b) Sensory Education (c) Language 
Teaching. 

Teacher’s Role in Montessori Method. 

(1) The teacher should not interfere while children handle 
‘didactic apparatus’. 

(2) She should be a sympathetic guide. 

(3) She should give maximum educative freedom. 

(4) She should be conveisant with experimemal psychology. 

(5) She should provide cducationnlly stimulating er ironment 
to children. 

(б) She should individualise instruction catering to individual 
needs. 

(7) She should encourage true discipline which grows from within. 

(8) She should be active, vigilant, and observing. 
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Value of Her Mettod. 

(1) Her method is based on the scientific conception of educa- 
tion according to which the child is an active participant in the learn- 
ing process, and he learns through trial and error. T^e child leams 
in a playway manner. The instruction is both individualised and 
psychologised. 

(2) She says that no restraint and inhibition should be placed 
on children, as they would impede their growth and stifle their incen- 
tive. She believed in the worth and dignity of every individual. 

(3) She believed that sensory experiences are the gateway of 
knowledge and they facilitate adj\istment of the child with the outer 
world. 

(4) She has rationalised discipline. True discipline grows from 
within and not imposed from outside. To secure good discipline, 
the method and the content of instruction are to be suited to the needs 
and interest of children. 

(5) In her method, there is a happy shift of emphasis from teach- 
ing to learning. The child is made to learn by his own experiences 
and observation, 

(6) Her didactive apparatus is simple and adaptable to the psy- 
chological needs and manipulative tendencies of children. 

(7) Her method of writing pays due attention to the muscular 
movements and exercises needed in the process of writing. Her 
exercises are graded and correlated. 

Limitations of Her Method. 

(1) Her theory of transfer of training is faulty and is now dis- 
proved by the psychologists. 

(2) An undue stress has been placed on the training of senses. 
This fails to secure the development of the total personality of the 
child. She ignores the needs to develop the imagination of the child. 

(3) Her theory that ‘the child follows the natural development 
of the human race’ is too much idealistic and unrealistic. 

(4) It neglects literary training of the child, 

(5) Her conception of child’s personality is largely biological. 
The psychological aspects of character and temperament are paid scant 
attention, 

(6) It fails to give opportunities to children to express them- 
selves. 

(7) It neglects group work and offers no opportunities for social 
interaction. 


Dalton Plan 

Hie Dalton Plan is a system of education which aims to indivi- 
dualise instruction retaining, at the same time, the advantages which 
accrue from the class as a unit of instruction. 
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Since — 

(1) Close contacts with individual students are not possible. 

(2) The content and the method of study are not geared to the 
needs and interest of children. 

(3) ^ Children do not actively participate in the learning process, 
and this does not lead to the harmoniims development of their 
faculties. 

The Dalton Plan of education was devised to meet out successfully 
such defects. 

History of the Plan. The Dalton Plan was first conceived, planned, 
and experimented by Miss Helen Parkhurst in the School of Cripples. 
The Dalton Plan suits the quick and slow child alike, as both proceed 
at their own pace under the guidance of teacher. Dalton Plan is flexi- 
ble and admits of easy adaptation. 

Its Chief Features. 

(1) The subject rooms are substituted for class-rooms. 

(2) It is based on contracts and assignments where students 
stipulate to noish their assignment within fixed periods. There are 
monthly, weekly, and daily assignments. 

(3) Helpful notes are given by the teacher on the assignments. 
These indicate the names of the text-books and relevant reference 
books. 

(4) Each child knows exactly what he has to do and the sources 
which he has to tap. 

(5) No extraneous interference mars the progress of complete 
freedom. 

(6) Pupil’s progress in each subject is recorded by means of 
graphs. 

(7) ft also appreciates and makes occasional use of group teach- 
ing. The class is brushed aside only as a teaching unit but not as a 
unit of organisation. 

The Role of the Teacher in the Dalton Plan. In the Dalton Plan, 
the attitude of the teacher completely changes. 

(1) Hh lecturing is reduced to the minimum. 

(2) He is neither excessively authoritarian nor indifferent. 

p) The teacher is not a class teacher, but he is a specialist of his 
subject. He has to do a wide collateral study. 

(4) His work in the Dalton Plan is more responsible and dithcult. 
He has to constantly supervise the students and guide them. He has 
to pay special attention to backwaid pupils. 

(5) He has to kindle the pupil’s interest and build up proper 
academic traditions. 

The Record Work. Under the Dalton Plan, the teacher is required 
to maintain three kinds of graphs : 

(a) Instructor’s Laboratory graph. 
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(b) Pupil’s graph. 

(c) House graph. 

The graphs are prepared in triplicate. These graphs reflect 
the progress of the pupils and enable the teacher to cause eflfectivte 
learning. 

Advanti^es of the Dalton Plan. 

(1) It individualises instruction catering to the needs and interets 
of children. The pupils work at their own speed. 

(2) The contract develops in the.Ti a sense of initiative, self 
respect, and dignity. 

(3) It secures the many-sided growth of the pupils and also 
secures their social efficiency. 

(4) It fosters among children ‘will’ and incentive for work. 

(5) The children are first to do self-study. 

(6) It is followed by a good deal of written work which develops 
their lucid and logical expression. 

(7) In this the pupils work with a specific purpose. 

(8) The students do not simply memorise, but they discover 
facts for themselves. 

(9) It strikes a happy compromise between individual and 
class-teaching methods of instruction. 

(10) It secures effective learning in an atmosphere of freedom 
and naturality. 

(11) It helps the pupils to learn by their own efforts. The 
knowledge is self-gained and self-tested. 

(12) It breaks down the antithesis between work and play. By 
individualising instruction, objective and constructive guidance to 
pupils is possible. 

Limitations of the Dalton Plan. 

(1) The Dalton Plan throws great respoasibility on the young 
pupils, which they on account of their limited conceptional 
capacities and lack of adequate expression, might not be able to 
shoulder. 

(2) It is inapplicable in lessons which need oral work. 

(3) It does not bring adequate social efficiency to the pupils. 
It tends to create individualistic tendencies among children. 

(4) The achievement of the pupils is very often deceptive. 

(5) There is danger of premature specialisation in it. 

(6) It makes meagre provision for individual differences. 
Assignments given are of an indirect nature. 

(7) Lack of suitable text-books also stands in the way of its 
adoption. 

(8) Too much specialisation robs it of the possibilities of correla- 
tion with other subjects. 
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(9) All subjects of school curriculum cannot be daltonised. 

Adoption of the Plan in Our Schools. The language difficulty, the 
unsuitable text-books, unsuitability of buildings, the problem of 
assignments and their scientific preparation, the non-availability of 
skilled and qualified teachers and their unstable tenure in our 
educational institutions, the practice of external examinations and 
regulations prescribed for promotion have all stood in the way of 
its adoption m entirety. It cannot be applied to children who are 
less than twelve years of age. 



Chapter 15 


Indian Democracy and the Supreme Function of 
Education : Present Trends and the Task Ahead 

Introduction 

Ours is an age of Democracy. Everywhere iu the world the forces 

of democracy are found to have taken prossession of a g 

people and are inspiring them to establish ^ nmcess of 

the worth of the individual and his role m furthering t p - 

civilisation. In so doing, they are facing many proble . 
them have solved them ; others are struggling to do so. i^potical 
world where people feel that their problems are more or 
and that for solving them they must learn different w y 
helped people in solving their problems. f neoole 

field of scientific inventions has largely contributed to I’rmg g P P 
closer together and thus understanding each other s pro • 
world of today has, obviously, become a smaller plwe so tar 
interactions among people are concerned. No ^nder th^^ 
and women in the present-day world get greater ^.'^d ^le^tet P 
from each other and try to establish their societies on more or less 

similar patterns. , ^ 

Our country today stands on the threshold of this new era. 

have thrown off the foreign yoke under which our countij had bee^ 

groaning for centuries, and it has also decided to tn 1 , 

other progressive nations of the world by _ the 

form of government and by establishing a ^cial o^dM based on^h^ 

principles of equality, liberty, and fraternity. Our ^[®®domis ve^ s gmh 
cant in the sense that, along with the pohtical emancipaU^ 
masses, it holds out wide opportumtiis of social . Ubertv 

mising adequate safeguardsfor Presei^mpndividual freedom an^^^^^^ 
and by providing to each individual opporturatira to Jhe extent t 
which he or she can make use of them, ^“d which wllm^e p i 

for him or her to attain the maximum development of personal^^^ 

As Mr. Nehru once remarked, ‘‘the continuation of rule 

had deeraded and enfeebled India, but now its freedom ushers in a 
period of past redemption.” In this task station’s rerorntruetton^ 

education has a tremendous responsibility. New ^ jJ^ative 

through the nation and seek expression through every kind ^ cre^ve 
activity. To the degree to which we are able to reorganise our edura 
tion in the context of the new situations and demands 
to that very extent we shall achieve success in nurturing, fostering and 

ISO 
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strengthening our democracy. The task is, no doubt, very colossal. 
“We have to make up the leeway of centuries” and “to reorient our 
educational ^stem at all stages so as to meet the challenge of a grow- 
ing and socio-economic situation and to reduce the time lag which 
usually intervenes between social and economic changes.’’ The task, 
as described above, is stupendous but it has to be seriously taken if 
we ^ want to preserve our independence and establish a democratic 
society based on the principles of justice, equality, and freedom, and 
hence peace and plenty for all. 

The world of today is much different from the world of yesterday. 
Science has revolutionised not only our mode of living but also our 
outlook on life. It has also given man enormous powers and a great 
confidence in his potentialities. It has enabled him to realise with 
conviction his capacity to evolve out improved social, economic, and 
political systems. Material prosperity has increased and people today 
have far many amenities of life than their predecessors could ever 
think of. Scientific outlook has exploded old dogmatic faiths and 
ideas ; a certain degree of flexibility has come to characterise all our 
thinking, outmoded customs and beliefs have no longer their stay, 
superstitio’is and fossiUsed creeds have disappeared and people have 
come to possess greater clarity of vision, thought, and ideas. On the 
political side, the last vestiges of autocratic and unenlightened rule are 
fast disappearing giving place to constitutional governments based on 
the principles of freedom, justice and equality. All over the world, 
there is a grit determination of the people to preserve and depend the 
democratic order. Some nations have already stabilised their govern- 
ments and social order ; others are in the process of doing that ; 
whereas some are still not able to get rid of their medieval forms. We 
as a nation are involved in the process of nurturing our infant demo- 
cracy so that gradually it gets strengthened and stabilised. Vast plans 
of national reconstruction are on : in some of them a tremendous 
amount of success has been achieved, while in sonu the country has 
still to achieve a good deal. The people in all parts i' the world arc 
watching our large democracy with great interest. Some are hopeful 
and quite optimistic about its future ; others nay probably doubt 
whether this experiment which has been carried on a very large scale 
will come out triumphant. Even in our own country, there are people 
who are very skeptical about the course of democracy in India. It is 
not because they do not accept the worth of democracy, but it is 
because they feel that, with so much of ignorance, conservatism, pre- 
judice, rigidity on one side and with so many fissiparous tendencies, 
vested interests, feeble moral stamina and a general toning down of 
national ethics, the success of democracy is not a practical vision. It 
is undoubtedly true that if these latter conditions prevail, and a serious 
effort is not made to counteract the force of, the disruptive tendencies 
and to educate the people, our democracy will crumble into pieces. 

And here we realise what tremendous amount of national good can 
be achieved through a well-planned and properly executed system of 
education, which is the most potential instrument of democracy. 
Education alone will rejuvenate the nation by apprising it of its duties 
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and responsibilities, by broadening its outlook and eradicating narrow 
loyalties, by exploding those citadels of tradition, conservatism, and 
superstition that have long kept people's minds enslaved, and by 
giving the devitalised nation the necessary moral strength to stand up 
“in arms agamstaseaof troubles’’ and to restore the glory and splendour 
that once were the country’s possession. Democracy cannot exist if it 
is not supported by a well-conceivfd and consolidated programme of 
education which has the support of the whole nation. Education is 
thus a great weapon of democracy and, “the central task of democratic 
education is to educate a democracy to desire, to support, and to defend 
a programme of democratic education."! 

The Nature of Education and Its Obligation in Democracy 

In a broad sense, education means much more than mere shooling 
or instruction. A discussion of education in a wide sense has already 
been attempted in a previous chapter. Sufiice it to mention here that 
education, as we understand it today for our purpose, has a very wide 
connotation, and that whereas it enables the individuals to develop 
themselves as well as become potential citizens of a society, it has 
also its own intrinsic values which relate to its own treasures of know- 
ledge accumulated in the course of centuries of human civilisation. 
We are concerned, therefore, not only with the extrinsic values of 
education contributing directing to our efficiency as practical men and 
women of the world but we arc also vitally concerned with those 
accumulated knowledges and wisdom of centuries which are laden with 
rich thoughts and ideas and which are accepted values “stamped with 
the seal of permanence”. Education in this sense “finds expression 
in the living personalities connected with it, in the relatiorui, of board 
and administration, in the associations of teachers and pupils, in 
attitudes, bearings, and skills, in all the nobler impulses of the humani- 
ties which arc the sustaining forces of society. Forever affiliated with 
education, in varying degrees of intensity, is the inscrutable urge of 
aspiration and creative intelligence which gives elevation to daily 
duties and seeks the improvement of the heritage. It guards those 
virtues of the race that are vouchsafed to the humblest —industry, 
patience, self-denial and consideration for others, and at the same time 
it stimulates the more imperial gifts of imagination, originality, and 
invention by which the treasures of mankind are enlarged and en- 
riched. Wielding no weapons of sheer power, claiming no pomp 
and circumstance of State education nourishes the underlying values 
upon which State and society depend for their existence -values which 
outlast transformations in the working rules of government and eco- 
nomy, and offer promises of humane reconstruction in times of crisis 
and threatened dissolution’’.- 

There is, however, no sharp line of demarcation between what 
may be called “extrinsic” and “intiinsic” functions of education : 


r Educational Policies Commission, Washington, D. C. 1941 : The Education 
of Freedom in American Democracy^ p. 98. 

2 Educational Policies Commission: The Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy {Conleneed Report by U. 5. I, S. in India, p. 54.) 
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neverthelea, a discussion of the nature of education does involve a 
clear discrimination between them, inseparable though they are from 
functional point of view. “There is a centre of gravity in education — 
a treasury of knowledge, aspirations and values— that endures and is 
to be cherished against mere expediency,”’ and the treasury, “represents 
values which the sponsors of democracy from antiquity to modern 
time have secured essential to human living and to effective self- 
government.” 

Education has thus two broad obligations — it has obligations 
attached to the profession, that is to say to produce good citizen capa- 
ble of standing by themselves and prepared to exercises effectively 
their duties and responsibilities in a dcmocra tic society , and it has 
also its obligations to truth in itielf and for its own sake - obligations 
to seek it, defend it and make a humane use of it. Education must 
keep alive memories, linking the past w ith the present, and tempering 
the sensations of the hour by reference to the long experiences of the 
race. It muft kindle and feed the imaginat’onby bringing past achieve- 
ments of the imagination into view and indicating how new forms of 
science, '’rt, invention, and human association may be called into 
being. Education must foster aspiration —the desire to be more, to 
acquire greater skill and knowledge, and to create. It must cherish 
beauty as a value in itself and as contributing to mental health, power, 
and pleasure, as adding rewards to labour and delight to life. Con- 
cerned with truth and the great powers of mind and heart, education is 
bound to assert the liberty in which they may flourish, to quicken 
minds, to encourage searching and inventiveness, to employ tolerance 
and the judicial spirit, to inculcate habits of gentleness and justice. 
On these considerations, education has no monopoly, to be sure but 
its intrinsic obligations fall within the broad field thus laid out.”i 

Analysing the above-indicated “extrinsic” and “intrinsic” func- 
tion of education we may, for our ,'jrpose, eii*. I the following 
qualities regarding the nature of education in a demo icy : 

(1) Education includes the training of body, mind, and spirit and 
that educators have obligations to make provision for all kinds of 
training. 

(2) Education is committed to the improvement of the 
society which sponsors it. Consequently, individual development 
and social efficiency are accepted aims of education. 

(3) Knowledge alone is not enough — the individual must 
acquire an ethical standard to strengthen the moral stamina of the 
society through personal example. 

(4) The programme of education is thus not confined to school 
only ; it is a life-long process, and it d 'oends, not on books and laws 
only, but on life itself. It grows with the growth and decays into 
decadent standards of humanity. 

(5) Education is conservative as well as progressive. It looks to 
the past, but also looks ahead into the future. It conserves what is 


t Ibid, p. 56. 
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essential and permanent ; at the same time, it explores new frontiers 
of human experience. 

(6) In a democratic society, the philosophy of democracy enters 
into the meaning and functions of education. In other words, educa- 
tion in a democracy has a special function to contribute to individual 
and social welfare. 

Coming to our Indian conditions, and the obligations on 
education in respect of Indian democracy, we may very surely define 
the role that educations has to play in order to be really significant. 
In doing that, we have briefly to analyse the nature of our 
democracy. 

It is very nearly true that democracy in India has evolved in a 
society which to a very great degree is rural and agrarian ; also in a 
society in which a vast majority of the people are buried in abysmal 
ignorance ; where many superstitions and rigid ways of behaviour 
prevail ; where people are victims of many prejudices, traditions, and 
social maladies ; where there are wide diversities in their methods of 
living, in their methods of speaking, in their customs and manners, 
and in their loyalties ; where people have got political freedom without 
having necessary resources to defend it and, more relevantly, without 
knowing how to defend it. All these factors are even now seen to be 
operating, some of them requiring alteration and improvement and some 
of them eradication. Evidences are not wanting when people can 
argue with conviction that India is not able to strengthen the demo- 
cratic order it has established. Examples of the collapse of democratic 
forms in some countries are quoted to support the fear4hat Indian 
democracy may meet a similar fate. 

What can be the most acceptable proposition under these circums- 
tances ? There is no reason to be pessimistic about the situation. 
Wherever democracy failed or whichever nation could not be able to 
preserve it, it was due, not to the lack of adequate resources, but due to 
lack of proper will to foster its cause. Our country does not have 
paucity of resources ; what is to mobilise all resources so economically 
and effectively that there are unity of effort and purpose, a clear per- 
spective of the goals and a determination to achieve them. Education 
is the sole weapon that can help us in achieving our goals. Good 
education alone will answer all problems that we are facing today and 
that alone will guide the nation to the realisation of its aspirations. 

What Quality of Education do We Demand ? 

First and foremost of all, we need an educations the philosophy 
of which is adapted to the nature of Indian democracy and the 
circumstances under which it has evolved. No sy'stem of education 
borrowed from esoteric sources can be grafted to flourish in the 
Indian soil. Systems of education prevailing in other coimtries can 
help us in formulating our own system of education, but they cannot 
be transplanted in Indian situations. Our conditions are so different ; 
our ways of living, traditions, hopes and aspirations, culture, and social 
structure, — all are so unfamiliar to many advanced countries of world 
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While planning education for the people, these factors and several 
others, mentioned above, will have to be taken into consideration. 
During the course of the three Five-Year Plans, considerable attention 
has been paid to reorganising education, but the desired outcomes have 
not come. Many people even feel that there has been a lot of wastage 
of effort and misdirection of energy. This, however, should not make 
one realise that all our efforts at educational organisation have miscarried. 
There has, undoubtedly, been a marked progress in education in 
many States ; the literacy figure has risen, many more schools have 
been opened, the number of technical and professional schools and 
Colleges has increased, there has been a very rapid growth of univer- 
sity education and much has been done to promote the cause of 
service and scientific research. Scholai ships have been provided to 
meritorious students and vigrous efforts have been made to provide 
educational opportunities to as many as possible. There has also 
been a considerable amount of work in the field of social educa- 
tion. The governments of the states and central levels have taken 
a good deal of interest in expanding educational programmes and 
also trying to improve its quality. Many plans, both at the Union 
as well as Sta+<'’s levels, have been carried into execution and many of 
them are siill on. Yet many people feel that things have not progress- 
ed in the way and in the direction in which they should have. 
During the past decade, there has been a good deal of criticism too 
of the kind and quality of education -standards have been observed 
to be rapidly deteriorating ; the general moral stamina of the students 
has weakened, unemployment problems have multiplied, dissatisfaction 
and frustration among people working in the field have increased, the 
targets in respect of free and compulsory education have not been 
achieved ; many nefarious elements have crept into the educational 
system ; in short, education has not been able to deliver the proper 
goods. This is a serious and it demands serious attention. Administra- 
tion of education is social statesmanship. Good admi*'' stration will 
build up the society and bad administration will not oii y weaken the 
society but it will spoil the traditions of the generations to come by 
perpetuating the evil ad infinitum. Wrong planning, inadequate 
organising, poor co-ordination and defective systems of evaluation will 
weaken the foundations of a nations educational system which would 
only be corrected when there are some bitter experiences and national 
catastrophes. 

Going back to the point from where we started, we need a 
system of education which is geared to the needs of the country, 
which is practicable within the resources in mcr. and material that 
we have, which is based on the country’s traditions and social norms 
of behaviour, which assures all those efficiencies to the youth which 
are embodied in the general term ‘democratic citizenship.’ For 
doing that piecemeal changes here and there will not be effective. 
Also, reform of education at the top will not be very meaningful. 
What is needed is to prepare a broad base and consolidate it so as 
to provide a solid foundation to the edifice that is erected. There 
has been, during the past fifteen years, a rapid increase in the number 
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of primary schools and primary school-goers ; but it will have to be 
painfully admitted that though there has been improvement quanti- 
tatively, there has been no progress qualitatively. On the contrary, 
our primary school children appear to be intellectually more impo- 
verished than their counterparts twenty or thirty years ago. Similiar 
experiences are repeated by those who talk about secondary or 
university education. In a democracy, it is very unfortunate that 
votes counted are not weighed ; it would be a very ideal democracy 
if the votes that counted also weighed substantially. Quantity, — we 
need, but in education, more important than quantity is quality, and 
that can come only when we build up, from below, a solid structure 
that can provide a strong base on which the upper storey can safely 
stand. 

What will be Our Educational Objectives 

The following passage from Jefferson’s writings summarising his 
philosophy of education may well serve an adequate answer to the 
question asked above. What Jefferson conceived to be an ideal of 
education for American democracy may first be taken as an ideal for 
any democracy, for the simple reason that his philosophy of education 
expounds educational objectives in general, and not 'n particular, for 
any democratic state. The objectives given below, therefore, indicate 
the nature of his thought respecting the ends to be achieved : says he, 
for the schools the objectives will be : 

(1) To give to every citizen the information he needs for the 
transaction of his own business ; 

(2) To enable him to calculate for himself, and to express and 
preserve his ideas, his contracts, and accounts, in writing ; 

(3) To improve; by reading, his morals and faculties ; 

(4) To understand his duties to his neighbours and country, and 
to discharge with competence the functions confided to him by 
either ; 

(5) To know his rights ; to exercise with order and justice those 
he retains ; to choose with discretion the fiduciary of those he dele- 
gates ; and to notice their conduct with diligence, with candour and 
judgment ; 

(6) And, in general, to observe with intelligence and faithfulness 
all the social relations under which he shall be placed.’" 

For universities, he proclaimed “untrammelled liberty of inquiry” 
and laid down the following objectives 

(1) To form the statesmen, legislators, and judges, on whom 
public prosperity and individual happiness depend ; 

(2) To expound the principles and structure of government, the 
laws which regulate the intercourse of nations, those formed munici- 
pals for our own government, and a sound spirit of legislation ; 

(3) To harmonise and promote the interests of agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce, and by well informed views of political to 
give a free scope to. the public industry ; 
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(4) To develop the reasoning faculties of our youth, enlarge their 
minds, cultivate their morals, and instil in them the precepts of virtue 
and order ; and 

(5) To enlighten them with mathematical and physical sciences, 
which advance the arts, and administer to the health, the subsistence, 
and comforts of human life. 

In short, “to preserve, advance, and disseminate knowledge in the 
improvement of individual well-being and social relations was, for 
Jefferson a passion that endured to his last days”, A similar passion, 
our educators need today, I ducation, to be well organised, is no lay- 
man’s job ; it 's always an expert’s responsibility - exi^crts who ha\c a 
thorough understanding of I he needs of the people, the resources 
available, and the way things can be given shape. Planning, executing, 
and appraising are the cyclic aspects of aU functional activity and if 
we can do that properly in respect of our educational administration 
with a clear perspective of our goals, our education will follow the 
right direction. 

In determining our educational goals we shall always have to be 
realistic, Noini.ig whicl» is impossible is ever to be aspired for, yet no- 
thing that can be achieved is to be neglected. We shall also remember 
that ours is a developing democracy and, as such, it has to stand 
several kinds of ordeals. The test of our strength lies not in trying to 
avoid them but in facing them manfully and getting over them. 

Ours is a vast country with innumerable diversities. One ordeal 
that our democracy has to encounter is of how to grab firmly the 
unifying elements in the diversities so that the latter donot shatter the 
nature. There has been a good deal of thought-exchange and dis- 
cussion about the question of national integration during the last 
10-15 years. Some people call it emotional integration as well. It 
doesn’t matter what one likes to call it, wliat really dor'- matter is how 
one follows it. 

The term ‘national integration’ or ‘emotional integration’ has been 
too much in the air for some time and it has been used to emphasise 
the unity of the Indian nation in spite of its many diversities. Certain 
fissiparous trends have, during the past few years drawn the attention 
of the people towards working very seriously to uproot those disruptive 
tendencies that are or likely to be, a sev ere menace to the nation’s 
solidarity. Among such tendencies are cited casteism, communalism, 
provincialism, linguism, and a few others that drive people into narrow 
loyalties and spur them ^o act in a way that would t:.* dangerous in 
the broader interests of the country. Evidences of such narro”' interests 
have not been lackinjg, and people feel tl. ‘ if these things aic allowed 
to persist, the Indian democracy may irot last long. There is, how- 
ever, no evidence to support that disintegration of the country has 
already taken place, but there is a strong feeling that if an assiduous 
effort is not made to check the force of the disruptionist tendencies, 
the country’s solidarity and cohesiveness may be jeopardised. 

E.T. 17 
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Here is, then, the most important task that our education has to 
perform — ^the task of instilling among the minds of the students and 
adult population a deep love for the country — a love that transcends 
narrow loyalties to caste, creed, community or region, but that extends 
into the vast region of national interests and binds all people together 
as one nation with common goals, common purposes, common interests, 
and common aspirations. Let our students and the adult members 
of the country feel that India is one nation and that, though there 
are diversities of languages, castes, religions, customs and traditions, 
etc., they do not in any way hinder the process of evolution of a 
national culture. India’s long history is an eloquent testimony lo the 
fact that the diversities in the country have never stood in the way of 
the progress of its variegated civilisation. In fact, the diversities have, 
on the other hand, contributed to that progress and one of the most 
conspicuous features of Indian civilisation and culture has been the 
stamp of unity amidst diversity. Our boys and girls have to learn 
that not only through books but also through personal examples. Our 
educational institutions have lo take upon themselves this responsibility 
of teaching boys and girls not only lessons in languages, history, geo- 
graphy, science etc., etc., but also of teaching them lessons in good, 
gracious, and harmonious living, lessons in co-operation and goodwill, 
sympathy and tolerance, and last but not the least, lessons in appreciat- 
ing differences in modes of speaking, living, eating, drinking and so on. 
Tliis task of emotional integration, which implies adjustment of interests 
and harmonisation of local or regional and national interests affords 
a \cry excellent opportunity for the educator to address himself to the 
supreme need of the hour. 

The concept of cilj7enship has been discusscii in this volume in a 
presious chapter and education to be really meaningful in a democracy 
must enable indhiduals to become efficient citizens of the democratic 
society. Jefferson’s analysis to that degree to which it expounds the 
basic elements involved in the concept and at what stage they are to 
be achieved is very acceptable in the context of our situations as well. 
However, the point that may be specially of vital concern for us is 
that die situations under which democracy has been established in our 
country are very much different from those that are present in America 
today or were present in Jefferson's times. Our economy, distribution 
of population in rural and urban areas, ways of living in villages and 
cities, norms of social behaviour, customs and traditions — all these 
are different from those in America or any other country of the world. 
In determining our educational goals and planning for education of 
the masses we shall' have to take our situations into consideration and 
organise our educational system in the way that best suits the country’s 
needs and fits in its traditions. 

Education and National Objectives 

The Report of the Education Commission (1964-1966) is very clear 
on the question of national objectives that our education must realise. 
Emphasising very strongly that education is a very powerful instrument 
of social, economic and cultural transformation necessary for the reali- 
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sation of national goals, the report says that our education should 
“increase productivity, achieve social and national integration, 
acceletate the process of modernisation, and cultivate social, moral, 
and spiritual values”. A detailed analysis of curriculum constituents 
and administrative arrangements have been provided by the report for 
consideration by the government. It need not be emphasised that 
the outcomes can be respected only with a fair amount of investment 
in money and human potential, but as in other areas of pioduction so 
also in education, proper goods cannot be delivered if there is no 
adequate investment and meticulous administration. 

Modern Trends in Education 

With the growing popularity of democratic ideology in the world, 
people are growing more anxious for the defending of the democratic 
programme. Education has got a supreme responsibility, for strengthen- 
ing this democratic creed and propagating it. The success of 
democracy depends upon the worth of individuals and their proper 
equipment. A worthy citizenrj can be created only through the 
agency of a -l!-nlanned ‘■ystem of education. The pattern of culture 
determines the type of education, and in a democracy, individual 
patterns will get •inspiration from democratic traditions. Consequently, 
in the present age, we find certaintrends in education which derive their 
origin from the democratic faith and which go to support and defend 
that faith. They may briefly be enumerated below : 

(1) Psychological researches in modern times have revealed that 
education is an interaction between the personalities of a pupil and 
his teacher and that teaching is not merely teacher's show, that educa- 
tion is a bipolar process, a conjoint activity in which the teacher and 
the pupil both are to participate. Further, that the child’s interests, 
and needs are vital factors to be taken in*'' considerath/ ■ while organi- 
sing the curriculum and planning instruction. If the deni ratic ideal of 
education which regards the human personality as of supreme worth is 
to be realised, it is essential that the individuality of the child should be 
respected. In other words, modern education along with its emphasis on 
social efficiency and worthy citizenship lays stress on what is called 
‘paidocentricism’ (child-centred education) in education. The tend- 
ency in modern time is characterised by an emphasis on child’s 
interests, aptitudes, and needs along with their social potentialities. 
Natural development and social efficiency are both to be harmonised 
so that conflict may be avoided between the individual and social 
claims in education. 

(2) The emphasis on social efficiency in modern e.Uication is 
representative of the democratic ideal, w.iich implies the socialisation 
of mind making it possible for the individual arid the society to mutu- 
ally share their experiences. The present trend in education is towards 
breaking down harries of social stratification and helping individuals 
to join freely and fully in shared and common activities of the com- 
munity. “The purpose of education in a democratic social organisa- 
tion is to aid individuals to adapt themselves to harmonious living. 
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and to recognise and teach the means for detelopment of the indivi- 
dual through social differentiation.” 

(3) The function of the school in the present times is to create 
an environment comprising, in a simplified and balanced form, the 
sum total of the activities of the members of the society. This would 
afford proper opportunities to individuals to take their share in those 
activities and thus acquire those habits, skills, and attitudes by means 
of which they can become worthy citizens. Tu other words, the 
school is to become a miniature society reflecting the hopes, ambitions, 
activities, ideals, and goals of the society which has established it. 

(4) As regards the organisation of curriculum, the present trend 
is towards breaking down the narrow walls in which it was formerly 
circumscribed. Curriculum today has come to acquire a wider signifi- 
cance comprising as it is of all the experiences of the child. The curri- 
culum should be based on the needs of the community and on the 
problems which they experience. It should be the epitome of their 
life reflecting all that is significant and characteristic in the life of the 
community. It has also been realised that integrated courses of study 
and correlation of subjects will meet the challenge of democratic ideal 
of education. 

(5) With the advance of the sciences of psychology and sociology 
our conception of methods of instruction has also widened. Now, 
it is realised that to suit the conditions of a dynamic and evolving 
society, dynamic and progressive methods will only be of genuine 
worth. The purpose of instruction is not merely confined to imparting 
pupils bookish knowledge to students but it is to before broadly 
conceived as having to as inculcate among pupils habits of self-study 
and self-discipUnc. These habits will stimulate them to think indepen- 
dently and reasonably, and to become self-reliant, straight forward, 
adaptable, open-minded, large-hearted, and responsible citizens of a 
democracy. In the present times, there is a growing tendency to 
criticise the formal methods of instruction of the older type of schools 
and to advocate dynamic and progressive methods, which take into 
consideration the diverse needs of students and help them cultivate 
proper attitudes and understandings of concepts. Emphasis, therefore, 
is laid on learning by doing, project teaching, individualised instruc- 
tion, workshops, laboratory procedures, self-education, etc., etc. The 
text-book is only one of the tools of the teacher who has now to 
skilfully direct the student’s activities creating situations that will help 
them acquire intellectual integrity, honesty, sincerity of purpose, and 
arouse their interests and enthusiasm. 

(6) The conception today has also widened and come to acquire 
a wider significance. The essence of modern teaching on the intellec- 
tual side is to give the child a mastery over the tools of learning and 
a lively curiosity and hunger to gain such knowledge and experiences 
which sustain him through life. Education is no longer taken to mean 
formal instruction, but it is a life-long process. “Education within a 
democratic culture must be considered as co-extensive with life, 
beginning in infancy and ending with senescence. During the periods 
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of infancy and youth, it is concerned with the discovery and facilitation 
of the inborn capacities of children, and during the period of maturity, 
with development and guidance as well as restraining the adult for 
individual and social efficiency and enjoyment.” 

(7) There has also come over a change in the conception of disci- 
pline which was formally regarded as authoritarian control maintained 
by rod. Discipline today has come to mean all those habits and 
attitudes that govern the behaviour of an mdi\idual in his social rela- 
tionships. This discipline is not an extraneous imposition on the 
individual. On the other hand, it grows from within and the child 
becomes self-disciplined by realising its need and value. Discipline 
from without is merely as temporisation ; it stunts and dwarfs the 
personality, it never expands it. True discipline is self-imposed and 
self-aequired. 

(8) With the changes in the conception of education, the changes 
in educational administration have also been extensive and funda- 
mental. The school is no longer regarded a place where children go 
for receiving formal instruction. It is regarded to be “devoted to and 
engaged m the service of the basic democratic principles and goals, 
rccognisi"g Ibc same tune, its service to the individual and to the 
progressive improvement of society”. 

To conclude, therefore, educational conceptions within the past 
two decades have changed fundamentally and the changes are all due 
to the growing populaiity of democracy as a social faith and the 
impact of scientilic researches and attitudes on education. 

With the advent of science and democracy, rapid changes are taking 
place in our ways of living and outlook on life. It has been emphasised 
earlier that the present-day tendency in education is to discard fossi- 
lised systems, outmoded practices, and stagnated ideals, which 
have so far characterised our educational system. W'e have to 
be dynamic in outlook if we want be worthy • icmbers of an 
essentially dynamic and evolving society. jNo sysl* of education 
will suit the needs of the present times unless it moves in harmony 
with the spirit of the age. “Education in the ever-changing democra- 
tic culture must be taken constantly to recognise the inevitability of 
change, to guard against a too narrow concept of educational activity 
and to avoid the inculcation of concepts of social stratification and 
cultural inflexibility growing out of individual narrowness and inflexi- 
bility.” “New learning fosters security and satisfaction, promotes co- 
operative learning, helps pupils develop values provides opportunities 
for social action, helps pupils evaluate learning.” 

Indian Democracy and Educational Administration 

Our country has now emerged fme after centuries oi servitude. 
During the British rule it suffered poll i. -ally, socially, economically, 
and culturally. During that regime, all the institutions in the country 
were set up not to ameliorate the conditions of Indian masses or to 
uplift them socially and culturally but the primary purpose of all such 
institutions was to strengthen the British dominion in India. This 
was conspicuously true of the educational system which was essentially 
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conceived to aid them to run the country's administration smoothly 
and efficiently. After a continuous political struggle, the country has 
secured its emancipation. After the attainment of freedom, it became 
the master of its own destiny. It worked out a free, democratic and 
^ular constitution, which conceded numerous opportunities to the 
individuals to rise to their highest stature and contribute their best to 
the enrichment and progress of the country. During the British period, 
“the foreign government was not interested in cultivating in our people 
the qualities of the free men ; all its \arious agencies including educa- 
tion were concerned with turning out a pliable and docile type who 
would accept the status unquestionably and ^\’ork as a willing instru- 
ment of a suj'ier-imposed system. Now, education has to step in to 
fill this breach quickly and efliciently. It must struggle against the 
hangover of the past and replace a passive by a dynamic ; a selfish by 
a socially conscious outlook”. 

To make the best of its opportunities it is essential that our infant 
democracy be very carefully fostered, nurtured and strengthened. Tor 
that, constant and vigorous attempts have to be made to guard against 
those fissiparous and disruptive tendencies that are threatening it from 
all corners. Needless to say that in this endeavour of ours, education 
will ha\e a large role to play. Our educational organisation will 
greatly nourish our social structure and will consolidate it. It will 
also inculcate among the youths of the country an oppenness of mind, 
receptivity to new ideas, a love for give-and-take, and a sense of asso- 
ciated living, largeness of heart, independent thinking, regard for 
others, self-discipline, tolerance. All these and other virtues will go 
to establish a healthy citizenry of a democracy. Today, we are con- 
fronted with a number of socio-economic and political problems which, 
if not solved readiWj will certainly weaken our social organisation 
and may ultimately proclaim the doom of our democracy. If all 
these disruptive and disintegrating forces hc.\e to be successfully com- 
bated, it is imperative that we should set up a democratic society, 
consisting of enlightened citizens, zealous of both their rights and 
obligations. We have to discard our outmoded institutions, nan ow- 
ncss of outlook and superstitions, which have mainly stood in the way 
of our progress. If the nation is to survive, it must accept the chall- 
enge of new situations and country's needs. 

In faci, most of us have become intellectually timid and do not 
possess the necessary courage to denounce unprogressive ideas and 
viewpoints. On the other hand, there are some people who are carried 
away by a radical enthusiasm for progressivism denouncing conserva- 
tism as an outmoded attitude devoid of reason. No doubt, both these 
type of people are victims of a restricted vision. The need of the 
hour is to avoid this attitude of extremism in both cases. We should 
try to secure an adjustment of perspectives through a comprehensive 
grasp of the present situation and a balance of sentiments. Education 
along oan help us in that direction and develop among the youths of 
the country those attitudes and dispositions which are necessary for 
the continuous and progressive life of the society. 
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This draws our attention to the question of educational organisa- 
tion which has been gradually sitaping up in theory and 'n practice 
as a result of socio-economic and political changes. Much friction 
and inefficiency persist in our educational administration because of 
the fact that while aiming at realising democratic objectives, wc have 
not taken sufficient steps to overhaul our educational administration 
on the principles of democracy. We have established a democratic 
form of government but wc have not reorganised our social structure 
in conformity wit!' this ideal. Our educational institutions are 
mostly witnesses of mcdiecalistic traditions and our administrators 
are still in many cases fond admirers <>f old ways. On the basis of 
the theory of democratic administration set out above it ma.- be 
staled that democracy can exist only if people live dcinocraticaily. 
Democracy cannot be taught ; it can only be lived, fo produce 
healthy cili7cns for our democracy, our schools must be lixiag demo- 
cracies. And fo make schools living democracies it is essential that 
school systems must be living democracies. 'I here is no better and 
more effective wa> of teaching democracy than practising it. 

“If our democnitic way of life is to survive and prove effcclivc it 
is esscnii'd that our children grow up using and undcrslandi'ig its 
techniques. If oi-rchilJien during their sehool lives are subjected tt' an 
aurocraiic rule, no matter hovv benevolent it is, tlicy arc not learning to 
fill their place adeouately in a democracy.” It is in view of this 
fundamental factor that rcoricnlati.vn of educational administration 
has become c prime importance today. Unless administraiore 
realise the signilicanco of this fuadairental character of democratic 
faith and unless they have Ihcinsclvs faith in the philosophy under- 
lying it, they will not be able to evolve an educational s\-tcm 
adequate to med I'l’- vhalicnge of times. 

S XI in m a r y 

Ours is an age ofdemociicy. People in tht v*. rid arc facing al- 
most similar problems and this find ui .dlinity is le to scientific 
advances which have bi\».i',hl pi'op'c closer together md made it im- 
perative to appreciate e'leli < hcf's problems. 

Our country stands on d'c thrc'-hold of this new era. Wchivo 
become free after centuries of bondage and our freedom, to be secure, 
has to recognise the forces of present-day world so as to gel .stabilised. 
Many plans of national rocoiistriiction have been launched by Union 
and States Governments and people all over the world arc very 
curiously watching u> as wc arc struggling to m.ikc our position stable 
in the family of the , progressive nations of the world. 

In this process of national rcronstruciion -'c are facing many 
problems. They can be solved if only we have a well-organised 
system of education. To make tiem 'cracy successful, i very well- 
considered programme of educatkm is essential. If we can make our 
education conform to the democratic traditions, wc shall achieve our 
objectives. . ^ . 

In a democracy, education has, both extrinsic and intrinsic values. 
It is to be imparted for enabling individuals to acquire skilU, 
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aptitudes, dispositions, etc., through >vhich they can prove themselvM 
good citizens of a democracy ; it is also imparted to create a faith in 
the value of knowledge itself so as to preserve social culture and 
heritage and further its progress. 

Democracy is sustained through the quality of education and it is 
the responsibility of the societv to improve the quality of education. 
All people and institutions in the society have to co-operate to make 
the programme of education effective. 

A democratic programme of education is characterised by a well- 
balanced education which caters for the needs of the individual as 
well as the society. A good and effective education includes a 
close study of the physical, psychological and social needs of the 
individual. It is cast in an atmosphere which gives it its true colour. 
Since democracy in India has emerged out in a society which is 
primarily rural and agrarian, which is in many respects different from 
its western counterparts, our education must be geared to the needs of 
our society which has its own unique features. No foreign system can be 
transplanted in our soil ; it can only give some inspiration. 

We must set out our objectives clearly. Efficient citizenship 
includes all those qualities that good education will enable an indi- 
vidual to acquire. In addition to knowledges, skills, dispositions, 
traits of character, that compose effective citizenship, we at present 
need special emphasis on those qualities that lead to, and strengthen 
national unity. Our nation today is faced with certain fissiparous 
tendencies and the question of securing emotional integration is a very 
urgent need of the hour. 

Since independence, many plain of educational reconstruction 
have been launched. Some of them have been successful and some 
not. We have to make' herculean efforts to make our educational 
plans successful. Many of our schemes have* not been properly con- 
ceived ; some have miscarried and many have yielded very unexpected 
results. Serious educational thinking is needed. Education should be 
regarded as an expert’s responsibility. 

Modern trends in education lay emphasis on study of child psycho- 
logy in respect of his personality, life-centred cun iculum, progressive 
techniques, self-diseipline, integration of courses, etc. , etc. All these 
democratic and scientific concepts have been accepted by planneis in 
our country as well but even then the desired results have not come 
out. This requires serious thinking and rc-planiiing of education. 
No rigid, dogmatic, authoritarian outlooks should prevail. The plan- 
ners should have an open mind and they should expect support from 
all those people for whom education is meant. 



Chapter 16 



Social Education in India 

Introduction 

Social education as education for leading a fuller and richer life is 
of recent origin in our country. Historically speaking, activities of 
social education were introduced as those of adult education in our 
country. Even today, in most of the places, social education Is consi- 
dered to be synonymous with adult education. 

If the people of a country arc illiterate and steeped in ignorance, 
democracy cannot function successfully and no progress in any sphere 
of national life would be possible. In all progressive countries of the 
world we find that they undertook the liquidation of illiteracy as the 
first step towards national reconstruction. The U. S. S. R. America, 
Germany, Japan, England, Canada and Denmark, etc., have attained 
their present progress and prosperity by liquidating expeditiously their 
huge illiteracy which disfigured their national life. “We find that in 
those countries man working in factories, mines, peasants and men and 
women belonging to various professions are provided numerous 
opportunities to secure literacy acquiring such knowledge and skills 
which enhanced their professional effciency and productivity.” In post- 
independence period, social education has constituted a major edu- 
cational activity. According to Pandit Nehru, “Social education is 
the kernal of national progress of enlightened and socially conscious 
community, who is zealous ol both its rig’ t and dun-. - responsive 
citizenship”!. Jn our country, we have undertaken the . >rk of adult 
education to liquidate our collossal illiteracy and to prepare the masses 
for enlightened citizenship. But the programme of adult education 
has been narrowly conceived and has not been properly executed. 

Need of Education for Adults 

(1) Individual equipment and satisfaction of needs. In countries, 
where there is no compulsory and universal education, many adults 
arc denied the opportunity of schooling. By unfavorable political, 
economic and social .ircumstances, they are condemned to a file of 
ignorance. Even the rudimentary knowledge of three R’s of 
reading, writing and arithmetic docs not fall within their reach. This 
retards their all-round development, '^' hey are unable to make the 
best ot opportunities, which come in tht^' way. Their outlook on 
life remains narrow and ciampcd. They remain ignorant of their 
cultural heritage. Lack of enlightenment makes them the under-dogs 
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of society, where they are exploited by others who are literate and 
educated. This has tended to widen the gulf existing in various 
sections of the society, very often leading to unhappy tensions and 
factions. The present age has ushered in an era of democracy, which 
envisages equal, social, educational, economic and political opportunities 
to all people. Proper equipment of the individual is not only needed to 
promote the good of the individual but it is also essential to promote 
the collective good of the society of which the individual is an integral 
part. But the securing of more literacy would not be adequate for 
that purpose. What is needed is the providing to an individual that 
kind of proficiency and infusing in him those kinds of attitudes and 
behaviour pitterns wliich help him to lead a more creative and 
fuller life. 

(2) There are many individuals, who are denied the opportunities 
to prosecute their education on account of adverse circumstances. 
I'heir parents cannot bear the expenses of their education and they need 
their assistance to supplement their scant income. Entering a pro- 
fession should not mean that the future opportunities for self-develop- 
ment and education should be denied to them. Adult education will 
thus mean further education. In England and U. S. A., there arc 
many institutions and avenues available for further education of the 
people in dilTcrent walks of life. 

(3) Adult education will make up the lag and deficiencies of our 
modern education. Our education at its best gives the individual a 
modicum of bookish knowledge. Tt obviously fails to give the indivi- 
dual nccc.s.sary equipment relating to all aspects of life, education for 
healthy life, education for better homes, educatiojfc for leisure, etc. 
Adults education will seek to enlarge the cultural span of the indivi- 
dual. 

(4) Ours is an age of industrialisation and urbanisation. Problems 
of life are becoming more complex. V*'ith increasing civilisation, 
people find more tensions. Education, besides being gainful, must 
guarantee to the individual opportunities for healthy recreation and 
relaxation. The crowded cinema halls, and reading of sensuous stories 
of sex and adventure, arc hardly any substitutes for good recreation. 
Very often, their effect is more devitalising than useful. Properly 
planned programme of social education will provide desiiable recrea- 
tion and relaxation. 

(5) Political Consciousness and Civic Participation. P. J. Narrup 
rightly says, “adult education is the genuine child of democracy”. 
For the success of democracy it is imperative that a country should have 
an enlightened c'tizenry, who should have intelligent awareness of 
the problems facing the country. They should be constructive 
participants in national life. They should cultivate a sense of res- 
ponsive citizenship, which implies that rights and duties go together 
and that individual rights have to be subordinated to national good. 
This is particularly true of India where not even one-third of the total 
population is literate. Literacy and social education will bring socio 
political conciousness to the illiterate millions of the country. 
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(6) Social Efficiency and Co-operation. For the success of demo- 
cracy, people shall cultivate certain behaviour patterns. They shall be 
co-operative and tolerant. They should be able to work in g^oup^ 
and collectively in order to promote national good. Adult education 
will not only give social cohcsivcncss to the society by stabilising its 
traditions, but it will also aid and quicken ihc process of .st>cialisation 
among people. People will learn to li\c co-operativcly, wiping otf 
their insularity and sclf-centredncss. Social cd 'cation will also seek to 
promote emotional integration among the \arious section-, of (ho 
community. 

(7) Economic Betterment and .Sclf-sufliciency. Adiili education 
w'ill improve the financial condition <.f the ]icoplc. It will increase 
their vocational clTicicncy, acquainting them with bctici 'ind more 
skilled techniques of production. They will be able to supplement 
their income, and make more gainful use of their spam am'. Icisuie 
time. This will, on the one hand , save them from various vices and 
on the other, help them to improve their •.tandard of living. Adult 
education will make people frugal in habits, industrious in ways, and 
proficient in work. 

.\dult Education in Other Countries 
Adult education has been a basic educational activity of all 
progressive countries of the world. Ihis has added to the eqiiip- 
mcni and professional cllicicncy of indivi'luals and wealth of nations 
in general. It lias also added to the o>«!i<ical i.^sieht of adults and 
has acccK rated the process (.f social rogencralioii. In the C. S. A., 
adult education impUc.s further educauon. Ihe work has been 
successfully carried on by youth cssociaiiors or 4 I! clubs. In 
Scandinavian countries like l'‘cnmark, Sweden and Norway, folk 
schools arc very popular. Adults <re imparled skill a.ml proliciency 
in various occupations in which they are cnc.!gcd. Ihcsc adullv 
attend clatses for two or time months at times r'rd places which 
mostly suit them. For agricultural population, they he ’ established 
‘mobile schools’ ami ‘mtibile libr.irics’. These mohii schools have 
made an immense contribution by giving people ‘libcrul’ educ.vtion. 
In France, the adult centres are attended by a largo r..imbcr of people. 
These centres arc subsidised by Ihc government. Very often, these 
adult education centres arc orgaivscd t>n ‘group’ basis according to 
the social and political ideology of the people. 

In Russia, both the 1-cdcral Mini try of F.duaition and Stale 
Departments arc paying special attention to the progr<iniinc ol .'duit 
education. It has helj'cd in giving education a polytechnic bias and 
in propagating and strengthening the commun.stic logy. 

The History of Adult Education in India 
“Adult education in India has so - progressed thiough two 
waves which attained their crests in 1937 and 1947, We are now 
abreast of a third wave.”! 


1 Ministry of Education, Government of India, “Tcuihem’ Him-I-'onL ' i .t' ' f 
Lf\u < , p. 3. 
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Before the year 1937, progress of adult education in the various 
provinces and States was halting and meagre. The British gov ‘‘rn- 
ment could hardly be expected to take a genuine interest in the 
education of the masses, which would have made the people more 
patriotic and discontented against foreign domination and exploitation. 
Funds provided by the Governments both at the Centre and State 
levels to liquidate collossal illiteracy were very insignificant. Con- 
servatism of the people, the institution of purdah system, their econo- 
mic insufficiency, the presence of many vested interests and the priority 
given to the expansion of primary and secondary education, and 
university education were other fromidable hurdles in the popularisa- 
tion and expansion of adult education. The year 1937 is a land- 
mark in the annals of adult education in this country. With the intro- 
duction of the Constitution of 1935, popular governments came in 
power in the provinces. Adult education got a new impetus with the 
coming of Congress Ministries in power in seven provinces. The 
go'ernments, for the first time, made consistent and organised efforts 
to wipe off illiteracy from the country. 

Adult Education Before 1937 

Before 1937 night schools functioned to impart education to 
illitcraic adults. They were very small in number. These schools 
were lun by teachers to whom very small extra allowances were paid. 
Bombay and West Bengal were the first to take up the work of adult 
education. In 1917, in the whole of the country, the number of night 
schools was 107, with an enrolment of 2739. Gradually, the nnmber of 
people attending the adult education classes began to increase. The 
help of libraries, newspapers, and University Education lectures also 
came to be used for purposes of adult education. In 1921-1922, the 
Punjab Government made a provision for adult literacy. 

During 1927-1937, the movement of adult education received a 
set-back. Expenditure on this activity was cut down. The work of 
missionaries like Dr. .1. J. Lucas of Allahabad, Dr. N. H. Lawrence of 
Manipur and Mr. Daniel of Madras, is very creditable in the cause 
of adult education. In 1936-37, the number of schools dwindled to 
189 with an enrolment of 3,988 students. 

With the coming of the Congress Ministries in power in 1937 for 
the first time in the history of India, adult edupation was accepted as 
a definite responsibility of the Government and organised work was 
taken in hand. The new syllabus of adult education was not confined 
to mere literacy, but it included some civic education also. The media 
of education were extended to include publications, posters, cinema 
shows, etc. in all the provinces, the government officially sponsored 
the programme of adult education and people doing meritorious work 
werci rewarded. Adult Associations came to be established in some 
of he provinces and they focussed the opinion of the people on the 
urgent need of taking up the work of adult education. 

In ‘Assam from 1940 to April, 1943, 2,16713 persons took the 
literacy test. Books and writing materials such as the slates and 
takhtis came to be freely oistributed. In Bihar and Bengal, adult 
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education made appreciable progress. Voluntary enterprise and govern- 
ment assistance both co-operated for the expansion of adult education. 
All lower primary, upper primary, and middle schools were required 
to conduct adult literacy classes. Colleges and high schools also 
organised literacy classes. Prisoners in the jails were made liteiate. 
The volunteers launched the movement of ‘'Make your home literate.” 
The provincial people’s “Education Committees” were established. 
During 1941-42, 24, 289 persons were made literate. In those two 
states, the work of adult education c^^ntinued even during the period 
of the Second World War. 

In Bombay State, adult education made appreciable progress. 
Voluntary enterprises made theii laudable contribution in ilus direc- 
tion. They made liberal donations. The report of the Provincial 
Board of Adult Education under Dr. Clifford Manshardt made far- 
reaching recommendations for the expansion of adult education. The 
activities of the Provincial Board of F ducation and the Social Service 
League were very encouraging. The grants-in-aid were literally given 
for the purpose during 1942-43. An extra sum of Rs. 50,000 was 
earmarked dult educai’on work in villages. During 1940-41, the 
Adult Education Committee had opened 1 140 adult cla&ses in Marathi, 
Gujiati, Hindi, Canarese,Telugu and Tamil. In such centres 16,000 men 
and 5,000 women were on roll. The work of adult education was 
undertaken in industrial areas as well. 

In the Punjab, the slogan, ‘Learn and Tc .ch’ became very popular. 
A five-year scheme was formulated in the province for the liquidation 
of illiteracy. In U. P., adult education work aLo made a great head- 
way. A separate department was set up to organise adult education. 
Separate officers were appointed by the department to organise adult 
education work on an extensive scale and to seek effectively the 
co-operation of the private agencies in tht humanitariui. /ork. New 
education centres, libraries, and reading rooms were t rblished at 
different places. Numerous night schools were opened and every year 
a literacy week came to be celebrated in the state. The Provincial 
government established 768 Libraries and 3,680 Reading Rooms in the 
rural areas on the first literacy day. The number of libraries gradually 
increased. The Government undertook to publish books in Hindi, 
Urdu, Mathematics, History and Geography for the use of the adults. 

In the States like Mysore, Jummu and Kashmir, Baroda, and 
Travancore, adult education work was carried out with considerable 
success. Separate sections in the DepartmenL of F ’.i‘''ation were set 
up specifically for this purpose. Propaganda in the rural areas was 
also made to persuade the illiterate adults ‘o attend the literacy classes. 
The Governments made extensive grants to the people who did this 
work. In Jammu and Kashmir, one rupee per adult was awarded to 
those who gave to the adults proficiency in simple reading and writing. 
Besides these efforts in the provinces and states of India, a number of 
other philanthropic organisations such as the Young Men’s Literacy 
League, Servants of India Society, Literacy Sangh, Literacy Expansion 
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League and Jamia Millia, Delhi also associated themselves prominently 
in the work of adult education. 

The foundation of Indian Adult Education Association was also a 
step forward. The Delhi Adult Education Association was set up in 
Delhi in 1937 and it did good work. The Indian Adult Education 
Association started its own journal, ‘Indian Adult Education Journal’. 
This popularised and published its activities widely. 

The Sargeant Educational Scheme prepared a very effective plan 
of adult education under the post-war education development plan 
but its recommendations could not be implemented. The Report said 
“In order to make adult education interesting and effective, it is neces- 
sary to make fullest possible use of visual and mechanical aids such 
as pictures, illustrations, artistic and other objects, the magic lantern, 
the cinema music both vocal and instrumental and dramas would be 
useful”. Dr. Frank Lubbche, an American philanthropist, who visited 
India in 1937 also made a significant contribution to the expansion of 
adult education in the country. He prepared suitable charts in Hindi, 
Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, and Gujrati languages, which were very useful. 

Adult Education after Independence 

After the attainment of Independence, the movement of adult 
education received an increased impetus. It came to be widely realised 
that the successful functioning of democracy and for effecting improve- 
ment in the many-sided life of the community, it was essential that its 
citizens should be educated and be socially and politically wide 
awake. On May 31, 1948, the then Minister of Etjycation placed 
before a Press Conference held at the Centre, an eleven point pro- 
gramme, which was accepted by the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion in January, 1949. *The significant items of the programme were ; 

(a) The village schools would be the centres of education, provi- 
ding welfare work, games, sports and recreation for the entire 
village. 

(b) The use of motor-vehicles with projectors and loud-speakers, 
cinema-screens, magic lanterns and gramophone records etc,, 
will be popularised for furthering the cause of adult education. 

(c) Radio sets will also be used. General training in vocation 
would also be given. Periodic talks would also be arranged 
for the adults. 

The cost involved in mass literacy was proving prohibitive, and the 
Government of India, appointed a committee under the Chairmanship 
of Shri M. L. Saxena to make concrete and practical suggestions for 
implementing the programme on a wide scale. 

In 1951, the Social Education Campaign started in Delhi, Adult 
Centres were started in rural areas. Teachers and students also helped 
in this. At present, educational fairs are also organised in the rural 
areas where through propaganda educational and industrial progress 
of the people is achieved. 

In the states of Madhya Pradesh and Madras, the work of adult 
education made great headway. In Madras, the Government installed 
one thousand rai&o sets. 
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Under the Five-Year Plans, the programme of social education has 
been given a position of priorUy. Both at the Union and State levels 
extensive schemes of social education are being worked out. The 
Technical Co-operation Mission of the United States co-operated in 
this work. During the year 1959, the total equipment received from 
T. C. M. was worth Rs. 21,82,550. A training course for District 
Social Officers of various states was organised at the National Funda- 
mental Education Centre. Research was also conducted in the various 
techniques of social education and suitable audio-visual materials 
were produced, e.g., film-trips, financial assistance to voluntary 
educational organisations in the field of education including library 
books and literature came to be given on an increasing scale. Suit- 
able literature and recreational material are being produced for the 
neo-literates. Prizes are also awarded for the textbooks for the neo- 
literates. Thirty prizes of Rs. 500/- each under the 4th competition 
for books for neo-literatcs were announced on the 2nd of October 
1959.1 xhe Ministry of Education will pay fifty per cent of the cost 
along with transportation charges of the selected books required by 
the various state governments in social education.* 

Change from Adult Education to Social Education 

It was soon realised that adult education which aimed at giving 
mere literacy to the adults, a knowledge of three Rs. and a rudimentary 
skill in reading and writing was hardly adequate to meet their needs 
and to give them sufficient equipment to lead a richer and fuller life 
and to enable them to make the best of opportunities. The knowledge 
gained was bookish and scrappy and it hardly made any impact on 
their life. After they left attending the adult classes, they again relap- 
sed into illiteracy. 1 he concept of adult education as merely restric- 
ted to acquiring literacy was narrow. The adults never felt motivated 
and they attended the adult centres under official or social pressures. 
The knowledge gained was neither gainful norpurposel.il. It did 
not improve their living nor did they feel enthused about it, “It was 
therefore generally agreed that not only the scale but the scope of the 
movement also need to be expanded and adult education should 
aim at the literacy of the whole personality or training in citizenship 
rather than at mere instruction in the three Rs. Since independence 
the inadequacy of the concept of adult education became all too 
glaring.” 

It was in 1948 that the term “soc'al education” found expressions. 
Since then adult education has been conceived as 'social education with its 
emphasis to give to the adults such equipment and efficiency by which 
their sgcial consciousness and personal worth is so kindled and raised 
that they become better and responsive citizens to appreciate their 
duties and responsibilities’. 

The Aims of Social Education 

(1) Social education aims at strengthening social harmony and 
social solidarity among the people. Social harmony and social soli- 


1 Ministry of Education Report (1959—60), p. 73. 
* i6td,p.73. 
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dadty ate themselves things of value, but they are also geared to the 
achfevement of large national ends. The social harmony aimed at by 
social education is thus a part of the dynamic social movement in 
India. 

(2) To awaken in the people an appreciation of the significance 
of the country’s Five-Year Plans and to enthuse them for participation 
in it. 

(3) To bring to the people the benefits of new knowledge, 

(4) To raise the level of Indian humanity. 

(5) To Improve the quality of leadership. 

Social Education and Democratic Citizenship 

Social education should aim at fostering among people a sense of 
democratic citizenship. They should know their rights and duties 
under the Constitution. They should acquire necessary intelligence 
to objectively weigh different problems facing their country. They 
should learn to participate in the affairs of their country ; they should 
choose such representatives as may be keen to protect and promote 
their welfare. The people should learn to praticipate in the affairs of 
their country. The people should also learn to take an objective 
view of things and they should not be led away by false propaganda. 
This training and civil education will make them enlightened citizens. 
For the successful functioning of democracy, it is essential that people 
be made politically conscious and be trained to take a dispassionate 
view of things. Social education aims at achieving that end. 

Democratic citizemhip as fostered by social education implies 
making the adults confident and self-reliant. It is Tntended to help 
them develop the capacity for clear thinking and receptivity to new 
ideas. They should learn to work co-operatively and to contribute 
to the good of their country. Social education will give people dis- 
cipline. co-operation, tolerance and social sensitiveness. But it 
should not cater to narrow nationalism. 

In totalitarian states, an individual is more or less passive and he 
blindly follows the laws framed by the state. In a democracy, an 
individual has to make important judgments and decisions on all 
matters of national and international levels. India is a democratic 
country and so we need people, trained and disciplined in the ‘code’ 
and ‘discipline’ of democracy. This will be provided by social educa- 
tion. Democratic citizenship implies ; 

(a) Independent thinking. 

(b) Clarity of expression. 

(c) Co-operation and tolerance. 

(d) Leading and following. 

(e) Vocational efficiency. 

(f) National consciousness. 

(gj Conservation and renewal of culture. 

(h) Fruitful use of leisure. 

All this is littempted through social education. 
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Social Education and Emotional Integration 

It is a tragic reality that, of late, disintegrating and disruptionist 
tendencies have been gradually gaining momentum and at present 
they threaten to completely paralyse national unity and progress of 
the country. The programme of social education will aim at social 
solidarity and will bring emotional integration. It will help to 
check many of the present-day tendencies which glorify the pro\ince 
or state, the particular language at the cost of other languages in India, 
the particular religion or faith as rival to others and the prevalence 
of casteism which is the enemy of democracy. 

The programme will achieve social cohesiveness through which 
people of various communities will learn to live together. 

For Securing Emotional Integration Social Education will help People 

(1) to appreciate the contribution of various groups and mino- 
rities, 

(2) to appreciate the underlying unity in our culture in spite of 
its diversity, 

(3) to make them realise that they arc inheritors of an integrated 
culture, 

(4) to realise that the prosperity of the country depends upon 
the co-operation of all people, 

(5) to make them conscious of the mter-depcndence of different 
prof^essions, 

(6) to highlight inter-dependence of rural and urban areas, 

(7) to develop understanding of the problems of tribal and back- 
ward areas, 

(8) to realise the inter-dependence of various communities and 
services, 

(9) to recognise that all people are equal before la , that India 
is a secular state, that man is great by his actions and not by birth or 
wealth, that settlement of differences by discussion is a'ways possible, 
and that in the modem world of technological and scientific advance- 
ment, narrow regionalism and loyalties have no place. 

Social Education helps to foster Democratic citizenship and social 
integration which India needs urgently and to this foremost priority is 
to be given. 

Social Education and its Slow Progress 

Despite the frantic efforts of the government, the Social Education 
programme has not made any appreciable headway in the country. 
Many difficulties have stood in the way of its diffusion and universal 
acceptance, 

(1) Lack of Enforcement of Free and Compulsory Education. 
Although many states have accepted the principle of free and com- 
pulsory education, yet it is a fact, that compulsory primary education 
has not been rigidly enforced. The survey of the various localities 

E.T. 18 
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for the purpose of e<iforcement of primary education has not been 
done. Those who do not send their children to school are not 
prosecuted. Attendance officers appointed for this purpose in some 
of the States have not discharged their duties with vigour. There is 
no wonder, that, under the nrcumstaoces, many school-going children 
continue to be away from schools. Its result is, that when these 
children grow up, they swell the ranks of the illiterate. 

(2) Apathy of Adults to Social Education. Very often it is 
observed that adults are completely indifferent to social education. 
Despite the best efforts and appeals, they cannot be persuaded to 
attend regularly social education centres. The adults do not get 
much spare time. The nature of their occupations is arduous and at 
the fag end of the day, they find themselves completely run down. 
Further, they lack inclination and will. They think that they are not 
ediicable and that social education has neither any utility for them 
nor it is likely to improve their economic status. Social workers, 
who approach them, are very often younger to them in age and at 
times while handling them, they betray lack of patience and tact. The 
programme of social education is also not properly organised and it 
fails to capitalise the interests of the adults. Restricting the scope of 
social education to mere instruction in three R’s has also led to its 
unpopularity and tedium. The adults have not felt enthused. This 
lack of incentive has been a real difficulty, which has impeded the 
progress of social education in the country. 

(3) Vested Interests. There are many vested interests, which are 
opposed to the progress of social education, as irwould hit their 
inlei’e'ts. During the British period, the government made only half- 
hearted efforts as they .were afraid that social education might produce 
political consciousness among the people. At present, sections of the 
people who arc socially and economically forward fear that social 
education might prevent them from exploiting ignorant people. It is 
also feared that social education may not produce a spirit of trade- 
unionism. 

(4) Lack of Suitable Literature and Equipment. Work of social 
education has also been handicapped for lack of suitable literature 
and equipment. Social education centres are poorly equipped. In 
the villages, no adequate provision is made for light and accommoda- 
tion for the adults. Books in the library are very few and they too 
are unsuitable. They neither afford entertainment to the adults nor 
widen their mental horizon. There are no aids also in the form of 
radios, gramophones, black-boards, etc. K. G. Saiyidain rightly says, 
“that the work of social education is greatly handicapped both at the 
literacy stage and in its wider sense by the paucity of suitable reading 
materials, graded to appeal to adults. There is an urgent need for 
producing large number of booklets, folders, charts, journals, news- 
papers and other illustrated material which will capture the adults’ 
interests and imagination.” 

(5) Shortage of Suitably Trained Social Education Workers. For 
organising the work of social education on an all-India level, the 
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services of millions of social workers will be required. These social 
workers have to be specially trained in the various techniques of social 
education and the devices which they may profitably adopt to enthuse 
the adults so as to make the work of social education expect perma- 
nent results. At present, this work is entrusted to part-time teachers 
or college students. They lack the necessary interest for such activities 
and they regard it only a means to supplement their incomes. They 
are impatient and do not have any instinctive understanding of the 
temper and attitudes of the illiterate adults. 

(6) Lack of Adequate Finances. Although there is no doubt, 
that the Union and the States Government, and also local bodies, are 
subsidising schemes of adult education, yet the task is so gigantic and 
it bristles with so many difficulties, that to organise it, both extensively 
and intensively, enormous finances are required. The finances allotted 
to social education at present are very inad .equate. 

Suggestions for the Succesful Implementation of Social Education 

(1) Compulsory education should be rigidly enforced. Proper 
attention (.i -'Hild education will automatically eradicate illiteracy. 

(2) Adults should be adequately motivated to attend social 
education centres. Coercion should be avoided. Programmes of 
social education should be imaginatively drawn up and they should 
cater to the needs of the variety of persons and their tastes. The 
curriculum of ‘•ocial education centres should be comprehensive 
enough to be both recreative and gainful. It should produce among 
adults better professional skills. Timing of the centres should suit 
the convenience of the adults. 

(3) For organising social education programmes, a proper educa- 
tional climate should be created. Official pressures and authoritarian 
attitudes will not be of much use. C operation ul he community 
leaders should be secured. The community, in gei..'al, must feel 
convinced that the work ol social education will enhance their indi- 
vidual competence, social efficiency and professional skills. It will 
enable them to lead fuller and richer lives. 

(4) Indian masses are given to lassitude and their too much fata- 
listic outlook has produced a kind of unwholesome complacency. 
Their apathy should be overcome by tact, patience, and sustained 
efforts. 

(5) Suitable literature for different levels of literacy and different 
types of interests should be improvised. Neo-lit^rates will need 
special journals. Wall-charts and news-sheets will be found useful. 

(6) Private and philanthropic bodit.> should also help the govern- 
ment to co-operate in the work of social education. The problem of 
the shortage of teachers can be overcome by employing military per- 
sonnel, college students, N. C. C. and A. C. C. volunteers. .For train- 
ing and reorientation, extension courses may be organised by Training 
Colleges, Agriculture Colleges, Bharat Sewak SamaJ and mobile Janta 
Colleges. There is also an acute shortage of women social workers to 
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undertake this work. Women who are educated should be inspired 
to take up this humanitarian work in their free time. For many of 
jhe girls’ schools in villages, adequate women teachers are not avail- 
■ able. Women teachers are usually averse to serve in the rural areas 
for want of insecurity and other amenities. Efforts should be made 
to improve these facilities. 

(7) The programme of social education will be successful with 
small groups. Experience has shown that “the use of small groups 
for the organisation of educational programme at the centre has shown 
that the participants feel the satisfaction of working with the group 
and expressing their own creativity through the activities of the 
group.” 

(8) The government should earmark larger amounts of money 
for social education. It should give the programme of social education 
top priority. Social education will lay down the solid foundation 
of prospective citizenship and civic participation on which will rest 
the many-sided growth and progress of the nation. Similarly, the local 
bodies should also pay more attention to the work of social education. 
The government and the local bodies should seek actively the assis- 
tance of local leadership in the pro>ecution of this programme. They 
should liberally subsidise private bodies that may be willing to under- 
take this work. 

(9) Another shortcoming, which has stood in the successful imple- 
mentation of the programme of social education is the lack of proper 
co-ordination among different agencies, who attempt <«this work at 
different levels At present, this work is being done by Education 
Departments, Co-operative Departments, Community Project Admini- 
stration, Social Welfare Board, A^culture and Health Departments 
and local bodies. Lack of co-ordination has produced confusion and 
piecemeal efforts have led to the ineffectiveness of the programme. A 
well-co-ordinated programme which results from pooling out of various 
resources and experiences will ensure quantitative and qualitative 
improvement in the work of social education. 

To conclude, the work of social education bristles with many diflS- 
culties, which are inherent in the nature of the work and which lie in 
the way of its making widest impact, but much headway can be made 
in conceiving the programme of social education imaginatively and 
executing it patiently and in a spirit of concentration so that it becomes 
a wholesome source for individual competence and good of the 
community as a whqle. 

S umm ar y 

Progress and emancipation of the country in the various spheres 
of its national life are impossible unless people have intelligence and 
socially awakened conscience to discharge satisfactorily the onerous 
ta^ of democratic citizenship and unless they are able to take an 
enlightened and critical view of' the different vital problems which 
confront them. 
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The campaign of mere literacy and confining its programme to 
the teaching of three R’s is utterly inadequate in our new situation 
which has come in the wake of independence. The fragmentary 
knowledge of book-reading and alphabet-writing is superficial and 
pointless. It has no significance for the adults. It does not show 
them any prospect of economic improvement nor does it lead to their 
social efficiency or professional equipment. If we give people the 
capacity to read without giving them right literary tastes and judge- 
ment, if they read the words of the book without cultivating higher 
values of life and mental discipline, if despite their letteredness their 
barren lives continue to be unaffected by enriching and educative in- 
fluences of the world of books, surely this, “superficial acquaintance 
with mere forms of letters is neither a cultural gain nor a means to- 
wards building up a sane and balanced outlook on life.” There is 
now a timely and right shift-over of emphasis from the narrow content 
of adult education to the process of over-all social education. 

The programme of social education is embodied in a five-point 
plan ; first, literacy ; second, a knowledge of the rules of health and 
hygiene ; third, training for the improvement of the adults* economic 
status ; fourth, a sense oi citizenship with adequate consciousness of 
rights and duties ; and finally, healthy forms of recreation to the needs 
of the community and the individual. 

Adult education in India has so far progressed through two waves, 
which attained their crests in 1937 and 1947, We are abreast of a 
third wave. 

Before 1937, progress of adult education was halting and meagre. 
Since then the pace of adult education has been quick with occasional 
setbacks. Since independence, the pace of social education has been 
striking, though much needs to be done even now. 

In other progressive countries of the v.orld, the pr'>zress of social 
education has been very swift. In England and Denn. 'k, workmen’s 
colleges have been opened. In the U.S.A. and Russia, the community 
and the States have organised a well-planned programme of further 
education. 

Organisation of the Work of Social Education. 

(1) The work must be organised and co-ordinated in different 
States and the governments and the private organisations, which are 
engaged in this work, should pool out their resources. 

(2) Adequate and liberal grants should be gi' cu to such bodies, 

(3) Social education workers, well-versed in the techniques should 
undertake the work. Efforts should '■ >e made to encourage social 
workers in larger numbers in villages. 

(4) Co-operation of local bodies, local leadership and private 
bodies should be actively sought in this work. 

(5) Social education centres should be made interesting spots 
where adults love to spend their time gainfully and happily. Litera- 
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ture, specially improvised for the adults catering to their diverse 
interests, illustrated posters and charts and films, etc., should be 
improvised. 

(6) Vocabulary for the adults should be compiled, in which books 
for the neo-literates should be written. 

(7) Provision for well-equipped libraries should be made in order 
to safeguard against adults relapsing into illiteracy. 

(8) Special radio talks for the adults should be given. Special 
programmes should be arranged for them, which should gWe them 
entertainment and mental perspective. 



Chapter 



Education for International Understanding 

Introduction 

The aim of education is not merely individualistic which implies 
the growth of the individual at the cost of the interests of society of 
which, he is an intergral part. The purpose of education is also to 
make the individual acquire social efficiency so that he is able to 
live co-operatively and democratically in the society, contributing 
his best to further its progress and development, it is the accepted 
aim of education to inspire patriotism in the minds of the youths 
so that they take instinctive pride in the past of their country 
and lend lin.'.r all energies to shape or better the present which lays 
the foundation of a still brighter future. Nationalism and patriotism 
are indeed noble virtues, worthy of cultivation in the impressionable 
years of youth, but the conception of nationalism should neither be 
narrow nor circumscribed. Nationalism should not degenerate into 
nationalistic jingoism. 

Education for Internationalism 

Whereas the «ocial a>m of education should foster nationalism 
among the students, too much emphasis onnationalrmwill be danger- 
ous. Through scientific inventions and advances in technological 
knowledge, the whole world has been now knit together' and the effects 
of one incident in one country have th'^ir echo in ''ther countries. 
Therefore, the social aim of education must be d. gned to create 
international-minded ness among the students. 

“There is no more dangerous maxim in the world of today 
than ‘My Country, right or wrong’. The whole world is now so 
intimately inter-connected that no nation can or dare live alone 
and the development of a sense of world citizenship has become 
just as important as that of national citizenship. In a very real sense 
therefore, patriotism is not enough , and it must be supplemeted by 
a lively realisation of the fact that we are all members of one world 
and must be prepared, mentally and emotionally, to discharge the 
responsibilities which such membership implies.' ^ “We need today 
an adjustment of the human consciousness to the nuclear age in n h'ch 
we live. It is now conceivable that th human race may put an end 
to itself by nuclear warfare or preparations for it. This, if it happens. 


1 Report of the Secontlarif FJ'fu^fiHon Cnmmisnon (October 1952 — ^Junc 19 

pp. 26-27. 
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will be the result of the failure of man’s consciousness to adjust itself 
to the technological revolution.”^ Education in our schools must 
foster among the children a sentiment for international understanding. 
Our children must be alive to the need and urgency that, in our grow- 
ing world, we cannot afford to live in isolation and that our present 
achievement in the domain of science, literature, industry, etc., can 
only bear fruit if different nations of the world live in amity and 
goodwill. 

International Tensions 

We are fully conscious of the evils which wars bring in their wake. 
They are the instruments of all-round destruction. They fail to solve 
any problems. Instead, they create more complex problems of great 
magnitude. The disastrous consequences of the First and the Second 
Great Wars are to o well-known to us. They forfeited the material, 
social and cultural riches of mankind which were assiduously built up 
by centuries of effort and struggle. “There can neither be health, nor 
economic prosperity nor the leisured pursuit of art and literature and 
culture in a world, that is either plunged in or overshadowed by 
war .”2 It is particularly so at the present time when most destructive 
weapons, like the atomic bombs, rockets, etc., have been invented . These 
inventions have thrown the greatest challenge to the civilised world. 
If the people of the world cannot live in peace and harmony, they 
will destroy themselves. Peace and war have both become one and 
indivisible— they are literally global. The fundamental causes of war 
are “pugnacity, intolerance, and exploitation, all arising out of an 
insensitiveness to the needs and the welfare of other groujjs”®. These 
are the psychological and moral causes and in their eradication 
education can play a vital role. 

Education can meet the Challenge 

Our educational institutions can txeet this challenge successfully. 
Young boys and girls in our schools can be trained for the ideal of 
international brotherhood and amity. They can be made to develop 
an attitude of respect and appreciation for different countries of the 
world. The attitudes which they will imbibe and cultivate in the 
impressionable periods of their life will live with them for life. When 
they would grow into adulthood, they will have breadth of vision and 
catholicity of outlook. They will grow to be more tolerant and be 
filled with a spirit of understanding. How this attitude can be fostered 
in the minds of our students, we shall discuss at some later stage. 
Suffice it is to say here that, “we should now try and provide, side by 
side, with our social, economic and political organisations, a network 
of educational and cultural agencies inspired by a new humanistic 
ideology, which would strengthen the tenuous reaching out of the 
human spirit towards a better and co-operative and peaceful life”.* 

r Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 

2 Saiyidafp, K. G. : JEducation Jor luternalionfA Under standing, p. 21. 

8 p. 21. 

8 Saiyidain, K. G. : Eduoftion for Iruernafionational Understanding, p. 8. 
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"‘The role that education can play in such a transformation is of 
importance. Indeed, education would be valueless if it were not a 
continuous process of adjustment to changing conditions in a chang- 
ing world. The problem before the teachers of the world, therefore, 
is how to spread correct nations and ideals of human relationship and 
create attitudes of mind, favourable to world understanding and 
world fellowship, — how to create, instead of narrow national minds, 
enlightened international minds attuned to the ideal of human unity 
and capable of appreciating and accepting the doctrine that, over and 
above the ties of locality and country, there are bonds of world citizen- 
ship and that transcending the loyalty to one’s community or nation, 
there is a higher loyalty to the entire race.i If the present world is to 
survive it is imperative that “we should build the defences of peace in 
the minds of men.” “The key to the salvation of human society, then, 
lies in the re-orientation of the minds of people ; in other word'', on 
the mental endowment and equipment of the nations.”® So far in our 
instruction, we have not taken positive steps to impart cosmospolitan 
education to our students which will produce in them a sense of world 
citizenship. In the choice of the content of the curriculum and also 
in its prcsentciticn, we hcve not taken pains to give it an international 
bias. In the words of a UNESCO publication, “One of the chief aims 
of education today should be to prepare boys and girls to take an 
active part in the creation of a world society.” 

“For, if anything is certain in this uncertain age, it is that if the 
present generation of children everywhere is allowed to reach the age 
of full citizenship deprived in their school days of the knowledge on 
which in maturity an intelligent interest in the world affairs can alone 
be based and being nurtured in an attitude of mind and posture of the 
spirit to make that interest effective, there is no hope for the creation 
of a woild society.”® 

Meaning of International Understanding 

(1) International understanding implies that we should give 
ample consciousness to our children that the world Las never lived in 
isolation, that the progress through the centuries, which it has made 
in different walks of life— social, economic, political, and scientific has 
been largely the result of various nation’s contributions. By this, the 
students are made to appreciate the contributions of different cultures, 
group of individuals, which have helped the advancement of our 
present-day civilisation on a global scale. 

(2) International understanding also iniplic'., o'at there is an 
urgent need for the different nations of the world to live in goodwill 
and amity. The different countries of th' world are now so closely 
knit to each other, that events in oin, country will have their 
repercussions in another country. If different nations of the world 


^ Masani, R. P. : Education for World UndeisUtndiug, pp. 2-3. 

* Ibid, p. 3. 

• Strong, C. F. : Teething for Internationatwnal Understand mg, p. 3. 
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live in mutual fear and suspicion, the scientific knowledge and inven- 
tions cannot be properly harnessed to promote the welfare of humanity^ 
On the other hand, differeu* nations of the world will utilise all their 
national resources of men and money, to prepare for war and to fight 
these succesfully. There will t*e a race for increasing and inventing 
new armaments, which have more destructive potentialities. There 
will be more power-blocks and military alignments. The results of 
all these on the peaceful and constructive pursuits of life would be 
disastrous. Education for international understanding envisage co- 
operation, rather than unhealthy competition and rivalry, among 
different countries will tend to mutual prosperity. 

(3) International understanding also aims at enabling the pupils 
to realise that wars do not solve any problems. In fact, they become 
the cause of more bloody wars. 

(4) International understanding also implies that the children 
should appreciate that there are many countries and cultures in the 
world. Further, they should be alive to the fact that each country 
and culture do something for us and that each country can learn from 
the others about certain aspects of life. 

(5) Education for international understanding would “help 
children to understand the pride of all people for their own group 
and to develop respect for their feelings. Social scientists call this 
feeling ‘empathy’ and consider it an important attribute to be deve- 
loped. 

(6) Children should be made aware of the fact that small 
countries as well as large ones are important. Inter national under- 
standing would include the concept of the importance of all nations, 
large and small. 

The Psycho-Physical Needs of the World Today 

The sliifting emphasis of education from nationalism to inter- 
nationalism has become inevitable in the world of today with its 
psycho-physical needs. The impact of scientific inventions has caused 
a radical transformation on the lives of the people living in different 
countries of the world. By means of inventions like the radio, 
telephone, wireless, and the television, physical barriers which formerly 
separated different countries of the world have been eliminated. The 
world at present has greatly shrunk and we cannot remain unaffected 
with what happens in the different parts of the word. Distance has 
now been annihilated and we have a feeling of oneness with other 
countries. A famine now is a world-famine. By technological and 
scientific advances,’ the interdependence of world has become an 
accepted reailty. The world today faces the greatest challenge of 
either its survival or extinction. It is impossible for progressive 
nations of the world to live in isolation. “A war starts in Europe 
and three millions die of famine in Bengal and millions more find 
themselves uprooted from their homes, cut off from their normal 


1 Keworthy, Leonad S.' : Introducing Children to the Worlds p. 136. 
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occupations and deprived of all that makes life pleasant, gracious 
and meaningful.”! 

The growing faith of diffeicnt countries of the world in democratic 
ideals also makes it imperative that we should develop in our young 
people a more dynamic and progressive outlook, which implies that 
different nations of the world should live in [)cace and amity. The 
people of the world should pool out their resources to make this 
world a better and more gracious existence. Differences among 
different nations should be solved by discussion and mutual consulta- 
tion. There should be no resort to war. Wars, w'henever and 
wherever waged, never brought any permanent solution of problems. 
They, in fact, formed causes of still more terrible wars subsequently. 

The problem of international understanding as an educational 
ideals is all the more vital for our country. It is only recently that 
we emerged as an independent nation from centuries of servitude. 
Now, we are free to shape our destiny. India believes in the 
doctrine of peaceful co-existence. It has already begun to play a 
conspicuous part in international affairs under the inspiring and 
dynamic Icduciship of ita beloved Prime Minister, Pt. Nehru. We 
cannot think or act internationally till we are trained for it. Our 
education must impart international understanding. In its curri- 
culum construction, methods and techniques of instruction, and 
co-curricular activities organised in our schools, our educational 
system must overtly endeavour to achieve Miis significant objective of 
international understanding. The word, ‘education’ should not, 
however, be construed in its limited sense here. By “education we 
are not thinking merely of what goes on in schools and colleges, but of 
the wider network of formative influences, what affect the ideas, feel- 
ings, and opinions of the people*- the press, theplatform, books, radio, 
theatre, cinema, religious services, and all other means . the diffusion 
of idcas^ and appeal to emotions."^ All these media f education 
and mass communication have to function to promote mternational 
goodwill and co-operation, Theuevs of narrow nationalism have 
gone by and our civilization can survi c only if it is firmly placed on 
the principles of internationalism. 

Education — An Effective Agency of lnK«-nutional Understanding 

Different questions arise in this conne.'tion What should be the 
guiding principles of education so that oar chikli.Mi should be steadily 


^ Saiyidain, K. G, : Kduca'ion for IniernatlonuJ m it.\ j, p. 22. 

2 Director-General of UNESCO in a message to the Ii ternational 
Seminar on the Teaching of Geography held in Canada in 1950 said, 
“Education'— and hence the leaching ot every subject in the school 
syllabus— is governed by three inseparable aims : seeming a balance deve- 
lopment of the personality, fitting the individual into the social life of the 
community and developing a moral outlook. UNESCO’s intention is not 
to lay on educators a fourth task distinct from the other three but Kithcr to 
bring the whole of education into its threefold aspect, into tliC service of 
international understanding”. 

* Saiyidain, K. G. : Education for International Understanding, p. 26. 
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trained to develop international understanding ? What kind of 
curriculum should we have in our schools ? What should be the 
scope of content and what should be the basis for the presentation 
of content ? What part will the teacher play in achieving this objec- 
tive ? What kind of text-books should we have to foster this sentiment 
of international understanding among our boys and girls ? We shall 
endeavour to find some answers to these questions. 

.Principles 

(1 ) The foremost principle for fostering international understand- 
ing in our educational system should be to steadily enable children to 
acquire critical and independent thinking. They should be able to 
reach their rational conclusions after weighing the pros and cons of 
diflerent kinds of statements. This appraisal should be as objective 
as possible unaffected by personal whims and prejudices. This attitude 
will help children to assess truth and reality, discarding long and tend- 
entious talks. K. G. Saiyidain rightly says that education for inter- 
national understanding implies “that people should be rightly trained 
to think for themselves and that they should regard loyalty to truth 
as more important that any other loyalty in life, whether to one’s 
nation or race or country or community or anything else”. 

(2) Young people should not be obsessed with a sentiment of 
narrow nationalism which makes them overlook the shortcomings of 
their own country and magnify the defects of other countries. For 
appraising certain particular situations, they must make allowance for 
such factors which conditioned such events. Thej/ must enter into 
instinctive sympathy, with different people, living in particular ages. If 
they think that certain things are good for their own country, they 
should not for that reason prescribe them for others. It is this sense 
of right perspective, which is sorely needed for the rising generations. 
They should learn to act with integrity and conscientiousness. 

(3) Another principle for fostering international understanding is 
that young people should neither he superiority stung nor they should 
suffer from inferiority complexes If they are superiority stung, they 
will become arrogant and self- conceited. This will impede their future 
development. A sense of iriteriority will, on the other hand, cause 
frustration and depression. This will also stifle initiative and rob 
them of the faith and ' jnfidence in their own capacities. 

(4) Agam, in our schools, we should make our children realise 
the growing in<^.;rdependence of the world. We should illustrate by 
concrete examples, that this interdependence among the different 
countries of the world has become essential for the’r advancement in 
different areas, e. g., education, scientific knowledge, technological 
and scientific progress, economic betterment, and moral and spiritual 
emancipation of mankind. These facts should be brought home to 
them ^gnitively and affectively. They should feel that their progress 
will suffer by their living in isolation. 

(5) The youths of different countries should be afforded maxi- 
mum opportun^l^es to rise to the full stature of their personalities. 
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Children who have stunted growth or who suffer from fear and too much 
inferiority complex, can hardly serve national and international 
interests. A system of balanced education for international under- 
standing would imply that children in different countries grow with 
faith in man. They should learn to live in co-operation rather than 
in cut-throat competition. They should seek solution of their different 
pioblems by mutual collaboration and help. Let our children realise 
that people living in other countries are brothers and members of one 
family — brotherhood of mankind. Racial prejudices and inequalities 
of caste and creed must give way to work for the redemption of 
mankind. 

(6) If we want that education should work effectively for bringing 
international understanding among different people and nations of 
the world, we should cultivate proper values among the youths. They 
should have humanness and psychological affinities with the people 
living in different countries of the world. They should develop breadth 
of vision and catholicity of outlook. They should be tolerant, not 
egoistic or too much individualistic. They should recognise the value 
of ‘live and lei nve'. The> should have faith in the essential unity of 
mankind. 

All these principle? of education for fostering international under- 
standing among our boys and girls will remain theoretical dogmas 
and ‘utopian idealism’, if they remain merely generalities. It is essen- 
tial that we should take concrete steps to put them into practice. They 
should become principles of action — worth striving and worth achiev- 
ing. Not only our young men should be theoretically cognizant of 
the need and efficacy of such principles but they should be provided 
diverse opportunities for doing something practical in this direction. 
“This can be achieved by the proper direction and orientation of the 
entire social, moral, and ethical training pro > ided by the si : ool through 
its curricular and extra-curricular activities.’’! Let us i.- w examine 
how curriculum, methods of instruction, and effective role of the teacher 
can be helpful in achieving this laudable objective. 

Curriculum and International Understanding 

Education for international understanding implies that students 
should be given right kind of knowledge pertaining to different coun- 
tries of the world. The right type of knowledge means that facts in 
the textbook should be correct and should be described in their right 
setting. In the content of study, nothing should be included which 
should hold these countries to ridicule and contenipi. The bias in 
presenting facts should not be critical merely if they do not sw eye 
to eye with us politically or economically. >’-’'ther by omission of signifi- 
cant facts or insertion of subjective evaluation nor by misrepresentation 
of facts should there be an impression of racial prejudice or interna- 
tional disharmony. It does not mean that facts should be supressed, 
but it does mean that unwarranted twist or colouring should mot be 
given to such facts, and that these facts should not be described in 

1 Saiyidain, K. G. : Education for International Understanding^ p. 33. 
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their nakedness or vehemence, torn from their context. In the portrayal 
of different countries, there should be correct emphasis on description 
pertaining to the people of different countries, their ways, their customs, 
their history, and their general position in world history. Much of 
international discord and tension in the different countries of the 
world is due to lack of proper knowledge about these countries. It 
is through the proper choice of content that our children’s minds can 
be reoriented in the direction of peace and international understanding. 
The biographies of great men who belong not to one country, but to 
all men should be included for study. 

A curriculum in our schools in order to cater to international 
understanding should be such as will help children : 

(1) to learn about the earth as the home of man and other living 
things, 

(2) to be introduced to the people of the world with their many 
similarities and their many differences, 

(3) to learn about the many ways of living on this planet and 
some of the reasons for the wide variety of modes of life, 

(4) to learn about the world as a place of fun and beauty, 

(5) to gam an elementary understanding of the interdependence 
of the people of the world and what can be done to promote better 
relationships, 

(6) to learn about the division of the world into nations and 
cultures, a few of the values adhered to by different groups and some 
of the problems arising from these divisions — to the oad that better 
adjustments can be made in the years ahead, 

(7) to acquire an -elementary knowledge of the major religions 
and value beliefs in the world today, and to learn to respect persons 
whose views differ from their own, 

(8) to know something about the long struggle of mankind to 
replace conflict with co-operation and to develop a desire and the 
simple skills to participate effectively in building better world 

In the primary grades when the eoneeptual powers of children are 
limited, it may be rather loo much ambitious and impract’cable to 
bring home to them the need and urgency of international under- 
standing. It will be enough at this stage if the teacher concentrates 
on producing in pupils a balanced character, and a sense of curiosity 
about the world around them. In the junior classes, we can make a 
beginning for using education as an agency for bringing general notions 
of international understanding. But this should be done in as 
concrete and specific terms as possible. We should encourage children 
at this stage to ‘move outwards from their own experience and they 
should be made to evince interest in simple things about children of 
other lands, such as their food, their clothes and their houses, 
their games, songs and dances. They should read the stories of 
eminent scientists, religious reformers, and other explorers and 


1 Kenworth, Leonardos. : Introducing Children to the World, p. 10. 
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discoverers who have made contribution to the enrichment and 
prosperity of mankind. In the higher classes, critical faculties of the 
students increase and their power of comprehension also shows distinct 
widening. Many of the students may leave schools after the end of 
this course to enter life. There should be greater emphasis on, and a 
distinct bias towards, international understanding at this stage. 

International Understanding through Different Subjects 
of the Curriculum 

The content of study which we impart to our students is not an 
end in itself but is a means to an end. Our education is not merely 
for acquiring factual knowledge. Beside'- other objectives, its signifi- 
cant aim should be to foster international understanding among boys 
and girls of different countries. All the subjects in the school curri- 
culum have a social content and this can verily illuminate among them 
national and international understanding. 

Literature. Literature, if properly taught, can become a very 
effective instrument of fostering international understanding among 
the child-''!!. Literature emphasises the humanistic spirit, the spirit 
which binds humanity into a common fraternal bond. Literature 
expounds those universal values which arc not limited by narrow 
bounds of particular countries. It represents the common experiences 
of the race which have its mankind. True literature gives us insight 
into the basic fabric of society. This kno\^ ledge and its appreciation 
are highly useful and congenial to foster a cosmopolitan outlook 
among the young. 

Art, too, is like literature, and is universal in appeal and depiction. 
“It expresses the noble and creative urges of the world. The language 
of art is international rather than national. It is not inhibited either 
by distance or racial characteristics. It can traverse rilo' ,nce and time 
and speak to congenial spirit across the ocean and co- nents as well 
as across the centuries.” 

The history of modern languages can also help a 'ot in our schools 
to achieve the laudable objective of fostering international under- 
standing. “The social purpose of languages and the vital part they 
have to play in the peaceful intercourse of the people of the world 
require no emphasis. Here perhaps with less strain then in any other 
blanch of the curriculum, we may harness an academic exercise to the 
beneheient purposes of international understanding. For a language 
is at once the expression of the way of life of the pc<'ple who speak it 
as their native language and the means by wnicn people of other 
nations may more surely comprehend the spirit of the society, which 
has evolved it.’'^ 

History. It has been rightly said that the teaching of history 
should not be narrow in its scope, but it should be broad- based and 
comprehensive. If the study of history is restricted mer«jly to the 
study of local, regional, provincial, and national history, then it will 

1 Strong, C. F. : Teach^ogfor International Teaching, p. 27. 
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have very harmful and unhealthy effects on the minds of the students. 
“My country right or wrong” will be an ideal of blind faith narrow 
prejudices, fanatic zeal, and irrational patriotism will be its attendants. 
This will make the students partial in their judgment and make them 
extol their country despite its many weaknesses. This approach 
will tend to make them either overestimate the glory of their country, 
or will become skeptical of other people’s achievements. If the curri- 
culum in history and its teaching are to be effective enough to foster 
international understanding, the field of history should be wide enough 
to enable students to cultivate a new sentiment based on the new inter- 
pretation of history. This will keep patriotism within bonds and will 
inspire students with a cosmopolitan outlook. They will be made to 
recognise that humanity is one and that they cannot afford to live in 
isolation. K. G. Saiyidain while talking about ‘History for the pro- 
motion of Internationalism and Peace’, has said very lucidly that wc 
should reorient our history teaching towards a higher and nobler 
objective and should bring through it re-education of people’s ideas 
and emotions. For realising this objective, we should observe in the 
teaching of history, the following principles. 

(1) While dealing with the history of othei countries, too much 
stress should not be laid on the political and then military aspects. 
The aim should be to teach history of other countries objectively and 
with a social and cultural bias. 

(2) Teaching of history in our schools should also stress the 
impact of technological and scientific techniques on the lives of 
different countries of the world as to how the woffd has steadily 
moved towards moral, social, industrial, and economic unification. 

(3) While teaching history, teachers should explain in concrete 
terms the interdependence of different countries of the world, and 
how much their country “owes to the rest of the w'oild for material 
welfare as well as intellectual and cultural progress, how the different 
countries have contributed to the stock of knowledge, ideas, scientific 
improvement, and the common heritage of literature and art and 
finally to stress the need for world understanding and world commu- 
nity”.^ 

(4) Prof. H. A . L. Fisher in his book in the teaching of history says, 
“I should be glad if every child starts history with the cave man and 
an early lesson of a simple kind about the Babylonians, the Egj^tians, 
the Jew<! and the Arabs, the Greeks and the Romans”. In this stage 
when history is told in a narrative form, we should select stories of 
great personalities' of the world like Mahatma Gandhi, Christ, 
Mohammed Sahib, Buddha, Alfred, Lincoln, etc. 

(5) Text-books m history should be revised and re-written from 
this point of view. The authors, while writing text-books in history, 
should make a positive and constructive effort to inculcate a sentiment 
of inteniational amity among children of different countries.^ Facts of 
history should be objectively described without an acrimonious bias. 


1 Masani, R. P. fVducation for Wdrld Understanding, p. 43. 
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Nothing should figure in the content of history text-books which tends 
to spoil international harmony. 

(6) The study of newspapers and historical journals may also 
be encouraged among the students to know about the contemporary 
events and influence. 

(7) The students should be made to know more and more inter- 
national agencies like the UNO and the UNESCO which aim at pro- 
moting international amity in the world. “Whatever may be the 
weakness of these institutions they.should be viewed as a united and 
growing system and considered as a part of the long series of man’s 
attempts to develop international understanding, to remove the 
scourge of war, affirm faith in fundamental human rights, establish 
justice, promote social progress and ensure freedom and better stan- 
dards of life for all.”^ 

Geography. The teaching of geography can also be an effective 
means for inculcating international understanding among our boys 
and girls. The imparting of mere geographical facts will not be mean- 
ingful. Through the teaching of geography, we should tell our 
students the s’tnations and locations of different countries, and how 
geographical conditions have affected their environment and course 
of history. They should learn the means of communications of 
different countries, their exports and imports, their natural and 
mineral resources. They should be made to appreciate how the 
exploitation and utilisation of these resources led to their national 
prosperity. The underlying idea as to how people in the different 
countries depend for the satisfaction of their needs on different 
countries is a very significant lesson in the teaching of geography. 
This will explain to them the interdependence of different countries of 
the world, which is so essential for leading fuller and richer lives. 
The study of the occupations of the people of different countries, their 
mode of life, their customs, their industries, and othci Hied infor- 
mations will fill children with instinctive sympathy fc people of 
these countries and will foster in them a bond of affinity. I he fact that 
people all over the world face similar problems and they seek similar 
methods for their solution will be very instructive. In the teaching 
of geography, more emphasis should be placed on human geography. 
This will enable children to understand why other people are what 
they are with their limitations and powers. “Geography, if rightly 
taught, can impart pupils a friendly disposition for o<^hers.” The 
pupils will learn concretely how they depend on others for the enrich- 
ment and happiness of life. The lesson that we should all live co- 
operatively working for each other, will contribute gicaily to the senti- 
ment of goodwill among people of different countries. It is rightly 
said ; that “geography is a world subjeev and thus taught from the 
proper standpoint, can do much in preparing the child of today for 
the world citizenship which will be his tomorrow”. The new con- 


I Quoted from Strong, C. F. : TeacMna for Intemaiiondl Unde?standing, 
p. 31. 
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ception of geography is the study of man’s adaptation to his physical 
environment. The foundations of modern geographical teaching are 
verily global. “A citizen cannot read a paper, listen to wireless, see 
a film, enter a shop, go on a journey, use the telephone, send a 
telegram or indeed write a letter, without running straight into mass 
of geographical questions. If history tells the story of how these con- 
ditions of modern existence came about through the progress of 
technology, geography no less explains their effects on the lives of 
individual and communities. ' 

Civics. As has been explained earlier, children should be gradu- 
ally given the concept of world citizenship. They should steadily 
transcend their narrow loyalties to their own self and country. Their 
own interests, if these come into conflict with the larger interestf of 
the country, should be subordinated. Similarly, if the interests of 
their country conflict with the concept of international peace and 
understanding, they should be subordinated. The teaching of civics 
for purpose of international understanding, will leach the students 
value of adjustments and will enable them to understand the compli- 
cated problems of human relationship more rationally and realistically. 
This will also imply the art of living which teaches man how to live 
with one’s fellowmcn in peace and comfort in the world. But this 
concept should not be taught theoretically or in its traditional form 
but through diverse practical opportunities which should be provided 
in schools. 

Science. The teaching of science in oui schools can also play a 
significant part in inculcating international understanding among boys 
and girls. “While science indubitably makes possible much of the 
horror of the modern warfare, it is, at the same time, responsible for 
most of the material things we enjoy and exert a most beneficent in- 
fluence on the peaceful intercourse of people all over the world The 
study of science makes students appreciate how different scientific 
inventions have contributed to the pi ogress of civilisation. Science 
will impress on them how, through scientific inventions, rapid means 
of communications have been devised which have added to the sum 
total of human progress. It is cruel that scientific inventions have 
been lately used to work to the detriment of mankind. But in our 
schools, we should try to teach our students the positive and 
constructive uses of science outlining its potentialities for purpose of 
peace. Poverty, ill-health, and problem of malnutrition can all be 
successfully tackled on an international level. 

In science teaching, we should help the students to appreciate its 
contribution for the enrichment of human life. This we should do 
through choosing and describing the achievements of great scientists, 
e. g., Copernicus, Galileo, Bacon, Kepler, Newton, Dalton, Darwin, 
Pasteur, Lister, Einstein, Raman, Jagdish Chandra Bose, etc., etc. 
The ideal of world citizenship should be stressed wherever possible. 
The facts of science will not be in themselves very meaningful for 
children unless they can foster scientific attitude of mind among the 


1 Strong, C. F. : Teaching for International Understanding, p. 45. 
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the pupils. Other attitudes of mind which the study of science should 
develop among the pupils are to make them curious and interested, 
wishing to investigate, determined to find the truth, critically and 
scientifically. For this purpose, it is necessary to adopt and informal 
approach in the teaching of science. It must help pupil to understand 
the scientific background of the age in which we live and of the 
material aspects of our way of life.”i 

The Role of the Teacher 

Miss Grace Weller, while discussing the role of 'Teacher Education’ 
for International Relations says, “It is an important responsibility of 
the teaching profession working in co-operation with others to 
strengthen educational efforts in the international field. Wider and 
more realistic student awareness of foreign affairs and other ways of 
life should be among the objectives of all teachers”. 

Education for fostering international understanding will essentially 
depend on the quality of teachers and the perspective which they 
bring to bear on their work. If the teacher himself lacks social 
efficiency or if he Jo.-s not po^'sess a breath of vision and a cosmo- 
politan outlook, or if he is not adequately alive to the advantages of 
directing education for purpose of international understanding, it will 
be impossible to cultivate it among oui pupils. The teaching of 
different subjects and the organisation of varied co-curricular and 
extra-curricular activities for the purpose of fostering international 
understanding among them can only succeed if his instructional 
approach and mental attitude are pervaded by the spirit of 
internationalism. “He and the curriculum represent two vital 
foiraative factors for translating the aims and ideals of education into 
practice.” 

The role of the teacher, for cultivating among his studc"ts a sense 
of international understanding, may be summarised as folk -s : 

(1) He should have a faith in, and enthusiasm for, the value of 
international understanding and co-operation. He should possess the 
essential equipment to infuse the same spirit among his students. 

(2) He should realise that his instruction to be effective for 
realising the objective of international understanding should not be 
merely factual or intellectualised in treatment, but he should teach his 
subject-matter functionally, making the students appreciate' the unity 
of mankind and its interdependence. 

(3) He should be aUve to kindle the interests of «..nils to know 
more and mere about other lands and their people. An attitude of 
international understanding cannot be imposed nor it can be foi mally 
or overtly implanted in the minds of the pupi o. For this the teacher 
should steadily create in them a proper emotional background by 
which they should clearly visualise and feel the urgency, efficacy, and 
indispensability of international understanding. He should concen- 
trate, while teaching, on helping pupils build up proper behaviour 


1 Ihidf p. 48. 
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patterns, and psychological dispositions impressing upon their minds 
that barriers of race, colours, and distance do not really separate 
today the people of different countries as do the moral principles 
such as freedom or slavery, justice or tyranny, co-existence or 
exploitation, etc. 

(4) The teacher should ensure that students not only read about 
democracy or internationalism but they also practise it in their lives. 
Children can be encouraged to make penfriends in other countries of 
the world. This free intercourse will promote in them a sense of 
genuine international understanding. For this, an intelligent teacher 
will press into service the various day-to-day activities of various 
organisations. These activities may include the organisation and 
running of UNO and its different specialised agencies. The teacher 
should organise different co-curricular activities in the school to 
realise this objective. This may include, besides others, the 
commemoration of ‘Heroes of Peace' in the schools and dramatising 
their life stories and their achievements for the advancement of culture 
and peace, the celebration of birthdays of great men and women 
of all lands and nations, and, also of international days, e.g., UNO 
Day, Children’s Armistic Day, etc., Mr. Saiyidain has rightly and 
feelingly stressed the signifieant and vital role of the teacher in this 
direction. He should bring home to the pupils clearly and con- 
cretely that “a first condition for the functioning of an educated and 
peaceful democracy is that people should be trained to think for 
themselves and that they should regard loyalty to truth as more 
important than any other loyalty in life, whethei to oaie’s nation or 
race or country or community or anything else.” 

(5) The teacher- holds a key position and he verily forms the 
spearhead of any solid advance for using educational opportunities 
for international understanding. For this, the teachers have to be 
systematically trained and made mentally receptive. Their course of 
training can achieve coherence only to the extent that it is related to 
a philosophy of education. He should be neither partisan nor propa- 
gandist, but be impartial and highly objective in interpreting or 
describing facts. 

UNESCO and Its Role for International Understanding 

I he growing consciousness among the nations of the world that 
wars and international tensions are a scourge and devitalising menace 
to human civilisation and all that is noble and good in life, led to 
the formation of UNESCO. This laudable organisation was the out- 
come of the enlightened leadership and efforts of a group of scientists, 
artists, thinkers, educationists, and men of culture belonging to more 
than three dozen nations. These distinguished people realised “the 
rather obvious truth that peace and international understanding could 
not be built up only on the basis of political and economic treaties 
and plans. The prevention of war and the establishment of peace is 
as much a psychological problem as a political problem and it is, 
therefore, necessary, to provide an educational, cultural, and psycholo- 
gical background for the political and economic organisations that 
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were being set up to ensure political and economic security.”^ These 
people believed that it is only the co-operative human effort which can 
release the proper environment for the progress of art, literature, 
science and culture — which are the rich legacies of all civilised nations. 

Its Purpose 

The chief purpose of the United Nations’ Educational Scientific 
Cultural Organisation is found in its Preamble. It says *• Since wars 
begin in the minds of men it is in the minds of men that the defences 

of peace must be constructed the wide diffusion of culture and the 

education of humanity of justice and peace are indispensable to the 
dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty, which all the nations must 

fulfil in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern a peace, based 

exclusively upon the political and economic arrangements of Govern- 
ments would not be a peace which could secure the unanimous lasting 
and sincere support of the peoples of the world and it must, therefore, 
be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solida- 
rity of mankind”. The UNESCO believes, that the concept of interna- 
tional understanding and peace cannot hang in a vacuum. These values 
have to be stcadn” developed in the minds of the people. 'Ihe people 
of the world must imbibe a psychological and mental discipline that 
should make them hate wars and make them feel the need and urgency 
of international goodwill and collavoration in all fields of life. People 
whose minds are wrongly orientated or indoctrinated cannot feel the 
logic of the impulse of this principle. Even international organisation 
like the UNO, which consistently endeavour to bring peace and har- 
mony in the world, arc bound to fail, if people at large do not 
genuinely believe and have faith in their essential values. The 
UNESCO would provide proper environment for the success of UNO. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan has rightly said, “There is nothing national 
with regard to education. The different countries are provinces of a 

Common Republic of Culture There is no such thing as 

Proletarian Mathematics or Nazi Chemistry or Jewish Physics. Culture 
is international and science is cosmopolitan in its essence and 
reality.” 

It is heartening to observe that UNESCO has already begun to 
show its impact on the different people of the world who are steadily 
veering round the view that education and culture can be very strong 
agencies of International Understanding. 

Its Programme 

(1) Schools are to be encouraged to foster international under- 
standing through more contacts among educational leaders, research 
workers, and administrators, improvement of curricula, revision of 
text-books, and experimental activities in teacher-training institutions. 

(2) Wider and better exchange of information for the general 
public would be promoted through publications, radio, films, and tele- 
vision. Translation of literary classics and significant contemporary 


1 Saiyidain, K. G. : Education for International Understanding, p. 124. 
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worlM would be expanded, as would be the travelling exhibitions of 
art in reproduction and the diffusion of musical compositions. 
Libraries and museums would be extended and the assistance of youth 
and adult education organisations enlisted. 

(3) UNESCO would assist national organisation to provide the 
necessary co-ordination and liaison.^ 

The effective and successful implementation of its varied pro- 
grammes would rest on the willing co-operation of different nations of 
the world, which will be possible if the UNESCO represents all the 
nations of the world on the basis of perfect equality. The immediate 
task of educational and cultural rehabilitation of the world and its 
ultimate objective of promoting international understanding and good- 
will is likely to fail if the different nations of the world aie not 
enthused with the right perspective and vision — that each one of them 
has to make its distinct contribution for the consummation of this 
noble objective, on the realisation of which will depend the progress 
and the survival of our world. Let us all strive honestly and boldly to 
achieve this end. 


Summary 

Education for International Understanding. The aim of education 
is not merely individualistic. The purpose of education io to make 
the individual acquire social efficiency. Nationalism and patriotism 
are indeed noble virtues, worthy of cultivation among the youth, but 
the concept of nationalism should not be narrow. 

Education for Internationalism. Scientific inventions* and advance 
of technological knowledge have brought the world closer. Social aim 
of education aims to create international understanding among the 
pupils. Our education must create lively realisation among the 
students that they are all members of one world. They must be made 
alive to the need and urgency that in our growing world we cannot 
afford to live in isolation without detriment to individual progress. 

International Tensions. Wars and international tensions are great 
impediments in the way of the progress of nations. They arc parti- 
cularly so now, when deadly weapons of destruction have been inven- 
ted. Education must play a vital role in fostering international under- 
standing among different nations if the challenge of the new Atomic 
Age has to be successfully met. 

Education can Meet the Challenge. Young boys and girls >n our 
schools should he trained for the ideal of international brotherhood 
and amity. “The jole that education can play in such a transforma- 
tion is of vital importance.” Indeed, education would be valueless if 
it were not a continuous process of adjustment to changing conditions 
in a changing world. Sp far in our instruction, we have not taken 
positive steps to attune the mind of the pupils to the need and desir- 
ability of this objective. 

I UNESCO, Proposed Programme aitd Bvdget Jor 1957~s8, Document 9c/5, 
Corr. 1, pp. 49-63 and UNESCO Chronicle, Volume II, No. II, Nov. 1956, 
pp. 330-331. 
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Meaning of International Understanding 

(1) International understanding implies that the world has not 
lived in isolation. The advancement of the present-day civilisation is 
the result of the contributions of many nations. 

(2) To reap the maximum fruits of scientific inventions and techno- 
logical development, it is essential that the different nations of the 
world actively co-operate. All the varied resources existing in different 
countries of the world should be pooled for the collective welfare of 
mankind. 

(3) Education should bring knowledge and appreciation that 
there are many cultures and countries, each of which does something 
for us. 

(4) They should be aware that small countries are as important 
as large ones. 

The Psycho-physical Needs of the World Today. The impact of 
scientific inventions has caused a radical transformation in the lives of 
the people. The world at present has greatly shrunk and we cannot 
remain witiiouL ocing affected with what happens somewhere else. 
Interdependence of the world has become an accepted reality. The 
problem of international understanding is particularly very vital for 
India. Education must work to foster international understanding. 
Education includes the press, the platform, books, theatre, cinema, 
religious services, etc. 

Education — An Effective Agency for International Understanding : 

Its Principles 

(11 To develop critical and independent thinking; to develop 
capacity for rational thinking and correct appraisal. 

(2) To enable people to function in a non-partisan vay, neither 
over-estimating strengths nor minimising their weakness. 

(3) To make them neither superiority strung nor suffer from 
inferiority complexes. 

(4) To make them realise the growing independence among 
different countries. 

(5) To enable them to rise to the full stature of their personalities 
free from fear and inferiority complexes. 

All these principles to be effective, must be piactised in curricular 
practices of schools. 

Curriculum and International Understanding. To foster interna- 
national understanding, it is essential that students are given right 
kind of knowledge. Facts should be correct and must be objcctisely 
presented without throwing the people of different countries into 
ridicule and*contempt. There should be neither omissions or inser- 
tions of unwarranted facts, nor their presentation or depiction should 
suffer from personal whims and prejudices. In the portrayal of 
different countries, there should be correct emphasis pertaining to the 
people in different countries, their ways, their customs and their history. 
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In the primary grades, the teacher should stimulate children to 
know about the people of other countries. In the junior classes, general 
nations regarding international understanding can be cultivated. The 
stories of eminent scientists and religious reformers who have made 
contribution for the enrichment and betterment of the world should be 
taught to the students. At the higher secondary stage, the learning of 
world events should be given prominent place and there should be an 
overt bias towards international understanding at this stage. 

International Understanding through Different Subjects of the 
Curriculum 

Literature. Literature emphasises the humanistic bond, the spirit 
which permeates whole mankind. True literature gives us insight 
into the fabric of the society. Art expresses the creative urges of the 
individuals of different countries of the world. The teaching of 
diffeient modern languages would help peaceful intercourse among the 
people of the world. 

History. The teaching of history should not be narrow in its 
scope. It should be broad-based and comprehensive. The attitude 
of My country, right or wrong’ will produce very baneful effects. 
Patriotism should be kept within bounds and should bring reorienta- 
tion and reduction of people’s ideas and emotions. Fot this : 

(1) Too much stress should not be laid on the political and 
military aspects of history, but it should be on its social and cultural 
aspects. 

(2) It should bring the impact of technological and scientific 
techniques on the lives of the people. 

(3) Interdependence' of different countries should be brought 
home to them. 

(4) They should be told about the steady progress of civilisation 
through the ages. 

(5) Text-books in history should be written and revised from the 
point of view of fostering international understanding. 

(6) Study of contemporary events should be encouraged. 

(7) Students should be given the knowledge and functions of 
different international agencies, trying to promote amity among diffe- 
rent countries. 

Geography. Teaching of geography should be meaningful and 
should indicate how geographical conditions affect other fields of life. 
There is interdependence among different countries for the satisfaction 
of their wants. People all over the world face similar problems and they 
seek more or less similar solutions. In the teaching of geography, 
more emphasis should be laid on the teaching of regional geography. 
The new conception of geography is the study of man's adaptation 
to his physical enviroiunent. 

Civics. Students should be gradually given the concept of world 
citizenship. The teaching of Civics for purposes of international 
understanding will give the students value of adjustment and will 
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enable them to understand properly the complicated problems of human 
relationships. Teaching of Civics should not be direct and didactic. 
It should be concrete and informal. 

Science. The students should be made to appreciate how different 
seientilic inventions have contributed to the progress civilisation. In 
our schools, we should teach our students its positive and constructive 
uses, outlining its potentialities for purposes of peace. Its study should 
make them critical and scientific in outlook. 

The Role of the Teacher. He should have breadth of vision and a 
cosmopolitan outlook. His outlook and mental attitude should reflect 
the spirit of internationalism. 

(1) He should have faith in, and enthusiasm for, the value of 
international understanding. He should infuse the same spirit among 
his pupils. 

(2) Functionally, he should make his pupils appreciate the unity 
of mankind and its interdependence. 

(3) He should kindle the interests of students to know more and 
more aboui ouici lands and their people. 

(4) He should make them practise the concept of democracy and 
internationalism in their lives. This can be done by intelligently 
organising the co-curricular and extra-curricular activities in schools. 

(5) Teachers need a special kind of training and receptivity to 
achieve this objective. They should not tr> to indoctrinate. 

UNESCO and Its Role. To free mankind from future wars, 
UNESCO was founded so that it might create proper educational and 
psychological climate among people of different countries. For realis- 
*ng this co-operative, human effort is needed. 

Its Purpose 

(1) “Since wars begin in the minds of men it is in I’.-e minds of 
men that the defences of peace must be created.” 

(2) To spread culture and education among diffefent nations. 

(3) To work for the moral and intellectual solidarity of mankind. 

(4) To help nations imbibe a psychological and mental discipline 
that should make them seek co-operation of others. 

Its Programme 

(!) Schools should work to foster international understanding. 
More contacts among educational leaders, improvement of curricula, 
revision of text-books, etc., are other measures to achieve the desired 
objective. 

(2) Wider and more effective information through publications, 
radio, films and television, translation of history classics, extension of 
libraries and museums, should be diffused. 

All nations must co-operate to make this programme a success. 



Chapter 



Curriculum 

Introduction 

Curriculum plays a vital part in determining the aims and objec- 
tives >vhich our schools endeavour to achieve, it reflects the curricular 
and extra-curricular trends in our institutions — the courses of study m 
different subjects, aims and values which these subjects set to achieve, 
the methodology of teaching and learning aids which the teachers 
employ while teaching the students, and evaluation techniques which 
they adopt. vCurriculum is thus a means to realise the educational 
philosophy and objectives and is not an end in itself. A scientifically 
conceived cuniculum must respond to the needs of the society and 
must train and equip the individuals to develop their potentialities to 
their full, so that they may be able to make their contribution to the 
good and enrichment of the society of which they are integral parts. 
Educationists have called curriculum, as the philosophy of the curri- 
culum will primarily determine the efficacy of instruction, its objectives, 
and its relevance to the social and cultural needs of the community”. 

Definition and Nature 

When we talk of curriculum, it should never be conceived in 
narrow and circumscribecT terms, confined merely to the study of the 
different academic subjects. The old conception of cuniculum was 
to consider it as merely synonymous with courses of study, suggesting 
only the modicum of factual knowledge, which the different subjects 
sought to give. Ip nature was obviously sketchy and it was characterised 
by verbalism. >./^e new conception of curriculum is very broad-based. 
It cosists of the totality of experiences that a pupil receives through the 
manifold activities that go on in the school, in the class-room, library, 
laboratory, workshop and play-ground and in the numerous contacts 
between the teachers and the pupils. It is neither dogmatic nor rigid 
in its form and structure. It is neither uniform nor standardised to 
conform to a prescribed pattern. It is characterised by variety and 
elasticity and is tailored to the needs oPthe students at different age 
levels. It gives the students an increasing awareness of the environ- 
ment around them so that they may fit in more efficiently in the fabric 
of community life. It thus secures more integrated group relations. 
Munroe says that “curriculum embodies all the experiences which are 

1 “Curriculum, in its broadest sense, includes the complete school environ- 
ment, involving all the courses, activities, reading, and associations 
furnished to the pupils in the school.” [Bent Rudyard, K., and Kornenberg 
Henry H. : Principles of Secondary Education, p. 183] 
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utilised by the school to attain the aims of education”. The curri- 
culum from this point of view may include the syllabus which is the 
uetailed statement of subject material, the programme which deter- 
mines the way in which material taught is to be inter-related and 
ordered, and to some extent the methodology which determines the way 
ui which material is accurately presented in the class-room.”* The 
Secondary Education Commission has also pointed out clearly the 
nature and conception of the desired curriculum : “It must be clearly 
understood that, according to the best educational thought, curriculum 
does not mean only the academic subjects traditionally taught in the 
school but it includes the totality of experiences that a child receives 
at school. In this sense, the whole life of the school becomes the 
curri^lum which can touch the life of the students at all points and 
he^in the evolution of a balanced personality.* 

Curriculum is, therefore, something which is related to the lile 
and the needs of the pupils of difierent age levels. It includes both 
what they should learn and also how they should learn it. It includes 
all the experiences that a child undergoes under the guidance of school 
authorities It is the result of the interaction between and among 
many people ; many influences affect its quality and many material 
conditions affect its functioning. 

Its Scope 

N^X^'urriculum is, therefore, very comprehensive in its scope. It 
touches all aspects of the life of the pupils— the needs and interests 
of pupils, enviionment which should be educationally congenial to 
them, ways and manners in which their interests can be kindled and 
warmed up, the procedures and approaches which cause effective learn- 
ing among them, the social efficiency of the individuals and how 
they fit in with the community around. It is intimately related with 
the individual as a member of the societ>. It embodies >’’e educational 
philosophy, the values which it aims to achieve, the pui oses it wants 
to realise and the specific goals that it wants to achieve. The emphasis 
is on the child. In the total education of the chil all the subjects 
like history, geography, science, and language are but tools. They 
arc the means, and, therefore, the children must not be made to fit in 
such courses of study. 

Curriculum and Courses of Study 

Courses of study, which relate to different subjects only, indicate 
the framework and amount of knowledge and facts which will be 
imparted to pupils of different age levels. They are generally verbal, 
bookish, and theoretical. But the modern conception of curriculum 
and its scope, as described above, fulo explains that curriculum is a 
wider and broader term. Its stress is not on memorisation and learn- 
ing facts by rote. The emphasis is on the child and the primary con- 
sideration is to develop his personality to the fullest. It includes all 

1 The Ptimani School Cwrirulurn, UNESCO : Paris Education Abstracts, 
Feb. 1955, Vol. 2, p. 3. 

* Report of the Secondary Education Coni,mii>»iqn, p. 80. 
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that will affect the behaviour pattern of the pupils, how theT responses 
could be organised and directed towards desirable modes of behaviour. 
Courses of study are thus a part of the curriculum.^ We should never 
think syllabus, and courses of study and curriculum as synonymous 
terms. Curriculum embraces, besides academic courses, co-curricular 
and extra-curricular activities of the pupils, community relationships, 
work experiences of the pupils, and the study of their growing needs 
and their planning, co-odinating and executing of diverse measures and 
means to statisfy those wants, giving them as high a sense of achieve- 
ment as possible. “The understandings, attitudes, and appreciations, 
abilities and skills which pupils needs now in the solution of his current 
problems, turn out to be similar to those which, he will need later in 
solving adult problems. Understandings, attitudes, and abilities needed 
in adult life begin their growth in nursery and are developed through 
continuing by experiences until the leainer emerges into an adult 
replaced by a wealth'of suggested materials and experiences.”* 

Caswell has very aptly laid down the scope and nature of curri- 
cillum. According to him “The curriculum is all that goes on in the 
lives of the children, their parents and their teachers. The curriculum 
is made up of everything that surrounds the learner in all his working 
hours. In fact, the curriculum has been described as “the environment 
in motiom”® 

In India, we have never planned and conceived curriculum in its 
broad sense. Curriculum and syllabus have always been taken to be 
synonymous terms. This has naturally circumscribed the scope and 
content of education. The emphasis has subsequently beeaon impart- 
ing factual knowledge pertaining to different subjects. The courses 
of study prescribed hardly pay any attention to foster among children 
right attitudes and behaviour patterns, which may give students social 
elliciency to live fuller and more gainful lives. No effort is made to 
cultivate among the pupils knowledge of essential skills and basic 
understandings, which may give them capacity to apply the knowledge 
of learnt facts to new situations. 

Weaknesses of the Present Curriculum 

There is now an increasing awareness that our curriculum is defec- 
tive and full of many weaknesses. There is also no doubt that many 
of the schemes of educational reconstruction and instruction have failed 
to bear fruit on account of the many defects of curriculum. Commis- 
sions after commissions have pointed out the defects, but it is cruel 

1 Barr, Barton and Brueckner Leo, J. : Supervision, p. 391. 

® Curriculum may be dehned as all the experiences that pupils have while 
under the direction of the school ; it includes both class-room activit es, 
work as well as play. All such activities should promote the needs and 
welfare of that individual and society. Courses of study may be defined as 
the part of the curriculum which is organised for class-room use. They 
suggest content, procedures, aids, and materials for the use and gui^nce of 
pupils and administrators. (Walter, Co. : 'How Does Your Sc/tool Rate’, 
The Naptions, 22 : 6, 18-20, Dec, 1938 ; Quoted by Moehlman Arthur, B. : 
op. ril., p. 361. 

S Caswell, Hollis : Curriculum Improvement in Public Schools, Bureau of 
Publications, Colombia University, N. Y., p. 173, 
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that very little has been done to implement the recommendations of 
those commission Our curriculum has failed to achieve the real pur- 
poses and goals of education. It has neither served the interests of 
the students nor it has been geared to the needs of the community. 

More than 1 5 years ago the Secondary Education Commission out- 
lined the following defects of present curriculum. 

(1) The currriculum is narrowly concieved. 

(2) It is bookish and theoretical. 

(3) It is overcrowded without providing rich, significant contents. 

, r » (4) It makes inadequate provision for practical and other kinds 
of activities which should reasonably find room in it. 

(5) It does not cater to the various needs and capacities of the 
adolescents. 

(6) It is too much dominated by examinations. 

(7) It does not include technical and vocational subjects which are 
necessary for training the students to take part in the industrial and 
economic development of the country.* 

Some progress has since been made but it is only peripheral and 
there is still a wide- spread dissatisfaction about the curriculum of our 
schools which is very traditional even today. 

Narrow Basis of the Curriculum 

As we have said earlier, we have hi’rdly any curriculum in our 
schools. We have only syllabi for different subjects. It merely out- 
lines the framework of the content to be imparted in different subjects. 
The content is haphazardly selected without catering to the interests 
and needs of children. It has neither any social relevance for them 
nor it has any psychological appeal for the children of various age 
levels. As it is unrelated to their environment, it ca. not make any 
impact on the community life. Its main emphasis is -i memorisa- 
tion of factual content. It does not foster the knowledge of essential 
skills in our pupils, nor does it aim at building up any worthwhile 
and desirable attitudes among them, preparing them for healthy citizen- 
ship. It fails to equip pupils professionally, and does not make use 
of their talents or natural endowments. 

Bookish Character of the Curriculum 

The perusal of the preset ibed syllabi of different states will make it 
obvious that they arc excessively bookish. They merely postulate 
sequence of logical studies in which emphasis is on imparting know- 
ledge of facts without bringing home to the student appreciation and 
understanding of basic concepts involved Its obvious result is that 
the memory of the child is unnecessarily strained without his under- 
standing the content. “For such students a narrowly conceived 
bookish curriculum does obviously provide the right kind of preparation. 
They need to participate in various kinds of intellectual and physical 
activities, practical occupations and social experiences, which is not 

1 Secondary Education Commiasion^s Report^ p. 74. 
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possible through the mere study of books.”^ The curriculum, in order 
to be gainful, should secure the development of the many-sided per- 
sonalities of children. It must have graduation to suit the needs of 
different age limits, catering to the entire range of the pupil’s interests 
and capacities— intellectual, physical, educational, aesthetic, and social. 
Dr. Zakir Hussain Committee’s Report while making recommenda- 
tions on basic education, also pointed out the same defects in more 
impressive terms, “Today when quick and far-reaching changes are 
reshaping both national and international life and making new 
demands on its citizens, the existing system of education continues 
to function listlessly and apart from the real currents of life, unable 
to adapt itself to the changed circumstances. It is neither responsive 
to the realistic element of the present education nor inspired by any 
life-giving and creative ideals.” 

The tremendous explosion of knowledge during the past three 
decades, the immense amount of research in the various fields of science, 
the rapid changes in the social, political and economic scenes in the 
countries of the world and a tectic movement to make a dash to further 
heights — ^these and several other factors have, on the one hand, created 
a world-wide commotion but also, on the other, placed heavy demands 
on education requiring it to equip the growing generation with the 
requisite knowledges and competencies to keep pace with these changes 
and to compete for progress. It won’t be desparaging to remark that 
not so much for progress as far survival does a person need good and 
realistic education today. A child who is subjected to a traditional 
and rigid curriculum not only wastes his time and energy ii%- learning 
something not useful, be on the other hand develops, a distorted per- 
sonality and finds himself a.misfit in the current world. The dangers 
of a too bookish curriculum have never been more acutely felt than 
in the world of today wherein knowledge is not merely rapidly grow- 
ing, but much of it is becoming outmoded very fast, and hence the 
need to modify, revise and change the curriculum. 

Bulkiness and Overcrowding of the Curriculum 

The modern curriculum is also overcrowded. Many subjects have 
been prescribed for study. The subjects are compartmentalised and 
they are taught as separate subjects without adopting an integrated 
approach. Different subjects and their study do not conform to the 
conceptual understanding of the pupils. There is corrfclationship 
neither within the subject-matter nor with other subjects of the curri- 
culum. The ancient Greek curriculum upto the age of fourteen years, 
consisted of only three, pbjects — letters, music, and gymnastics. It is 
true that the connotation of these subjects wa« very wide, but surely, 
there was no multiplicity of subjects. 

Overcrowding of the curriculum is very undesirable and many 
other evils come in its train. “It leads to short-circuiting of real 
creative work — notes are dictated instead of being composed ; impor- 
tant truthstare remembered and forgotten ; practical work is ommitted 
because it consumes too much of precious time ; the class-room work 

1 Secondary Education O^mtnieaion'a Report, p. 75. 
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becomes formal and joyless, and confidence is undermined.”^ The 
Secoiidary Education Report rightly says that, “It is desirable in the 
first instance to reduce the multiplicity of subjects as far as possible. 

It is not often realised that the complaint of overcrowding is largely 
due to the multiplicity of subjects, presented as separate entities with- 
out bringing their organic inter-relationship So in framing the 

curriculum, an attempt should be made to see whether certain subjects 
can be grouped in large organically related units dealing with certain 
broad areas of human knowledge and interest. Thus, it is psycholo- 
gically preferable to present subjects catering round the study of the 
social environment and human relations under the comprehensive 
heailing, “Social Studies” than teach a number of subjects like history, 
geography, and economics. 

Lack of Proper Relation with Life 

Our curriculum does not have proper relation with life. It reflects 
neither the resources nor the needs of the community. Now, that 
Five-Year Plans are influencing every phase of our national life and 
under their impact the whole of the community life is developing new 
values, it is "m ..r.chronism m our education that our curriculum con- 
tinues to run in narrow grooves. There is little evidence in schools 
and in their curriculum to meet the challenge of the new socio- 
economic situations. Any curriculum to be really worthwhile and 
useful for our students, must be rccricnted to suit the changed 
needs of Indian society and culture. Our country is mainly agricul- 
tural and we have established a democratic set-up. The prescribed 
curriculum, therefore, should give the pupils the requisite professional 
and social efficiency to improve their conditions of life. This is 
essential to give a productive bias to education ; otherwise the pupils in 
their subsequent lives will be drags on the society and the problem of 
unemployment and continued frustration to many will be ''•:centuated. 

Lack of Adaptation to Individual Differences 

Children exhibit a wide range of variations in their general 
potentialities and specific attainments. Their tastes, aptitudes, and 
understandings differ widely. A uniform curriculum would not meet 
satisfactorily the needs of different children, and so they will not be 
able to make the best of their educational opportunities. It will 
result in the frittering away of their energies and wastage of their 
talents. To meet the needs of different children, it is necessary that 
our courses of study should be diversified to channelise fruitfully the 
interests and aptitudes of different children. At the secondary edu- 
cation stage, courses of study should be classified into different, 
groups, which the students may choose according to their attainments 
and aptitudes. 

Examination-Dominated Curriculum 

Our secondary school curriculum is dominated by the requirements 
of the examination. It is examinations which, instead of following 

1 Hughes, A. G. &. Hughes, E. H. : Learning Teaching (Longmans Green 

& Co., New York). 
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the curriculum, have essentially conditioned and fashioned it. The 
over-all objective of the child is to pass the examination, and that 
achievement seems to reflect upon his total personality. The teacher’s 
efficiency is judged by the pass percentage which he shows in such 
examinations. Syllabi in different subjects are rigidly prescribed. 
Text-books are written in conformity with this rigidly laid down 
syllabus. Examinations are i ntended to test the learning of the con- 
tent contained in these text-books. All this has set in a vicious 
circle and has produced educationally unwholesome results. It has 
robbed education of its formative and enriching influence which really 
generates refinement of behaviour-patterns and sublimation of 
human instincts and emotions for significant educational ends. The 
children think it a waste of time and energy to go beyond their 
prescribed text-books. They resort to many ‘keys’ and ‘short-cuts 
to success’. The teacher’s initiative is greatly curbed, and instead of 
giving effective and socially gainful knowledge, he compels students 
to memorise the content in set forms and in hackneyed order. 

Lack of Provision for Technical and Vocational Studies 

Another limitation of the present secondary curriculum is that it 
does not make adequate provision for the technical and vocational 
studies. It does not inculcate in them a sense of dignity of labour. 
With the attainment of independence and initiation of Five-Year 
Plans, our country needs workers, and skilled and technically trained 
personnel. The Report of the Secondary Education Commission 
rightly says that “in the field of secondary education, this calls for 
the introduction of diversified types of courses to meet jjhe needs of 

an expanding industrial economy it does not develop practical 

skills and pursuits in them The starting point for curricular 

reconstruction must therefore be the desire to bridge the gulf between 
the school subjects and the rich and varied activities that make up 
the warb and woof of life’’.^ Though, certain efforts have been 
made by states governments to give a vocational bias to secondary 
school curriculum but the whole scheme of vocationisation of education 
has been conceived and executed most unrealistically. 

''Curriculum Principles in a Democracy 

(1) It should be clearly understood that according to the best 
educational thought “the curriculum does not include only the aca- 
demic subjects traditionally taught in the school but it includes the 
totality of experiences that a pupil receives through the manifold acti- 
vities that go in the school, in the class-room, library, laboratory, work- 
shop playground, and in numerous informal contracts between teachers 
and pupils”. 

(2) There should be enough variety and elasticity in the curri- 
culum to allow for individual differences and adaptation to individual 
needs and interests. Any attempt to impose on the student, subjects 
for which they have neither any liking nor interest, will be unproduc- 
tive and ungainful. There are , of course, certain broad areas of know- 


1 Report of Secondary Education Commission, p. 79. 
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ledge, skills, and appreciations with which all children must come into 
contact, and these must find a place in the curriculum. 

(3) The curriculum must be vitally and organically related to 
community life, interpreting for the child its salient significant activities. 
In order to be effective and socially useful, it must be dynamic in 
nature and be suited to the needs and exigencies of new circumstances. 
Now, when the country is free and independent, it must reflect our 
new democratic ideology, of a secular welfare state, which has opened 
equal opportunities for all its citizens Our curriculum in secondary 
schools must prepare the youths of tomorrow with a sense of robust 
citizenship so that they make tlic best of their educational opportuni- 
ties. The curriculum framed must be capable of adaptation to local 
needs and life-situations of -jtudents. Today, when the whole world 
is also closely knit together, it must fosicr in them international 
understanding. 

(4) The curriculum should not be narrow but broad-based 
in its scope. It should be designed to tiain the students not only 
for work but also for leisure — social and aesthetic. Sportive actixi- 
ties should oe uil/oduccd to realise this objective. It should also 
provides them with cultural pursuits and afford them belter and- more 
wholesome opportunities for the creative utilisation of their leisure. 

(5) Our curriculum must present knowledge in an integrated way, 
unified and correlated with the other branches of knowledge. It 
should not stultify its educational value by being split up into a 
number of isolated and unco-ordinated water-tight subjects. Diffeicnt 
subjects should be inter-related and within each subject, the content 
should be envisaged as far as possible as “broad-fields.” LFnits of 
teaching should be correlated better and functionally with the life and 
environment of pupils rather than with n.arrow bits of information. 

(6) At the high school stage, there i> still anoth' " criterion 
which will have to be observed. At the end of this . age, many 
students leave schools to enter life. So our curriculum must make 
provision for vocational and technical courses of studj . Courses of 
technical, industrial, and agricultural bias should be introduced. Along 
with this, a reasonable amount of general education should be given 
to make the students more informed and cultured. The opening of 
the multi-purpose schools now envisages to overcome this limitation of 
the curriculum. It will provide for certain core subjects as well as 
certain optional subjects catering to the aptitudes and capacities of 
children. 

(7) For the successful functioning of democracy, it is essential 
that people acquire social efficiency, and they learn to live co- 
operatively, contributing their mite to the welfare and betterment of 
the society of which they are integral parts. Curriculum, through 
its varied educational programmes, must afford our children concrete 
opportunities to live their lives democratically so that they learn to 
subordinate their personal interests to the over-all good, of the 
community. 

E.T. 20 
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Play-way and Curriculum 

The play-way methods have great role in our educational pedagogy 
these days. They are considered to be essential to secure the 
spontaneous and all round development of child in the natural setting. 
A wise teacher should inir- duce play spirit in the teaching of his 
subjects. Drever rightly says, “In play the value and significance of 
the activity is found in the activity itself and the more the spirit can 
be used in ordinary class- work, the greater will be the interest and 
educative value for the child.” The play-way spirit gives the child an 
instinctive pleasure. He learns while playing. 

Curriculum and Experiences of Children 

As has been said above, curriculum is not to be merely factual or 
confined to the narrow bounds of certain subject areas. It has to 
be concrete and real having intimate bearing upon the actual bfe of 
children. Curriculum is to be fitted to the children and not children 
to curriculum. In order to be gainful and effective, it should neither 
be abstract nor unrelated to the needs of the child and his environ- 
ment, but on the other hand, it must fulfil the psychological and 
social needs of children. It is only for this that new trends in the 
organisation of the curriculum, of which we have already made a 
mention, are influencing greatly the content and practice of present- 
day teaching. 

Integration of the Curriculum 

There has been a great controversy about the integration of the 
curriculum. Some people advocate that curriculum should achieve 
integration among different subject areas to give the contents, unity of 
knowledge. There ate others who plead that the curriculum should 
steadily integrate the goals which a particular society sets before 
itself. There is a third group of those, who convincingly assert that 
the source of essential integration should be the expanding experiences 
and environment of the child. According to them, a model curri- 
culum will be integrated into two dimensions. Needs and experiences 
of the child should lead to horizontal integration, the common pur- 
poses of education should integrate it vertically throughout the 
educational process. The curriculum should be flexible and elastic to 
meet the needs of different children and their diverse environment. 
It is for this reason that a different curriculum is postulated for boys 
and girls for rural and urban areas and for the exceptionally bright 
and mentally retarded children. 

Consideration for including different Subjects in the Curriculum 

The content of curriculum for the pupils in schools has widely 
differed from time to time, according to the changes in the ideals of 
education. There was a time when the sole criterion for selecting the 
curriculum was the claim of the environment and an attempt to 
enable the . child to adapt himself to, and fit in, the environment. 
The choice of the curriculum was governed by the standard ‘eternal 
verities’ and it emphasised the study of languages and formal 
mathematics because they had always been taught and had depended 
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on faculty psychology and indiscriminate transfer of training. To this 
classical curriculum were tagged many utilitarian subjects such as 
home-economics, commercial subjects, and industrial arts. There was 
no place in the traditional school for correlation and fusion of content 
which was subject-centred, in which the integration of the subjects in 
the mind of the child was hardly possible. But now the conception 
and organisation of curriculum have undergone a radical transforma- 
tion. The following are the considerations which weigh in the 
selection of different subjects for study for our students ; 

(1) The subjects chosen should provide diverse opportunities to 
children to develop their personalities to the fullest. The scope and 
nature of subject-matter included in the curriculum should take into 
account the knowledge, capacities, limitations, and interests of 
children of varying ages and they should provide all organic connec- 
tions with child-life. 

(2) The subjects chosen for study should not secure the utility 
and worthwhileness of the content at the cost of the growth or 
development of children. We should never escape the fact that the 
child is a growing organism and, therefore, the subjects of study 
should be chosen to suit the stages of his growth. 

(3) The subjects of study should also be selected from the point 
of view of the principle of interest enunciated by Herbart. He 
classified the realms of interests into two main divisions --those 
arising from the intercourse with our mind and those conditioned by 
our experiences with the world. 

(4) The law of appreciation should also be taken into considera- 
tion in deciding the selection of different subjects. Interest is a 
subjective condition common to mankind. Appreciation speaks of 
the objective conditions varying with individuals. 

(5) The subjects chosen should not be merely t' oretical in 
nature, but they should afford activity, both physical and intellectual. 
The children acquire character not only by absorption, but also by 
repetition of right acts and modes of expression. It is for this reason 
that subjects like drawing, music, games, musical training are included 
in the curriculum. 

(6) If the subjects chosen give children factual information and 
intellectual achievement, they should also bring them a-’-thetic and 
cultural advancement, and moral and mental discipline. 

(7) The subjects included for study should give children practical 
skill in life. They should give them opportunities for learning 
different kinds of skills and acquiring various kinds of knowledges 
which may develop their personality to the full. Harper in his book 
‘•Exploring the Curriculum” rightly remarks : “It should have a 
subjective-objective approach. The development of the individual 
must take into account both his present needs arising from problems 
of adaptation to his environment and the nature and direction^ of the 
social environment.” 

(8) James Ross in his book, “Groundwork of Educational 
Theory”, says that the school studies must represent ; 
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(a) What man does and strives to do. They should include 
the major crafts of mankind. This wdl have the use of 
tools and fine arts. 

(b) What man knows, e.g., language and literature, science, 
mathematics, history and geography- -the traditional 
intellectual studies. 

(c) Man’s main modes of feeling and their expression in 
art, poetry and music, etc. 

The Curriculum at the Middle Stage 

The curriculum at this stage should introduce the pupils in a 
general way to the significant departments of human knowledge and 
activity. The scheme of studies at this stage should consist of the 
following subjects : 

(1) Languages, (2) Social Studies, (3) General Science, (4j Mathe- 
matics, (5) Art and Music, (6) Craft, (7) Physical Education. 

Under languages will come the mother-tongue, the natural medium 
of self-expression or the regional languages. Provision for teaching 
of a foreign language (English in our country) should also be made. 

Curriculum at the Senior Stage 

The curriculum prescribed at this stage for both boys and girts 
should meet their special needs and interests. After the end of this 
stage of education, many students leave their studies to enter life. 
So, for such students, this stage of education should bc.^self-suificient 
and self-contained. The scheme of courses should be* diversified to 
give the pupils gainful opportunities to acquire proficiency and 
equipment enabling them to stand on their own legs. The curriculum 
should consist for core subjects and also of optional subjects. 

The Secondary Education Commission recommended the following 
curriculum for the pupils of this stage : 

A. (i) Mother-tongue or Regional language or a composite 
course of the m«)ther-tonguc and a classical language. 

(ii) One other language to be chosen from among the 
following : 

(a) Hindi (.for those whose morher-tongue is not Hindi). 

(b) Elementary English (for those who have not studied 
English in the earlier stage). 

(c) Advanced English (for those who have studied English 
in the earlier stage). 

(d) A modern Indian language (other than Hindi). 

(e) A modern foreign language (other than English). 

(f) A classical language. 

B. (i) Social Studies— general course (for the first two years 
• only). 

(ii) Gencral'Science including Mathematics— general course 
(for t^ first two ye.ars). 
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C. One craft to be chosen from the following list : 

(a) Spinning and weaving, 

(b) Wood-work, 

(c) Metal-work, 

(d) Gardening, 

(e) Tailoring, 

(f) Typography, 

(g) Workshop Practice, 

(h) Sewing, Needle Work, and Embroidery, 

(i) Modelling. 

D. Three subjects fri»m one of the following : 

Group J {Humanities). 

(a) A classical language or a third Kinguagc trom A 
(ii) (if not already taken), 

(b) History, 

(ci Geography, 

(d) Elements of Economics, 

(c) Elements of Psychology and Logic, 

(f) Mathen.alics, 

(g) Music, 

(h) Domestic Science. 

Group 2 {Science). 

(a) Physics, 

(b) Chemistry, 

(c) Biology, 

(d) Geography, 

(c) Mathematics, 

(f) Elements of Physiology and Hygiene. 

(not to be taken with biology). 

Group 3 {Technical). 

(a) Applied Mathematics and Geometrical Drawing, 

(b) Applied Science, 

(c) Elements of Mechanical Engineering, 

(d) Elements of Electrical Engineering. 

Group 4 {Commercial). 

(a) Commercial Practice, 

(b) Book-keeping, 

(c) Commercial Geography and Elements of Economics and 
Civics, 

(d) Shorthand and Type-writing. 
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Group 5 (Agricultural). 

(a) General Agriculture, 

(b) Animal Husbandry, 

(c) Horticulture and Gardening, 

(d) Agricultural Chemistry and Botany. 

Group 6 (Fine Arts). 

(a) History of Art, 

(b) Drawing and Designing, 

(c) Painting, 

(d) Modelling, 

(e) Music, 

(f) Dancing. 

Group 7 (Home Science). 

(a) Home Economics, 

(b) Nutrition and Cookery, 

(c) Mother Craft and Child Care, 

(d) Household Management and Home-Nursing. 

E. Besides the above, a student may take, at his option, one 
additional subject from any of the above groups. 

Curriculum, however, can never remain fixed. Conditions of life 
change, new situations enurge, additional knowledge is acquired and 
a great many changes take place in the socio-economic ^nd political 
environments of nations. At each stage of education these changes 
have to be recognised and necessary adaptations and modifications 
made in the curriculum. Then only can the educational progresses 
can remain alive to the needs of the people and their society and then 
only can education be really realistic, and hence purposeful. 

Co-Curriculum 

There was a time when extra-curricular activities were literally 
thought to be ‘extra’ and they were not considered to his students, to 
be of a significant part of the curriculum. The whole purpose of the 
school was to teach the prescribed curriculum, and indulgence in social 
activities of the pupils was looked down upon as a mere ‘side-show’ 
and waste of time. The heads of the institutions grudged their 
inclusion in the curriculum and time-table because such activities 
encroached upon the domain of school and interfered with its routine 
functioning. There was a sort of even open hostility to such pupils’ 
proclivities and activities. One Principal characteristically said, “You, 
young men, may go out on the grounds and break heads against one 
another if you wish ; 1 shall not attempt to stop you ; but it should be 
understood that no responsibility rests upon either the school or me.” 
The situation is now changed. Such activities are no longer ‘extra’ 
now ; father they have become regular and acknowledged curriculum 
activities. The number of such activities is steadily on the increase. 
The present-day educhtional theory fully and appreciably recognises 
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these activities as valuable means for realising the social aims of 
education through direct appeal to the social impulse of the pupils. 
These activities originate from the instinctive and spontaneous 
interests of pupils, and are on account of their wide range, adaptable 
to students according to their varying interests and capacities. They arc 
also a source of enrichment and vitalisation of the school curriculum 

Teacher’s Role in the Curriculum 

We may now analyse the role the teacher may play in the for- 
mulation and practice of curriculum. With the planning and 
formulating of the curriculum, the teachers leaching different subjects 
should be closely associated. They arc the best fitted persons acqu- 
ainted with children, their psychology, their interests, and conceptual 
capacities. Their opinion about the propriety of different concepts 
to be introduced at different age-levels can be very helpful. They 
can suggest various activities which can be undertaken by children. 
The formulating of the curriculum has been so far generally an 
executive business and the teachers have generally found no represen- 
tation in the different bodies and co nmittccs entrusted with the job 
of curriculum » obstruction. We should gradually encourage and 
train the teachers to undertake this job. 

Again, it is obvious that the teachers play a significant part in the 
execution and implementation of curriculum to realise its proper 
functions and objectives. Even an ideal curriculum will fail in the 
hands of unimaginative and leathargic teachers. It is the teacher 
who directs the experiences of children to worthwhile and educa- 
tionally gainful purposes. It is only he who organises the curriculum 
and its subject-load systematically to yield the maximum of results. 
An unskilful teacher will fail to motivate children for learning ; nor 
will he be able to relate the curriculum with the physical and social 
environment of children. It is he, who by organizing different 
curricular practices and making children actual participants in the 
learning process can infuse concreteness and vitality in the curriculum. 
He alone can give the curriculum a logical and psychological tone and 
a perspective to suit the needs of different children and to adapt the 
method and techniques of the exposition of the curriculum to the 
needs of the subject-matter. It is the teacher who will lift the 
curriculum from the level of mere theoretical knowledge to the living 
and concrete experiences of children which bring them better under- 
standing and insight into different problem > which face them. A 
resourceful and intelligent teacher would not treat the curriculum as 
an end in itself but he will make it the basis of all sound education 
which gives pupils breadth of vision and enlargement of their sympa- 
thies. Through the agency of the curriculum, he will give pupils 
knowledge of the fundamental concepts and essential skills and al>o 
make them cultivate desirable attitudes. The role of the teacher in 
the planning and practice of the school curriculum may be outlined 
as follows : , 

(1) The teacher should see that the objectives and spirit under- 
lying the curriculum of a particular subject are achieved. 
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(2) He should ensure that all branches of subject-matter and 
activities flowing from them are carried out within the time allotted 
for them. 

(3) The teacher should provide proper learning situations for 
children. He should ensure the widest participation of children in 
the curricular and extra-curricular programmes of the school. 

(4) In the development and organisation of the curriculum, the 
teacher should always proceed from known to unknown and from 
concrete to the abstract. He should adopt child-centric approach 
in the exposition of the curriculum. The physical and social environ- 
ment surrounding the children should be made the starting point. 

(5) The curriculum is not confined to the printed page of the 
syllabus prescribed, or the curriculum guide in some cases. The 
teacher should have adequate realisation that curriculum is a real 
thing. For its success, constant interaction between the personalities 
of the teacher and students is an essential prerequisite. 

(6) The teacher should direct the experiences of children properly. 
Curriculum experiences may not be of much sequence without sound 
direction. He should know that : 

(a) All experiences are not educative. 

(b) If the activities of children are to pay educational 
dividends, they must be properly selected and directed 
towards worthy goals. 

(c) For children to be active mciely for activities’ sake is 
educationally unsound. 

(d) ‘Too much’ activity and ‘too many’ may likewise be 
fatigu’ng or downright boring.^ 

(7) The teacher should alt(j seek the co-opeiation of the parents 
of the students in the planning and implementing of the curriculum. 
He should know from the parents the behavior of the children at 
home and tell them in specific terms how they should try to regulate 
lives of children. “Parents appreciate the opportunity afforded them 
by the school to be a part of new developments in the class-rooms. ”2 

(8) Teachers should encourage active learning among the students 
This can be effectively done through various activities such as 
games, songs, conversation, and dramatisation. 1 hey should ensure 
that in the learning process, children arc not reduced to the role of 
passivity. On the other hand, their interests are kindled, they are 
directly involved in the learning process. Teachers should make 
conscious efforts to adjust individual dilferenccs. 

(9) A teacher should inspire confidence and faith among the 
students. An atmosphere of freedom in the class-room would secure 
free and spontaneous self-expression of children which can be fruit- 
fully channelised into educationally gainful purposes. 


• Spears Harold : The Ttacher amJ (Ju'ticuluin, Plamtmg, p. 20. 

* Ibul, p. 97. 
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(10) While working out the curriculum in the class, a teacher 
should also appreciate that learning is more than reciting, reading, and 
drilling. It includes many other activities which are both educative, 
and purposive. Such activities are planning, discussing, construction 
painting, decorating, gardening, etc. This envisages that pupils should 
feel homely in the class and should actually function democratically 
and co-operatively. 

S umm ary 

Curriculum plays a vital role in the formulation of aims and 
objectives of education. It includes co-curricular and extra-curricular 
activities a<i well. It is not an end in itself but is a means to realise 
general and specific objectives pertaining to education and the teach- 
ing of different subjects. 

Definition. Curriculum should not be conceived in narrow terms. 
It IS not merely the study of certain academic subjects, outlining the 
scope of their content, but it includes the study of complete social 
environment. It includes all the experiences that the child undergoes 
under the cus^ance of the school. 

Its Scope. It i* very comprehensive in its scope. It touches all 
aspect'' of life. Social efficiency of the individuals includes goals of 
education, procedures and processes of instruction. Besides the know- 
ledge of fundamental concepts, it includes the cultivation of essential 
skills, appreciations and desirable attitudes. 

Curriculum and Courses of Study. Courses of study relate to 
different subjects ; they are part of the curriculum but arc not all that 
curriculum implies. The curriculum, besides the study of academic 
subjects, includes the co-curriculai and extra-curricular experiences and 
activities of the pupils. 

Weaknesses of the Present Curriculum. ( 1 ) It has failed to achieve 
the real purposes and goals of education. 

(2) It has neither served the interests of the students nor it is 
geared to the needs of the community. 

(3) It is narrowly conceived. 

(4) It is bookish and theoretical. 

( 5 ) It is unwieldy, bulky and overcrowded. 

(6) It makes inadequate provision for practical activities. 

(7) It does not cater to the needs and capacities of pupds. 

(8) It is examination-dominated. 

(9) It makes no provision for vocational and technical training. 

(10) It does not prepare students for life. 

(11) it merely picparcs students for university education. It does 
not give them knowledge of fundamental concepts nor does it build 
proper and healthy attitudes in them. 

(12) It has neither social relevance nor it has a graduated content 
within the class, or with the classes following or preceding ik 

(13) It does not secure the all-round development of their per- 
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sonalities. The entire range of pupil’s experiences and capacities— 
intellectual, physical, emotional, aesthetic and social— is not covered. 

(14) Its basis is neither active nor productive. 

(15) It is far removed from the real currents of life. It is unable 
to adapt itself fruitfully to the exigencies of new circumstances. 

(16) Its load is very heavy. Subjects to be studied are too many 
and their study is compartmentalised. In its organisation, there is no 
integrated approach. 

(17) It does not make provision for meeting differences in abilities 
and aptitudes of different pupils. There is no diversification of courses 
to channelise and capitalise different interests. 

(18) It does not afford any interaction between the personality 
of the teacher and his pupils. 

(19) The curriculum, consequently, does not train pupils for life 
and for their prospective responsibilities. 

Curriculum Principles in a Democracy. (1) Curriculum does not inclu- 
de merely the study of academic subjects, but it consists of the totality 
of experiences that a pupil receives through manifold activities at school. 

(2) Curriculum must be sufficiently elastic and flexible to cater to 
variations in talents and aptitudes existing among different students. 

(3) It must be vitally and organically related to community life 
and its needs. It must prepare the pupils for healthy citizenship and 
enable them to make the best use of their educational experiences. 

(4) The curriculum should train the students not only for work 
but also for leisure. 

(5) The curriculum must present knowledge in an integrated way, 
unified and correlated with* other branches of knowledge. 

(6) It should make provision for vocational and technical courses 
of study. This will make education productive. Side by side, the 
students will be given general education. 

(7) The curriculum must enable the students to acquire social 
efficiency, helping them to live co-operatively. 

Integration of Curriculum. The study of different subjects of the 
curriculum should not be compartmentalised. Wherever possible, 
there should be correlation and integration in the study of different 
subjects. But this should be done in a natural way and to heighten the 
effect of instruction. The source of essential integration should be the 
expanding experiences and environment of the child. There should be 
differentiation in curriculum for boys and girls, and also for students 
belonging to urban and rural areas. This is essential to cater to their 
specific needs. 

Consideration for including different Subjects in the Curriculum. 

The curriculum should not place the claim of the environment over the 
child, nor the choice of the subjects to be included in the curriculum 
should be^conditioned only by their utilitarian values. The following 
are some of the considerations, which should guide us in our choice 
of different subjects in the curriculum : 
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(1) Subjects should provide diverse opportunities to develop the 
personalities of children. 

(2) The choice of the content should not sacrifice the growth and 
development of children. 

(3) Content should be selected from the point of view of the 
interests of children. 

(4) The law of appreciation should also govern the choke. 

(5) The subjects chosen must not be merely theoretical, but lhe> 
should al«o provide intellectual and physical activity. 

(6) They should bring aesthetic and intellectual advancement as 
well as moral and mental discipline. 

(7) The subjects chosen should give to pupils practical ski'Is. 

(8) They should cater to their present and future needs. 

The Curriculum at the Middle Stage. (1) Languages, (2) Social 
Studies. (3) General Science, (4) Mathematics, (5) Art and Music, 

(6) Craft, (7) Physical Education 

Co-curriculum. Todav, extra-curricular activities are not thought 
as a mere ‘side-show’ or ‘extra’ but they constitute an intcgial and 
inseparable part of the curiictilum. The aim of education is not only 
to impart a series of facts pertaining to different subiects. but is to 
ensure the fullest and manifold development of the individuality of 
children, along with enabling them to acquire social efficiency so that 
they can live in group life, co-operatively and jointly. Co-curriculum 
activities arc acquiring increasing significance in modern practices. 

Teacher’s Role in Curriculum. With the planning and formulating 
of the curriculum, the teachers, teaching the subjects, should be closely 
associated. 

Even an ideal curriculum with fail in thehandsofa"unimaginattve 
and lethargic teacher. A resourceful teacher will nottrea, ’ le curriculum 
as an end in itself but will make it the basis of all souno education. 

His Role. (1) To carry out the objectives and spirit underlying 
the curriculum. 

(2) To give equitable treatment to different subjects areas and to 
finish them within the allotted time. 

(3) To provide proper learning situations to children. 

(4) To develop the curriculum from known to unknown and from 
conciete to abstract, and further to relate it to the physical and social 
environment of children 

(5) To secure interaction between the personalities of children 

and his own personality. . . . 

(6) To direct proper educative experiences among them— activities 
chosen should-be well-selected and suitable for children. 

(7) To seek the co-operation of the parents. 

(8) To encourage active learning among them and to make 

children actual participants in the learning process. ^ 

(9) To ensure confidence in the pupils by»affbrding them educative 
freedom and to make them function democratically. 
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Religion and Education 

Introduction 

The clhcacy and uicfulncss of Religion as an elTective aid to 
educate children has been a matter of great controversy. Particularly, 
in our country, where people profess difierent religions, religious ins- 
truction in educational institutions bristles with many difficulties which 
arc peculiar. Here children profess different religions, and teachers 
also follow different religions. The introduction of religion in the 
school systems would lead to sharp controversies and unpleasant results 
which may not only be prejudicial to the growth of children but may 
poison the fountains of healthy citizenship leading to disruption of 
national unity and solidarity. Yet it is also true that our present 
system of education is devoid of any eternal values. It does not 
uplift children morally and spiritually to accept the challenge of new 
forces which are posed by the rapid advance of scientific and techno- 
logical advances of the present age. “Industrialism is stimulating two 
conflicting movements. On the one hand, it is uniting men by making 
them interdependent ; on the other, it is dividing men in a struggle 
for monopoly control of the social growth of international and national 
economies. Yet the basi^ of the race between world synthesis and 
atomisation is not simply a material one. Interpenetrating with the 
economic base is the ideational base”.i Religion and scientific 
teaching in our schools are essential, perhaps to restore the equilibrium 
of the world and to enable it to lead richer and fuller lives, which 
numerous po.ssibilities of science and education have brought within 
the easy reach of man. 

What is Religion ? 

The advantages of including ‘Religion’ in our scheme of study will 
depend on what we understand by religion and what values we set on 
it. Religion has been interpreted differently by difierent people. In 
religion, there is a tendency “to believe in the existence of absolute 
being in which all reality, hence all truth, is embodied. The ordinary 
man unable in his life to know absolute being is asked to accept beliefs 
about its nature’’.^ It is a system of dogmas and rites, a few infallible 
principles of symbols and rituals. “The religious person in this sense 


1 Madden Ward : Jiehj/ioua Value/- in Education, p. 1. 

a IbU, p. y. 
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is one who characteristically approaches life situations with an implicit 
faith that, no matter how good or bad these may be, something can 
be done to improve them.”i It is also likely that, “a man’s conduct 
may have in it a quality which we recognise as religious even when 
allengiance by him to a formal religion is lacking, or when he is 
antagnistic to formal religions, to all religious dogma and to all cultic 
practices.”* There are people who give religion a supernatural istic 
connotation. Such people look upon God as personal and self- 
existent. He permeates the whole Universe and is All-Powerful to 
shape and influence whole human life. They seek communion with 
Him through their thoughts, feelings, and actions. They believe that 
“religious experience is something unique and most gratifying”. This 
experience is morally and spiritually most ennobling and uplifting. 
This is the metaphysical conception of religion. It is obvious that 
such a study of religion cannot be explained in terms of curriculum 
nor it can be taught through text-books. It is rightly said that “if 
religious instruction of any kind is to have a place in the curriculum 
it should be as well taught and cflcctively planned as any other branch 
of study”." 

There is another group of people, those who give religion a social 
interpretation. They think that religion brings about social cohesion 
and cultural resurgence. “The individual’s relation to God is found 
in his relation to the social group.” The social bonds which unite 
people of all countiies transcends the narrov, bonds of different creeds, 
ideologies, traditions, and nationalities. Religion teaches us to treat 
the whole mankind as ‘Fratenity’. This brings into prominence the 
concept of ‘Universality of religions' wherein the essence of all religions 
urges human being to live co-operatively, infused with the spirit of 
‘Love and Let Live’. They advocate that “the fundamental verities 
common to all religions sliould be inculaUc ' and the t. uversal reli- 
gious sentiment of reverence and dependence on God cu ivated.” 

Morality and Religion 

There is yet another group of people who take a very realistic and 
practical view of religion, which is neither dogmatic nor orthodox. 
They give a moral interpretation to religion. According to them, 
religion and morality are inseparable. Morality is the essence of all 
true religion. Moral values grow from religious fervour and beliefs. 
It is believed that the standards of right and wrong prevalent in any 
society have their ultimate source in religion and are merely approxi- 
mation to those expounded and prescribed by it Morality, in 

other words, has its roots in religion and moral progress depends 
ultimately on the religious attitudes of the individual or nation, that 
is, on their conception of the moral relations of God and man.”^ 
Benjamin Kidd, the eminent sociologi.st, said that religion gave morals 


1 Ihil, p. 9. 

2 Ihid, p. 8. 

3 Spent Report, p. 208 (England). • 

* Mohiyuddin. M. Sultan & Siddalingaiya, M. : S(hool On/anitation an I 
Management, p. 135. 
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their vitality and effectiveness. Bertrand Russell admits that religion 
is “the source of the sense of social obligation.”! 

Religion creates proper climate among people to cultivate the 
proper outlook on life which leads to moral virtues. It stimulates 
human thoughts and actions to worthier goals and ends. The fear of 
God inhibits evil and wicked tendencies. It spurs ‘man’ to fight the 
beastly within himself. Ego is curbed and self-enlightenment and self- 
realisation come to ‘grip the conscience of man’. Many educational 
thinkers plead that religious instruction is the basis of instruction of 
all true morality. “The character transforming influence of this new 
approach is evident particularly where the school population is 
heterogeneous and diverse in composition. It has injected into these 
communities a spirit of unity and mutual acceptance that is basic for 
the moral and mental health of the young.”® 

But this view is contested by others. They say that, to be moral, 
it is not essential that one should be religious in the orthodox sense. 
Religion in its broadest sense is liberal education which gives people 
breadth of vision and catholicity of outlook. Religion in its scope is 
very often narrowed, white a code of ethics and morality may be very 
broad-based to include social, civic, national, and international duties, 
and may foster such traits of personality as self-respect, uprightness, 
self-reliance and co-operation, which may not be overtly preached by 
many religions. Moral education confined to the bounds of religion 
may be sectarian and sectional. But religion in the broad sense is 
complementary to morality. “In this broad sense of region and 
morality it will be seen that the distinction between the two vanishes. 
Morality becomes implicity religious and religion the broad informing 
principle of man’s whole eonduct.”® Religion teaches the important 
truths about the world, man, and God, and this embodies all tenets of 
morality. “Today, it is the conviction, if it is to produce and 
maintain a high degree of civilisation and to safeguard against political 
lapses into barbarism, it must be based on religion.”* 

Religion gives proper prospective to people and they imbibe 
through it rationality to live gracefully. Without religion (in its 
broad sense, consisting of certain veritable principles) “the laws of 
the jungle prevail and reliance is placed on naked, brute force in the 
control of life, which as Hobbes put it,* become nasty, brutish, and 
short.” When subjective values rather than absolute moral law 
establishes the norms of behaviour, the world becomes one in which 
might makes right.® The philosopher educationist of Italy has rightly 
said, “National cultures, have never been more conscious than now of 
the higher needs of the mind, needs that are not only aesthetic and 
abstractly intellectual but also ethical and religious. For a school 


r Bertrand Russell : Education and Social Order, p. lOl . 

* Thayer, V. T. : Religion in Public Education, p. 17. , 

s Mohiyuddin & Siddalingaiya : School Organisation and Management, pp. 137- 
138. ‘ t 

* Ross, James S. : Oroundwork of Educational Theory, p. 240. 

* Madden Ward : Religion Values in Education, p. 3. , 
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without an ethical and religious content is an absurdity.” ‘ By religion, 
we .should not understand merely a set of dogmas and religious beliefs. 
“It is a faith that goodness, love, beauty, and truth are the greatest 
things in life. In our efforts to attain and establish these in our 
individual lives and society, there is a power that helps us and guides 
us ; a power, moreover, whose purpose we are helping to fulfil as we 
Use our bodily, mental, spiritual strength to bring goodness, beauty, 
and truth into our own lives and into the lives of others.” 

Religion and Education 

Religion and education are intimately connected. A true system of 
education endeavours to foster those values among people which form 
the spirit and underlying philosophy of all the religions of the world. 

Religion and education are natural allies. Both recognise and 
have to do with the spiritual as against an exclusively material atten- 
tion to the physical. Both seek to emancipate man not from contact 
with his environment, but from slavery to it, to enlarge his horizon 
and quicken his aspirations.^ Education aims at giving people a 
liberality ot visxon and a catholicity of outlook. It influences the 
behaviour pattern of individuals by fostering in them a sense of 
true values which are provided by religion. Without such value, 
human conduct is likely to be erratic and morally vulnerable. Religion 
teaches us tolerance, equality, and humanity. A wise teacher can 
inspire a religious devotion to democratic ideal— a respect for the 
worth and integrity of human beings, an uncommon faith in the 
potentialities of common man, a conviction that people realise their 
best selves in the process of serving others.^ The spirit of true 
religion should constitute the abiding educational philosophy which 
all school systems stand to achieve.* In our country, the concept of 
secular democracy, which holdx out equal opportunities b' ‘he people, 
is itself based on the right religious spirit. In our educational 
institutions, we should bring home to the children how freedom and 
democracy will depend on how we are prepared to rest.ict our actions 
for the common good and to discharge our duties in order to claim 
our rights. “The way to freedom is to develop in our citizens the 
habits and skills of practical judgment which enable them to make up 
their own minds both as a social polity and to the conduct of their 
personal lives. The way to equality is to foster respect for individual 
differences and to value differences foi the contribution and stimulation 
they can give to the activities and ideas of society.”^ 

Another link between religion and education is provided by man's 
culture which constitutes an integral part of religion and by its impact 


1 Quoted by I. L. Kandel in Studies in Comparative Education, p. 459. 

2 Eurton, F. D. : Education in Democratic World, p. 105. 

* Thayer, V. L. : Religion in Public Education, pp. 1-2. 
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on the lives of the peoj 'e. Culture must also find a place in our courses 
of studies. For a scboc\ without an ethical and religious content, is 
an absurdity. So religion must form ah integral part of cuniculum. 

In the complex world of today, naturalism and pragmatism cannot 
sustain the moral values of 1 / They will not provide the ‘driving 
urge’ to people to hold fast tt> real values of life. A mere humanistic 
approach to education is too cool and lukewarm a philosophy 
to rescue man from the moral and spiritual collapse that confronts 
him. 

“Humanism must be securely founded on something which supports 
and sustains il ; it cannot of itself endure. If it is not built on a 
rock, it is powerless to produce permanently satisfactory results and 
therefore, on pra^atic grounds it stands condemned. It is obvious 
that “worthiest aims and movements in education are those which 
derive not from naturalism or pragmatism but from an idealistic 
philosophy of values, '^ruth, beauty, and goodness are considered to 
be absolutes inherent in the constitution of the spiritual universe ; and 

man can fulfil himself only by seeking and finding these absolutes 

Education, therefore, must, above all else, set the feet of youth on the 
road to the things that are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good 
report”.® It is abundantly clear, that “only religion can give us a 
clear vision of the ultimate goal” and the content and method of 
education should devise effective measures to realise this. “The task 
of the school then, is the double one of promoting the creative social 
act and of helping the child develop a growing set of ideals by which 
to live” ® The statement of Harold Laski is really fi*U of meaning, 
when he said that school is the gateway of salvation. 

The Aim of Religious Education 

(1) An educational system to be morally effective and to inspire 
the pupils to a high moral endeavour must rest on a sound religious 
foundation. It is widely believed that no society can survive without 
moral order. The true function of our educational institutions is not 
merely to equip students with some modicum of knowledge and 
information of a theoretical nature, but on the other hand, the 
continuing purpose of education is the development of moral and 
spiritual values among the pupils. Standards of right and wrong 
which give perspective to a balanced and happy living have their 
ultimate source in religion. These stimulate in them moti\cs of 
action and constant effort. “Religion furnishes supernatural sanctions, 
the promise of heaven or the threat of hell. Without these, morality 
tends to become a matter of mere cold calculation and to outwitting 
the categoric imperatives of morality with complete abandonment of 
self-control.” It is said, “Without religion no morals”.* 


i Ross, James S. : Groundwork of hiducationai Theory, p. 238. 
s Ibid, pp. 238-239. 

3 Madden Ward : Religious Values in Education, p. 52. 

4 “It has become abundantly evident that the neglect of moral considerations 
and the following of an easy-going, short-term expediency bring disaster in 

(Contd.) 
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(2) These days, education is construed m broad terms. It is an 
instrument to make people enlightened and progressive, good and 
noble, taking a wider view of life, all contributing to the collective good, 
subordinating their personal selfishness and aggrandisement. Religion 
and its instruction will sublimate human values a id approach. 

(3) “Education for religious quality in expciicncc should build 
into the characters of children, the power to mobilise and organise 
their life energies for the rcalisiUion of the growing body of ideal 
value to which they become committed. The abdity to act decisively, 
effectively, and courageously on behalf of tested ideals is the ultimate 

test of religious devotion to them Religious strength of character 

includes humility, which recognises one’s inevitable fallibility and 
submits to the corrective process of group thinking and co-operative 
action.”! 

(4) Ryburn, while discussing the constituents of tlemocratic educa- 
tion in India, rightly says that religion plays an outstanding part in 
the daily lives of the people and the work of school for demo- 
cracy will be g'^eatlv facilitated through it. Ross has also advocated 
religious instruction "to set the youth on the road to the higher values 
of life, e, g., truth, beauty and goodness’. “The tendency in recent 
years to conceive democracy in moral as well as political terms likewise 
prompts many to argue that democracy as well as morality must be 
grounded in conventional religion.’’^ The youth of the country must be 
educated for developing character and responding to moral principles 
implicit in democracy. “Basically religion is concerned with two funda- 
mental ideasor experiences : first, man’s relationship to God, and second, 
his relationship to the universe about him, including his fellowmen..-. 
We can help each youth of the nation to become aware that there is 
something than himself... When the schools have taught ibis funda- 
mental idea of the existence of God, Supreme Being, V o, in the 
definition of the multitudes, is omnipotent, omniscient, all-mt:ciful, all- 
loving and just. Who presides over the destinies of men, they have 
given a firm anchorage to youth. ”3 

(5) Dr. Radhakrishnan, while talking about his philosophy of 
true education says, that one of the functions of education is to per- 
petuate our culture, to reconstruct it in the light of modern needs, to 
produce and maintain a high degree of civilisation and safeguard it 
against periodic lapses into barbarism. According to him, education 
can perfonn this function only if it is based on religion. 

(6) Dr. Ernest J. Chave says that religious instruction in our 
schools will infuse among pupils “a sense of the worth of persons, 


train to nations, whatever may be the case with individuais. The only 
philosophy that can be expedient in the long run must accord with ‘the 
natural laws of the spiritual world’.” (Ross, James S. : Groundwork of Edu- 
cational Theory, p. 238). 

• Madden Ward : Religious Values in Education, p. 139. 

2 Thayer, V. T. : Religion in I’ublic Education, p, 76. 

3 Superintendent of Schools of Atlanta (Georgia, U.S. A.), Quoted by J. Paul 
Williams, op. ctt., p, 143. 

E.T. 21 
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developing social sensitivity, growth in appreciation of the unive^ 
growth in the sense of responsibility and accountability, recognition 
that the guest of truth and the realisation of ideals is a show and end- 
less pursuit, development of a working of philosophy of life, observance 
of special times and ceremonies and development of adequate means 
of expression of spiritual values and ideals”. The school can explore 
the possibilities of religion as a principle of the integration of educa- 
tion and the culture. According to Bower, religion has one of its 
functions the task of re-valuing interests and activities so as “to unite 
them into a total meaning and worth of life in terms of its responsible 
relation to God.”i 

(7) Religion gives our children proper values to see things in their 
right perspective. It helps to develop the total personality of the child. 
“An education designed to influence character must go deeper than is 
permitted by experiences confined to the printed page or to mere talk 
in the class-room. In order to become directive forces in an indivi- 
dual’s life, ideals and ideas require both outlets for action and oppor- 
tunities to control action. The school must, therefore, concern itself 
with the whole child and no child can become whole without instruc- 
tion in religion.”^ 

People all over the world have come to realise that religious instruc- 
tions must constitute an integral and inseparable part of curriculum 
and methods of study. The opinions of people, however, differ in 
the form and complexion of religious instruction. Except in Russia, 
v\ here religious education is looked with disfavour, the present trend, 
e\en in the materialistic countries of the West, is in the direction of 
including religion in the curricula of schools. 

Narrow Religious Instruction may do Harm 

(1) As mentioned above, the content and form of religious instruc- 
tion should be broad-based. It should neither be formal nor institu- 
tional in nature. It should strive to foster among the pupils sense of 
‘unity of all religions’ and ‘their ennobling potentialities for the moral 
emancipation of mankind’. It should scrupulously avoid ‘accentuating 
differences among different communities’. Any sectarian and theo- 
logical approach in imparting religious instruction in our schools may 
do more harm than good. Instead of bringing breadth of vision and 
liberal outlook, it would produce narrow sympathies and sectional 
interests which will endanger national unity and solidarity. 

(2) “Religion as a structure of special doctrine has often inhibited 
the development of religious quality in life and experience. Its tendency 
to focus man’s attention upon an unknowable supernatural world has 
diverted his energies from the task of improving the quality of actual 
life and existence. The rigidity of its structures has stffled, rather than 
released, his creativity. It has placed claims upon him, which far 
from enlarging his sense of community and helping him approach the 


1 Thayer, V. T. : Religion in Pvblic Education, p. 98. 

2 Ibid, p. 99. 
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world with an open generous attitude, have often made him a tower of 
arrogance, intolerant of his fellowmen.”^ 

(3) Dogmatic religious instruction may generate unhealthy out- 
look and attitudes among children, and religious instruction, in its 
narrow sense, may run counter to the ideals of all good education- 
citizenship, unity, harmony, catholicity of outlook — and may doom 
them perpetually to morbid sentiments and narrow loyalties beyond 
any chances of subsequent redemption. “Such instruction only deve- 
lops conflict in the emotional life of the adolescent who, left to himself, 
may not be able to resolve it, but may simply go under it. The result 
will inevitably be either the creation of a dual personality — broad, 
liberal and tolerant in all secular matters, and narrow, bigoted and 
intolerant in matters related to religion.”* 

(4) Religious instruction will involve big problems of finances 
and enlightened teachers. The present age is the age of tensions and 
it is wise that “the school in matters of religion should not go beyond 
this exchange of information and the furthering of attitudes of mutual 
respect. Ir.3*'‘iirtion designed to bring commitment to one religion or 
another belongs outside the school”. 

(5) “Bearing in mind the losses and inconveniences of our time 
as best we may, it is the part of men to labour persistently and patiently 
for the transformation of all practical instrumentalities of education 
till they are in harmony with these ideals. Till these ends are farther 
along than we can honestly claim them to be present, it is better that 
our schools should do nothing than that they should do wrong things. 
It is better for them to confine themselves to their obvious urgent tasks 
than that they should, under the name of spiritual culture form habits 
of mind which are at war with the habit of mind congruous with 
democracy and with science. It is not la-^mess noi cy- cism which 
calls for this policy ; it is honesty, courage, sobriety and '.lith.”* 

Historical Retrospect 

If we study history, we find that religious and moral principles 
always influenced, and at times, directed the educational aims, courses 
of study, and methods of teaching, in the West, the Chutch was the 
main educational agency for the educational and moral emancipation 
of the people. The Church showed them the path of reason and light, 
which helped the people to cultivate the art of living peacefully and 
co-operatively. It tended to bring unity in them. Monks were selfless 
teachers, in England. Reformation invested the Church with the 
responsibility to educate the people, which function it performed more 
widely and effectively in subsequent years. In the nineteenth century, 
the emphasis on intellect and reason gave a little setback to the impar- 
ting of orthodox religious instruction and it “produced a wave of secu- 
larism which had profound effects in the first decades on popular 
education”. To avoid the edge of sharp controversy and to stabilise 


1 Madden Ward : Seligiotu Values in Education, 

s Mohiyuddin, M. Sultan : School Organisation and Management, p. 148. 

* Joseph Rataer : The School and Religion in John Dewey's Philosophy, p, 706. 
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religious instruction as a regular and acceptable feature of state 
curriculum, Cowper-Temple clause in the Act of 1879 was passed 
which laid down that no religious catechism or religious formulary, 
distinctive of any particular denomination shall be taught in schools “ 
which receive state aid.” 

In recent years, the representatives of different denominations in 
conjuction with the local authorities have endeavoured to formulate 
agreed syllabus of religious instruction. In 1939, the Consultative 
Committee on Secondary Education said that, "there is a wide and 
genuine recognition of the value and importance of religious instruc- 
tion and the teaching of Scriptures in schools and that the time is 
favourable for a fresh consideration of the place that they should 
occupy in the education of boys and girls of Secondary school age”.t 
In America, the ‘Religious School Movement’, ‘The Secondary School 
Movement’ and ‘Character Cducjition Movement’ in the twentieth 
century gave a great fillip to the introduction of religious instruction 
in schools. ‘‘To attain this rare combination of religious neutrality 
on the one hand and positive education in the ideals of American 
democracy on the other, has been a long and slow process. It marks 
the evolution of .the school from a sectarian with narrow, religious 
interests into the non-sectarian school and finally into the secular 
school of today.”* 

Today, imparting of religious instruction in its broad and liberal 
form is the most successful and conspicuous feature of American 
system of education.” The character-transforming in this new approach 
is evident particularly where the school population is heterogeneous 
and diverse in composition. It has injected into these communities 
a spirit of unity and mutual acceptance that is basic for the moral and 
mental health of the young. Here initial differences in race and 
religion are not allowed, to congeal with that haunting sense of differ- 
ence which generates false notions of inferiority and superiority.”^ 
The Second World War and the frustration and destruction following 
it have given the imparting of religious instruction in the schools of 
the West, a greater impetus. 

Religious Education in India 

In India and other countries of the East, religious education 
always constituted an intergal part of the curriculum and mode of 
instruction. The basis of educational system was throughout religious 
and the scheme of education tried to foster a spirit of piety and 
righteousness among the pupils. Radha Kuraud Mookerji, in his 
book ‘Ancient Indian Education’ rightly remarks that learning in 
India through the ages had been prized and pursued not for its own 
sake but for the sake and part of religion. It was sought as the 
means of salvation or self-realisation as the highest end of life, viz.. 


1 Ross, James S. : Ground ivork of Educational, p. 241. 

2 Sprna Report, p. 206. 

Thayer, V, T. : Religion in Publii Education, p. 2. 
a /MJ, p. 71. 
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Mukti or Emancipation. Through education, higher values were 
sought to be cultivated. In the Muslim period of Indian history, the 
schools were under the Muslim theologians and in their Makhtabs, 
the study of the holy Quran and religious doctrines formed the 
essential part of the curriculum. The aim of the formulation of 
curriculum and form of instruction had a religious bias. Their schools 
were denominational. 

During the British regime, religious instruction in schools was 
substituted by a form of moral instruction. As the country was 
inhabited by people professing dilferent religious and creeds, the 
government thought it expedient and ad\isablc to follow the policy of 
strict neutrality. Religious education was continued, however, to be 
imparted by Christian Missions. The education imparted had, there- 
fore, a secular basis and it did not militate against the different creeds 
professed by different pupils. But people in the country were accu- 
stomed to different traditions. They had so far been nurtured on 
religious rradition«. Religion and culture had become an essential 
constituent of their life. So, the British system of education was 
very often denounced as ‘godless* and so many denominational insti- 
tutions wf . ' cpf up in different parts of the country. The people had 
apprehensions that if any system of education did not base itself on 
religion, its ennobling spirit would fail to develop the personalities of 
children and they would lack the equipment and proficiency to per- 
form their rightful functions. Even the different Commissions and 
Committees of Enquiry from the Hunter Commission of 1882 down 
to the Punjab University Commission oi 1933 pleaded for giving 
education a definite religious and theistic bias. The Punjab University 
Commission says, “Ft quickly became clear to observant minds that 
the introduction of Western learning, without any official sanction 
or recognition, was bound to lead to untoward results.^ The increas- 
ing indiscipline in schools and mounting anarchy in individual and 
social life of the country was attributed to this lack * f religious bias 
in education. Democracy concedes the right of religious freedom to 
individuals. Not only the private agencies be encouraged to impart 
religious instruction, “but the states should also provide religious 
instruction for pupils of different religious groups in the schools 
managed by them.” 

It may present difficulties and create problems in a Secular State 

India is a country of many faiths and religions. It believes in the 
principle of secularism by which people enjoy an unfettered freedom 
of worship according to their beliefs, and the State scrupulously avoids 
interfering with their religious professions and practices. The govern- 
ment at present is shouldering increasing responsibilities for the 
education of the people. In one single school, there may be students 
professing different faiths and religions and to make the schools 
conform to a particular form of religious instruction may be ‘full of 
great danger and mischief. Such imparting of religious instruction 


1 


Ibid, p. 21, 
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may be a source of discontent and internal trouble which may mar 
the instructional tone of the institutions. Different Commissions on 
the reorganisation of our educational system have, therefore, been 
averse to introducing formal ifligious instruction in our educational 
institutions. 

It is believed that formal religious instruction will make the 
students bigoted and communal in outlook, narrow-minded and 
dogmatic in their approach. Our educational institutions have so far 
failed to make our students broad-minded and catholic in their out- 
look. Narrow barriers of caste, creed, and religion have unfortu- 
nately separated different communities, preventing them from living 
in mutual collaboration and amity. Imparting of religious instruction 
in the narrow sense in our institutions will encourage and create very 
unhealthy repercussions in the growth of common Indian nationhood. 
The Report of the Central Advisory Board stresses the formation of 
sound character as the aim of ail true educational endeavour and it 
envisages religion in a ve.y broad sense inspiring our educational 
system, and does not differentiate between religion and ethics. Accord- 
ing to it, religion is not an effective agency for education if it is 
simply tagged on to the curriculum as a sort of extra. “The function 
of religion can be successfully accomplished only if it supplies the 
whole attitude and dynamism of the education that is given. It must 
be woven into the whole programme of the school, expressing itself 
in every activity of the school.’' It is on account of this that 
Mahatma Gandhi, in his scheme of basic education, omits religious 
instruction as a part of curricu'um. The educational trend today 
seems to be towards non-denominational institutions, hos^table to 
all religious opinions and partial to none. The schools believe in the 
existence of religious ideals, but these are universal in their impact 
and application. These foster a spirit of sympathy, tolerance, friend- 
liness, and brotherhood. They offer a spectacle of unity in religious 
diversity. Such a instruction is not confined, or does not rigidly 
conform to, some set mould or caste, nor form patchwork of any 
religious view but rather, forms the moral, ethical, and spiritual 
values, which are shared by the membeis of all religious faiths. 

Precautions while Introducing Religious Education in Schools 

( 1 ) Religious instruction should be uniformly imparted. Instiuc- 
tion in the form of mere religious dogmas or theological principles 
will be of no avail as the students will not understand their true 
implication. Virtue and piety cannot be imposed upon students. They 
have to be cultivated or imbibed in the personalities of the students. 
The true spirit of religion is to be inspired. What is the essence of 
all great religions ? Their gist is : to speak the truth, to act honestly, 
to fight for the cause, to help the needy and aggrieved, to avoid 
immoral and vicious ways, and to love all humanity. Surely the most 
effective way of giving religious instruction is to provide the students 
with diverge situations, where they unconsciously imbibe the noble 
tenets of ail religions.* Let them read biographies of great saints 
and spiritual leaders, celebrate their birthdays and join and participate 
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in religious festivals. But the educational institutions should take a 
precaution, that this instruction is not formalised, that it is not merely 
theoretical or abstract ; it should rather be realistic, enabling the 
students to understand and appreciate its bearing on their own 
lives.i 

(2) Religious instruction imparted to our students should not 
highlight the differences in different religions and faiths, and avoid 
entering into religious controversies. This would accentuate religious 
antagonisms among different communities. Religious instruction 
should be of a non-denominational and universal type, emphasising 
the fundamental unity of all religions and fostering a broad religious 
attitude. Mahatma Gandhi stressed the same point when he said, 
‘‘Fundamental principles of ethics arc common to all religions. These 
should be certainly taught to the students and that should be regarded 
as adequate religious instruction so far as schools under the "Wardha 
Schemes are concerned.” 

(3) The method and content of religious instruction should be 
graded. It should be concrete and specific and should vary with the 
different requ*r''ments of children of varying ages. Inthcprimaiy 
and the middle stages, the didactic approach should be avoided. 
Religious stories, biographies, parables, legends, and fables may be 
widely used. But with adolescents, who develop critical attitudes, it 
should co-ordinate their actual experiences It -hould be based on 
fact and observation and not on dogma oi affirmation. Religious 
ideals are more effectively caught than taught. 

(4) Religion should be much more than a subject on the time- 
table. It is not fractional in nature which can be doled out in weekly 
or daily sermons or speeches. ‘‘It must be an activity and a spirit 
prevading the whole life and woik in school.” 

Conclusion 

To conclude, therefoie, religious and moral instruction, it has to 
yield proper results, must be conceived imaginatively and planned 
effectively. Little permanent value can be achieved by taking uni elat- 
ed and isolated facts and imposing a moral. This approach will have 
neither appeal nor effect. It will be superficial and only in name. Its 
real import will not be appreciated. Today, we need teachers who 
are enlightened, well-read, and resourceful to perform this function. 
“They have now to fulfil a function wider and more important. Their 
puiposp is nothing less than turning out from their walls a steady 
supply of men and women who will leaven the whole lump of national 
education not by disseminating distinctive and exclusive dogmas but 
by themselves being broad-minded, large-hearted, sincere 


1 “That moral and humanistic education should form an integral part of our 
education ; students should be taught the fundamental truth common to all 
religions. Illustrations of these fundamental truths should be taken .from 
all religions and ethical movements with a view to emphasise their, esseritial 
unity”. [Report oj Uk Seayndary Krlucalton ReorgaiHtiatton ComtnUhe, Vtiar 
Piadeth (1953), p 56]. 

* Ross, James S ; Groundviork of Edw utxonal Theory, pp. 252-53. ^ 
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To quote the Education Commission’s Report on the subject, 
“it is necessary for a multi-religious democratic state to promote a 
tolerant study of all reUgious so that its citizens can understand each 
other better and live amicably together A Syllabus giving well-chosen 
information about each of the major religious should be included as 
a part of the course in citizen^ip or as part of general education to 
be introduced in schools and colleges upto the first degree. It should 
highlight the fundamental similarities in the great religious of the world 
and the emphasis they place on the cultivation of certain broadly 
comparable and moral and spiritual values. It would be a great 
advantage to have a common course on this subject in all parts of the 
country and common textbooks which should be prepared at the 
national level by the competent and suitable experts in each religion.”^ 

In view of the provision of the Constitution of the Secular State, 
religious instruction cannot be given in schools, except on a voluntary 
basis and outside the regular school hours ; such instructions should be 
gi\ en to the children of a particular faith and with the consent of the 
parents and managements concerned.® The school kept fiee from secta- 
rian domination is the proper institution for promoting the enterprise. 

S u mm ary 

The place of religion in education is a controversial issue, parti- 
cularly so in our country, which is inhabited by people of different 
religions. 

It is said that our present system of education is devoid of any 
enternal values. It does not uplift children morally and spiritually. 
Religion will help people in li\ing richer and fuller lives. 

What is Religion? (1) A belief in the existence of an Absolute 
Being. 

(2) To come it is a system of dogmas and rites. 

(3) Supcrnaturalistic conception of religion implies people looking 
upon God as personal and self-existent. 

(4) Social interpretation of religion is that religion brings about 
social cohesion and cultural resurgence. 

Morality and Religion. Morality and religion arc inseparable. 
Moralrty is the essence of all true religions. Moral values grow 
out of religious beliefs and fervour. “Morality has its roots in religion 
and moral progress depends ultimately on the religious attitirdc of 
the individual or nation, that is, on their coneeption of the moral 
relations of God and man.” 

But this view is contested by others. A man may be moral 
without being religious. True religion teaches important truths about 
the wor'd, man and God, and this embodies all tenets of morality. 

Religion and Education. Religion and education are intimately 
connected. 

c 
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(1) Both religion and education seek to build true values in man 
and emancipate him. 

(2) Education through its content and methods of instruction 
seeks to achieve the true spirit and objectives of religion. 

(3) Link between culture and education is obvious. Culture is 
influenced by religion and its traditions. 

(4) Idealistic philosophy of education is the right approach. 

The Aim of Religious Education. (1) It inspires the pupils to 
a high moral endeavour. It also develops moral and spiritual values 
among them. Without religion, morality lends to become mean- 
ingless. 

(2) It makes people enlightened and progressive, taking a wider 
veiw of life, so that they learn to be tolerant and peace-loving, 
subordinating their selfish interests to the social and national good. 

(3) It helps to build the propeik character of the children and to 
infuse true values, such as humility and co-operative action. 

(4) It helps to build democratic traditions in the schools. It 
gives fi»-ri. '’«chorage to youths against the evils of life which make 
life full of conflict. 

(5) It helps to perpetuate our cu'lure and reconstruct it to meet 
the challenge of modern needs. 

(6) It helps the school to cxploie the “possibilities of religion as 
a principle of integration of education and culture”. 

(7) ft helps to develop the total personality to the child. No 
child can develop his personality to the full without instruction in 
religion. 

Narrow Religious Instruction may do barm. ( 1 ) Instead of bring- 
ing breadth of vision and liberal outlook it would produce narrow 
sympathies and sectional interests, which .vili endauge> national unity 
and solidarity. 

(2) By making man focus his attention upon an ‘unknowable 
supernatural world’, it has made man ignore his present life and its 
improvement. 

(3) It tends to create unhealthy outlooks and attitudes among 
children. It may also create conflict in the emotional life of 
children. 

(4) It may lead children to controversial matters, which are 
educationally injurious. 

(5) It will take away the schools from the tasks which are mure 
urgent and which need greater attention 

Historical Retrospect. (1) In the West, the Church has been 
the main educational agency for the education of children. 

(2) In the 19th century, there was a wave of seculasisrn in the 
field of education. Religious education was not to conform to a 
particular religion and sect. Its tone was to be non-sectarian. 
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(3) In America, religious instruction imparted in schools is 
general and liberal. It combines the principles of religious neutrality 
with the ideals of American democracy. 

(4) In Indian and other countries of the East, religious instruc- 
tion was an essential part of school curriculum and its teaching. In 
Ancient India, education was inspired by religion. During the 
Muslim period also, religious doctrines formed the essential part of 
the curriculum. The British adopted a policy of religious neutrality. 
There was great discontent against this. 

Its difRculties in a Secular State. (1) In one single school, there 
may be students piofessing different religions. 

(2) Religious instruction may be a source of great danger and 
mischief and might make the students bigoted and communal in 
outlook. 

(3) Formal religious instruction may not be useful. 

(4) It will generate class wars and will disrupt national unity. 

Precautions in imparting Religious Education. (I) Religious 

instruction should not be formally imparted. True religious spirit is 
to be caught and not taught. 

(2) Didactic approach, while imparting religious instruction, 
should be avoided. The students should imbibe and practise the 
true spirit of religion in different co-curricular and extra-curricular 
activities. 

(3) Religious instruction should not highlight the differences in 
different religions. It should emphasise the fundamental unity of all 
religions. 

(4) For the imparting. of religious instruction, tolerant, broad- 
mined and enlightened teachers are needed. 




Chapter 



Education and the Social Order 

Introduction 

Dewey, the Great Educational Philosopher said, that “Society exists 
through a process of transmission quite as much as biological life.”i 
Society is nurtured and stabilised by the creative force released and the 
moral values envisaged by its educational system. The various processes 
in different walks of life — economic, social, moral, intellectual, scienti- 
fic, and technological — can be attributed to our education and science. 
Without education, there would have been no enlightenment, no 
rationality, no progress. Man would have continued to live a life of 
the jungle, unciv:u.,cd, brutlih, factious, and wild. He could not have 
been able to build any Social Order at all. 

Education and Social Order 

(1) The establishment, continuity, and growth of society to its 
present stature, were possible through communicating to vounger 
generations those thoughts, feelings, and activities, which have 
sustained it and which have contributed to its dynamic and 
progressive character. With each generation something is added to 
the stock of social heritage which society passes on to the genera- 
tions to come. This is done through education. “What nutrition 
and reproduction are to physiological life, education is to social life”.2 
Society establishes different educational instiiuiions for co nunication 
of ideas, thoughts, feelings, ideals, hopes, standards, activiti s, customs, 
traditions to the younger generations and it maintains them “to pursue 
and disseminate among its members such knowledges, skills ideals, 
and habits as are essential to its perpetuation and to its constant deve- 
lopment.’’® 

Society sets up educational institutions to diffuse among its 
members those attitudes and dispositions which may enable them to 
participate efficiently in the life of the community and its different 
activities. Education secures their individual growth and develop- 
ment towards collective good. It fosters in the pupils those traits of 
character and personality which bring about their development and 
enrichment, “Education should not rem.iin confined to imparting 
bookish knowledge only, but it should embrace the diverse activities 


r Dewey, John : Democrucy and Educatton, p. 3. 

2 /bid. p.n. 

® Johnson, Franklin W. : op ai ,p. 16 
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of life SO that the youths may not emerge out of school as helpless 
and intellectual prigs but as practical men of the world, thoroughly 
acquainted with tbe problems of life and possessed of a will, courage, 
and ability to face and solve the daily problems of living. The 
function of educational institutions is “to help men and women to 
live fuller and happier lives in adjustment with their changing environ- 
ment to develop the best elements in their own culture, and to achieve 
the social and economic progress which will enable them to take their 
place in the world and to live together in peace. ”2 

But educational values are themselves conditioned, in their 
opperation, by the social order prevailing in the society around. These 
values are copiously reflected in the aims and values which it seeks 
to realise. They find expression in the courses of study, in the organi- 
sation of the co-curricular and extra-curricular acti^ities, and in 
methods of instruction. “No group or community can expect to play 
its role effectively and successfully in the modern world, unless its 
mind and behaviour have been attuned to this situation and its capa- 
city for progressive adjustment and adaption has been quickened and 
disciplined... For, educational problems do not take their birth in an 
academic vacuum ; they arise in response to, and gain their character- 
istic colour from the existing social, political, economic and moral 
climate."2 If the educational system fails to take cognizance of 
environmental conditions surrounding it, it can neither be gainful nor 
able to realise its true objectives. Instead of playing an educationally 
posUive role, educational institutions, in that case, will fail to give 
the youths of the country proper equipment and proficiency for the 
development of the society of which they are intergral’partf. They 
will also fail to meet successfully the challenge of new circumstances. 
Education, which is not geared to the needs and situations of the 
society, w ill be a liability instead of an asset worthy of acqui.sition. 
It will neither be able to reconstruct social order nor resuscitate 
cultuie, and give needed moral and socio-political patterns to the 
society. 

(2) “The entire history of education is a sobeiing demonstration 
of the truth that education often tends to lag behind the reanscent 
forces and needs of human lifc.”^ This results in glaring disparities 
betweea educational idealism and its actual practice. Very often, 
theoiy and action work in opposite directions. To illustrate, we are 
all unanimous that education should lead to a full and many-sided 
development of personality of the individuals, that it should inculcate 
among the youths of the nation ideals of worthy citizenship and 
vocational efticiency, that equal opportunities should be available 

to all and so on yet in our practice, we fall far below these 

cherished ideals. Our rigid beliefs and traditions, our petty prejudices 
and narrow parochialisms, self-interests, class distinctions, persistence 


1 Gaind. D. N. & Sharma, R. P. : School Admmisimtwn, p 86. 

* UNESCO : Fvndiimcnlnl Educatum, Description and Programme, Paris 1949, 
p 9 * 

3 Saiyidain^ K. G. : Education, Culture and the Social Order, p. 25. 

1 Ibid., p. 26. 
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of exploitive tendencies, and many other evils have constantly ham- 
pered our progress in different spheres of life. It is really pathetic 
that education, instead of effecting improvement in the social order 
and responding successfully in counteracting its negative and regressive 
character has helplessly acted as its handmaid. It has become a 
subservient tool in the hands of the state for pushing ahead its 
doctrines and ideals Education, in the modern world, tends to be a 
leactionary force, supporting the government, when it is conservative, 
and opposing it when it is progressive. Unfortunately, alsi), the 
elements of good citizenship which are emphasised in schools and 
universities arc the worst elements and not the best. What is 
emphasised most of all is patriotism in a somewhat militant foim : 
that is to say, a narrow devotion to the persons living elsewhere and 
willingness to further the interests of the persons in the chosen area 
by the use of military force. 

(3) Again “obsessed too often with an idea of ‘education for its 
own sake’ and a notion of the ‘true’ contend of the liberal education 
which failed to take note of the extent to which this curriculum 
designed to serve the vocational needs of a ruling class of cultivated 
amateurs, lui' not so far fully grasped its true social purpose.’’* 
Education will fail to shed its reformative and beneficent influence on 
the people and their different institutions if the educational and the 
social order are out of joint and if they do not drink from the source 
of common ideology. Scientific discoveries and inventions have 
placed at the disposal of mankind, numerous potentialities, which can 
work both for emancipation and destruction, survival and extinction. 
“For the first time in the civilisation of mankind, man finds himself 
in control of forces, which make possible for him to usher in an age of 
plenty instead of the ages of poverty and precarious living.’’* Edu- 
cation must rise equal to the new sense of perspective and values so 
that it effectively works for moral and intellectual dcve'op-.’ent of the 
individual in the society. Its philosophy and programn should be 
dynamic and adaptable enough to meet the needs of a rapidly chang- 
ing society. The function of all sound education is that it should 
provide to the individuals opportunities so that they learn to over- 
come the limitations of their social group and shape the social 
environment for their own good. 

(4) Education is surely a great conservative force, but it cannot 
function independently, unaffected and uninfluenced by the social 
order. Educational institutions arc in fact miniature replicas of the 
real society which they represent. In fact, their creative role is limi- 
ted by the environment which surrounds and which directs their idea- 
lism and organisation. The social order to the state at all times and 
in all countries has affected the educational aims and organisational 
patterns of education. “The state is conceived as an idealised metaphy- 
sical entity, over and above the individual citizen, superior to him in 


1 Bertrand Russell : Education and the Social Order, p» 19. 
t Clarke, F. : Edu'-ntion and Social Change, p. 35. 
s Saiyidain, K. G. : Education for Iniernattonal Understanding, p. 50. 
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every way, transcending all his desires It has a self-sufficient 

morality, which is, in thv last resort, the good and greater glory of the 
state itself. The logical outcome of .such a philosophy is the claim 
of the state to have absolute control over the lives and destinies of 
individual members, the asseirion of its right, and its bounden duty 
to mould them to a pattern whi h makes for its own preservation and 
enhancement.”^ It is, therefore, obvious that educational system has 
always been directed by the needs of the state. It is the state and 
the social order which determine what shall be taught in the edu- 
cational institutions and how it shall be taught. ‘Tn curriculum and 
method the watchwords have always been discipline, organisation, a 
willing acceptance to authority, a damping down of individuality.”* 
Under the circumstances, education becomes an officially directed 
activity losing all its creativeness. Thus, it does not cater to the 
psychological needs of children, nor is it made to pursue educationally 
valid objectives. Its over-all purpose is to serve the interests of the 
state and the social order, which are the masters it has to serve. For 
example, Sparta gave no attention to the individual as such ; each 
man was born, not for himself but for the country. The feudal 
aristocracy and clergymen also in different countries used education 
and its methods of instruction to preserve their vested interest and to 
exploit people to serve their interests. Education helped them in keep- 
ing people mental cowards, unenlightened and religious dependents. 

It is again through educational institutions and regimenting their 
court.es of study and forms of instruction that the ideals of Nazism, 
Communism and Fascism were instilled in the minds of the youths, 
in Germany, Russia, and Italy respectively. For many centuries, the 
government in England sought to perpetuate class distinctions through 
her schools. The philosophy of the idealised state found its theoreti- 
cal climax in the pages of Hegel. In Nazi Germany, “the totalitarian 
state compelled culture to sacrifice freedom and integrity at its blood- 
stained altar. Science was allowed freedom, not to pursue its quest 
for truth about nature but to conferring a more deadly efficiency on 
all the instruments of modern warfare ; philosophy was allowed free- 
dom not to speculate about the ultimate problems of life and values 
but to justify the political creed of the party in power and prove its 
superiority over all other political concepts.”® 

There is nothing morally wiong and educationally indefensible if 
education and its different institutions reflect the ideals and value of 
the social order expressed through the entity of the state. But such 
ideals should be in harmony with the accepted principles of morality, 
individual development and personality growth. These should not 
be repugnant to the concepts of international understanding and 
amity. They should not sacrifice historical truths to serve the interests 
of narrow nationalism or should give the youths wrong perspective by 
infusing in them narrow loyalties or parochial outlooks. Professor 


1 Ross, 5atnes S. l OrouttdztwJk of Educational Theory, p. 3. 
a Ibid. p 38. 

® Saiyidain, K. G. : Education for International Underatanding, p. S2. 
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Bagley has rightly said : “For the child social efficiency is the norm 
against which educational practice must be judged”. He considers 
that “this aim ought to have the position of primacy in a rational 
theory of education”.^ Education should inculcate in the youths the 
spirit of reliance and faith in themselves to act independently and cou- 
rageously. 

Education should help the community and the social order to 
improve its life and its social services. It should give the youth equip- 
ment and proper mental poise to judge things critically and in their 
right perspective. It should afford them diverse opportunities to 
imbibe healthy and educationally formative influences to grow to the 
full stature of the personalities. The school should serve as a labora- 
tory of various social experiences, whose worth and utility they will 
judge in spirit of utmost neutrality and objectivity. Education will thus 
become a creative force. It would transform the schools “into active 
genuine and living communities, where shared activity and purposeful 
planning arc caiefully pursued, and to the extent that we can guide 
our schools in this direction, we shall be forging them into instruments 
of social progress”.^ Mr. Hutchins in “hducation for Freedom” 
remarks *ho goodness of education is both a sign and effect of the 
goodness or badness of the society. If education is to be dynamic it 
must reflect the social growth of the community.” 

Ross has rightly concluded that “individuality is of no value and 
personality is meaningless apart from the social environment in which 
they are developed and made manifest. Self-realisation can be achieved 
only through social service and social ideals of real value can come into 
being only through free individuals who have developed valuable 
indi\iduality. 1 he circle cannot be broken. Education and social 
order arc intcr-dependent ; both act and react on each other.® 

Indian Education and Social Order 

In our country, society ha*' come to place more exae ng demands 
on the individuals. After a century and a half of foreign domination 
which has its consequences on al< the phases of national life its only 
recently that wc have emerged out as a free and sovereign nation to 
shape our affairs according to our needs and genius. The people arc 
bccom'ng politically more active and conscious and they are endea- 
vouring to compete in industrial and technical competency with the 
more advanced countries of the world. A change ha . come over in 
the outlook of the people and they realise that for the steady progress 
and development of the country, it is essential that the present structure 
of society should be regenerated. Industrial growth as a result of 
scientific inventions and the influx of population in urban areas arc 


1 Ross, James S. : Groundwork of Educational Theory, p. 42. 
a Ibid, p. 52. 

3 The educational institutions “should set as one of the universal goals of 
education the development of a ‘Sensitive social consciousness coircerning 
the need for desirable social changes and second, to prepare wefl-informcd 
and intelligent leaders who will know what changes are desirable.” (Cole, 
William E. : Sociology in Educational Practice, p. 408). 
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largely responsible for the complexity of modem life. Formerly, life 
was very simple and its needs were very few. Distances were a great 
barrier, means of transport and communication were few and restricted, 
family life was simple, people were mostly self-dei^ndent for making 
both ends meet. Today, with the development of scientific knowledge, 
time and distance have been conquered and restricted neighbourhoods 
have given way to large, unrestricted neighbourhoods. People have 
become more inter-dependent and their group life has consequently 
become complicated. Modern society thus places heavy demands 
upon its individuals not only for its progress and development but 
also for its survival. True happiness is possible only where the indi- 
vidual and sov.ial phases of living serve each other in true functional 
inter-dependence. No individual has any chances of developing his 
potentialities in a vacuum ; he can do that in and through the society 
of which he is a component member. Both have to safeguard the 
interests of each other. The society is not to exploit the individual 
in any way but rather it should atford him opportunities for the deve- 
lopment of his personality. They should strive their best to harmonise 
and subordinate their individual interests to broader national consi- 
derations. 

It is really unfortunate that, although we in India have attained 
freedom and democrarcy, we are not in a position to realise the 
meaning and concept of real democracy. We still lack equipment and 
training needed to make the best of the opportunities which have 
come within our reach after the attainment of independence. Our 
rigid and orthodox beliefs and traditions, our petty prejudices and 
narrow parochialisms, our class distinctions and coutinvigncc in the 
social life of many exploitive tendencies, such as black-marketing, 
corruption, jobbery hoarding and selfishness our narrow loyalties, 
linguism and regionalism etc., 'till mar the face of national life. Our 
educational system has not yet been able to combat successfully these 
evils. The common man in the country continues to suffer from the 
evils of poverty, uncnlightenment, and social injustice. Education for 
the new social order must meet this challenge boldly. It should work 
effectively to bring moral regeneration of the people to ensure its 
economic security and make people cultured and socially sensitive. 
Education of such a social order should envisage new possibilities. 
This implies education that caters for good life — an education that 
enables the young people to live a gracious and harmonious life with 
their fellow-beings ; in other words, an education that initiates the 
youth into the problems of life and gives them that ability and com- 
petence by which they may successfully participate in affairs of life 
helping themselves and also the society. To put it briefly, we stand 
in need of life-centred education today which alone can remove the 
artificial dichotomy between our reflection and our ideas and practices, 
between what we think and what we do.t 


r "It is^only through realistic— and therefore, life-centred education that this 
g' eat gulf between thinking and doing, between school and community can 
be permanently bridged and therefore forgotten. And unless the gulf is 
. (Contd.) 
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The Individual and Society^ 

From all that has been said above, it should be obvious that no 
individual can exist apart from society. The individual cannot rise 
to the full stature of his personality, nor can he make gainful use of 
his educational opportunities, if the environment surrounding him is 
not congenial for his growth and development. Tlie individual’s 
drives are satisfied within the framework of social institutions. In 
fact, “Man never exists in himself, he never lives as a true hermit. 
Man is the wrong word ; we should speak of ‘men’ and we should 
ground our every speculation about men on the concrete behaviour 
and relations of men as we find them. The most conspicuous feature 
of men and women is that they must be discussed in the plural ; they 
arc social by nature. The science of men will be the science of society’’.* 
In his living, his social and emotional outlook is conditioned by the 
group.® It needs no repetition to say, that ‘any educational system 
is dependent foi its values on the purposes of the community of which 
it is an institution. Educational reforms cannot be discussed in a 
vacuum, they are the outcome of changed community values. Social 
movements make changes in eduaitional provisions, methods, adminis- 
tration, and .i''i-icula imperative”. Education cannot keep aloof from 
the time and place. Education is a social act. It is never timeless 
or placeless. Social interaction gives it both direction and pattern. 
Social changes are reflected in the educational system. In learning, 
the receptivencss of the child, his ideas, and activities arc all condi- 
tioned by the society surrounding him. 

Education can have significance only when it makes the individual 
realise his relationship with the society and act accordingly. Indivi- 
dual boys and girls, men and women, cannot be separated as indepen- 
dent entities from the social entity. They are not “disinfected persona- 
lities”. escaping or having escaped the interaction of an “Omnivorous 
Society”. A child lives and grows in the social environ ’ment. The 
chief characteristics of the socially efficient individual are 

(1) Economic efficiency or ability to ‘pull his own weight’ in 
economic life ; (2) negative morality or the willingness to sacrifice his 
own desires when their gratification would interfere with the economic 
efficiency of others ; (3) positive morality or the willingness to sacrifice 
his own" desires when their gratification would not contribute directly 
or indirectly to social progress.* 

speedily eliminated, democracy in the Global Air Age may not long 
endure.” (Olsen, Edward G. : Srhool and Community, p. 20). 

1 Gaind, D. N. & Sharma, R. P. : School AdniiniMratum, pp. 86-87. (For 
details, refer to the chapter in the book titled ‘School and Community’. 

2 Roberts Cohtn: Essay on the Marxist Philonophy of Edvration., The Fifty- 
fourth Yearbook of the National Society for th'’ Stwiy of Education ; Modern 
Philosophies and Education, pp. l'’7-78. 

3 “Education is the consciously controlled process whereby some behaviours 
are produced in the person, and through the person within the group”. 
Education “makes for moie effective participation in the total piocess of 
social interaction whether in terms of social, economic, health or any other 
desirable human value.” (Brown, Francis, J. : Educational Socioloft/, p. 168) 

* Professor Baglcy : Educatiorud Valuer, pp. 107-108. ' 

E. T. 22 
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Education in order to be efficient, must respond successfully to social 
impulses and change. Such changes may be political, economic, or 
social. The modification witnessed in the formulation of curriculum 
and modes of instruction are as much a product of the changed social 
situations as an effort to enable the individual to fit in his environ- 
ment. In our country, the scheme of Basic education, multi-purpose 
schools, and Janta colleges were the results of new circumstances, 
flowing in the wake of independence and its social and economic 
impact. Education should check social attitudes which threaten the 
well-being, stability, and efficiency of society. 

The school is a social institution and, consequently, it becomes its 
responsibility to initiate the children into the process of the society. 
It must give children sufficient equipment and proficiency to be active 
participants in the national life and to effect improvement in the social 
order.t The traditional system of education has so far existed aloof 
from the cross-currents of life. It has conceived education in narrow 
and circumscribed terms restricting it to the precincts of the four 
walls of the school with teachers hammering out knowledge into the 
minds of children almost capriciously and haphazardly using authori- 
tarian practices, believing in uniformity and indoctrination, and there- 
by arresting the process of their natural growth. The social aim of 
education endeavours to give the individual social proficiency through 
which he comes to imbibe worthy traits of character like co-operative- 
uess, tolerance, and mutual understanding, etc. Education of man in 
relation to society is a means to an end, rather than an end in itself. 
The ultimate purpose is to develop the individual and enable him to 
fuithcr the social good. The perfection of the individqgl is judged in 
relation to his environment and society. An individual is an integral 
constituent of society and his own development will remain incomplete 
unless the society around him has a progressive basis. Raymont has 
rightly pointed out that, “the isolated individual is a figment of the 
imagination". Education in order to be efficacious must inspire the 
individuals with a sense of social cohesion and social service so that 
the individuals learn to subordinate their own interests for the good of 
the society. The social aim of education fosters in the individual traits 
of givod citizenship and democratic living so that an individual tells 
his opinions frankly and receives other people’s opinions with a sense 
of understanding. President Roosevelt, once observed : “We test 
the worth of all men and women by their contribution to the welfare 
of men and community.”* 

1 "Si-hools ought to stiess the duties and lesponsibililies of individual citizen; 
they ought to train their pupils in the spirit of cheerful willing and effective 

SCI vice They vvHl thenisclvcs be model corr.niunitics.” (Ross, James S. : 

fr/oi(H(iu'orL of K<fucitfion(il Thiory^ pp. 43-44). 

2 “hducation must develop his individuality which may interact fruitfully and 
dynamically with the environment. 1 his individuality does not grow in a 
vacuum ; it must draw its strength and sustenance from its interaction with 
i^ie forces operating in the world around. If education confines itself to the 
nan ow groove of the traditional school subjects and activities and remains 
complacently indilTcscnt to these wider issues the students will grow up 

(CoEtd.) 
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All educational administrators and thinkers today have recognised 
that the school ia not an isolated, segregated institution with certain 
Specific functions which no other institutions can perform, but it is a 
part and parcel of the general social fabric and hence only a species 
under the genus, the social institutionalism. “The good school prog- 
ramme stems from community needs as an integral part of the hte ot 
the people. It is made by, for, and of those it would serve. i Kandc 
regards the school largely an agent for the transmission ol cultural 
heritage. “The schools exist to accelerate the impact of the essential 
aspects of the culture which prevails in the society. Harold Rugg 
conceives the school as an enterprise in living, both social and 
personal.” 

The School as a Miniature Society 

From all that has been said above, it is quite clear that the school 
is a place where children are to get not bookish knowledge only, but 
where thev get ample opportunities tor developing those mental and 
moral dispositions that arc essential for titting individuals for sharing 
and participaviiig in conjoint social activities. Bookish knowledge 
can never be gainful enogh to make the individual practical and socially 
responsive to take his rightful place in the society. Only a programme 
of life-centred education which trains the youth for life by giving him 
opportunitic'; for pralicipating in the activities of life can enable the 
individual to face problems of life with courage and dctcimination. 
It iv unfortunate that a great gulf separates the school and society in 
our country and thi> has hecii largely responsible for disappointment 
and frustration among its youth. They do not reconcile themselves 
to the social needs and urges, and more often than not, they betray a 
great imlilfcicncc to social demands.^ 

Any attempt at educational reconstruction, therefore will ensure 
the necessity of restoring this vital relationship between ire school and 
the society and to shape educational institutions in a fashion so as to 
enable them to discharge their responsibilities to a free society. To 

quote the Mudaliar Commission Report, “The starting point of 

educational reform must be the relinking of the school to life and the 
restoring of the intimate relationship between them which has broken 
down with the development of the formal tradition of cduccition."® 
It is, therefore, rightly believed that the programme of the school 


without being aware of them and they will not bw able to adjust themselves 
nroperlv to the njw economit, social, political and technological develop- 
ment (Saiyidain, K. G. : an! tho Sodnl OnUr, Intro- 


duction, p. 10). . 

lvo\ St&fiord : Funitavi'-n''ili In Tea' Inni/ ffonii luonr/mtcu.p. ^ 

“They have not been helped to analy>c the contcmporaiy society in which 
they live They have not been taught to see the school as a social institu- 

tion in all of its complex relationship to the society, that support* and 
controls It.” (Stanley, Smith, Benna and Anderson : Fownlaiion of 

Erlucdtion. p. 2.) . , « , »ii 

Gort. of Inrlia, Mwistry of PJflurahon, Export of the Secondary Mwation 

Co7ntmssiony p. 220. 
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should be primarily functional. The job is to provide experiences that 
serve the important needs of pupils themselves. “Schools for edu- 
cation for the young are established by a social group, so that it may 
maintain and perpetuate itself as a society, as well as strive to improve 
the quality of group and individual living in terms of what social 
group prizes and values best for itself. The school is one of the chief 
instruments by which a society seeks to ensure the acceptance by 
children and youths of the ways of living as individuals and as mem- 
bers of the society that the group deems to be best.’’^ 

The school, as we visualise it, will be a miniature society in, 
corporating the ideals and practices of the larger society — a small 
community within a larger community — endowing children with 
desirable attitudes and dispositions to become its worthy members. It 
should give them proper enquipment not only to preserve their social 
heritage but also to enrich it. No school can claim to justify its 
existence in a democracy if it docs not cater to realise the social character 
of education. An ideal school will not tolerate a split between the 
child’s experiences at school and outside the school. It will, on the 
other hand, try to unify and harmonise both types of experiences and 
thus facilitate a constant exchange of ideas inside and outside the 
school. The school will thus become the nucleus of the society, the 
centre of the vital currents of community life impressing upon the minds 
of the students and parents that school experiences are closely connec- 
ted with out-of-school experiences and that true education is the result 
of constant interaction between the two. 

The following extract from the Report of the Sccondasy Education 
Commission well expounds the function of an ideal school in demo- 
cracy ; 

"The school, will no doubt, be a community but it will be a small 
community and its success and vitality will depend on the constant 
interplay of healthy influences between it and the larger community 
outside. What we would like to see is a two-way traffic so that the 
problems that arise in the home-land community life and the realistic 
experiences gained there should be brought into school so that edu- 
cation may be based on them and be intimately connected with real 
life, and on the other hand, the new knowledge, skills, attitudes, and 
values acquired in the school should be carried into the home-life to 
solve its problems, to raise its standards, and to link up the teachers, 
parents, and children into one compact and naturally helpful group. 
“Outside life will flow into the school and lower, if not knock ‘down’ 
the walls that at present isolate it from the currents of life operating 
outside”.® 

The function of the school is to integrate child's multiple ex- 
periences in and outside school and impress upon him that experiences 
at school are vital and significant in the sense that they are an epitome 
of the major experiences outside the school. 


1 Galen Saylor J. & Alexander Willia.ti M. : Curriculum Planning, p. 1 14. 
8 Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 221. 
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Education as a means to realise the social efficiency among the 
children is not a new educational doctrine. It was shared by the 
educational doctrines of Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel and Herbert 
Spencer. Man is a social being and his development is inconceivable 
without relevance to society. Froebcl’s idea of turning school into a 
miniature society and Spencer’s idea of selecting a curriculum which is 
socially significant, carry the essence of the spirit of social efficiency. 
The sociological movement regards education as a preparation for 
citizenship. 

Dewey has also emphasised the same values in his educational 
philosophy He does not imagine an individual as a solitary self. He 
is a social being and a citizen (actual or potential), growing and think- 
ing in a vast complex of interactions and relations. He defines edu- 
cation as the development of all those capacities in the individual 
which will enable him to control his environment and fulfil his 
possibilities. All education proceeds from the participation of the 
individual in the social consciousness of the race. 1 he same principle 
holds good in the Wardha Scheme of Basic Education. The Basic 
School is a r’iniature society. 

State and Education 

To what extent the state should formulate educational policies and 
should execute its administration has been a matter of great contro- 
versy. There are some who advocate that education should be the 
concern of the family, the church, and philanthropy. According to 
them, the state should be an informal agency of education. The other 
view is socialistic. People who advocate the socialistic view of educa- 
tion plead that the good and the future of state will itself depend on 
the nature, extent, and quality of education and therefore, the state 
can ill-afford to neglect it. Again, the parents may be m some cases 
unenlightened and ignorant ; they may be so engagCv .irofessionally 
that they may not get sufficient time to look after the education of 
their children. So far as the education given by a particular church is 
concerned, it is feared that it may be too narrow and sectarian. There- 
fore, it is necessary that the state should not abdicate its essential 
responsibility and it must interfere in matters educational, although 
this direction and intervention would be simply in the form of super- 
vision and guidance. The ideals of schools cannot run counter to 
those of the state. Education has been described as a long-term 
investment of the state. The state must determine and formulate the 
broad principles regarding the aims of education, the curriculum, 
and text-books. This is particularly true of our country which has 
emerged free only recently from centuries of servitude. It has to build 
proper and healthy educational values and traditions which should 
govern the functioning of educational system in the country. The 
state has to bear a formal responsibility for the education of its child- 
ren. For the expansion of education — both general and technical, 
and to effect improvements in its quality at all , levels, the state must 
own responsibility, take positive steps, and make consistent efforts. 
The present educational trend is towards assuming larger control by the 
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State in different matters to enable the citizens to live fuller and richer 
lives. If education becomes the formal responsibility of the state, 
there are also many risks involved in it. 

State Control of Education and its Risks 

(1) The state control in the formulation of educational policies 
and their administration will be conditioned by considerations of the 
party governing the state, and the ideologies which inspire it. 

(2) Its baneful effects will be visible in the form of ‘control’ over 
the appointment of teaching personnel and formulation of educational 
policies in the interest of the party. 

(3) There is also a danger of indoctrination, and the state may 
press it ideologies upon its younger generation without adequately pro- 
viding for their natural growth and many-sided development.^ 

(4) The rigid control of the state on matters educational will rob 
education of its real purpose and significance. 

(5) It will also impede the realisation of true ends of education. 
Education must “enable the individual to make his original contribu- 
tion to the variegated whole of human life as full and as truly character- 
istic as his nature permits.”’* 

(6) “Those who institute state systems of education will cause men 
to deteriorate even as citizens. ”3 It is the state control of education 
which has brought many negative values. The utilitarian aspect 
of knowledge has come to be emphasised to the detriment of its use 
for the welfare of mankind. “The conflict between the scientific spirit 
and the governmental use of science is likely ultimately to bring scientific 
progress to a stand still.”* 

State Control of Education in India 

In India, the problem of state control o\cr Education bristles with 
special difliculties. The country has only recently adopted the parlia- 
mentary system of government after the attainment of inilcpendence. 
The political parties have not yet stabilised, and most of them have 
not distinctly rationalised and conceived their political, economic, 
social, and educational programmes. 1 he educational system, which 
wc inherited from the British, was not founded on true principles of 
child-psychology, professional elficicncy, and effective social bias to 
education. On the other hand in some respects it was anti-national. 
So no abiding educational values dominate or underlie our educational 
system. Its organi.sational pattern also needs new gradation. Rigid stale 
control in the field of education may rob education of its creative basis. 

The evil is likely to be accentuated when different political parties 
are in power at the Centre and in the States. The point in illustration 


^ “It is supreme to dictate what shall be taught and how it shall be taught. 
In curriculum and method the watchwords are always discipline, organisa- 
tion a willing acceptance of authority, a damping down of individuality.” 
(RcK>s, James S. : O'-oun'lu'ork of Eilurntiorui^ Ttuon/, p. 38). 

- Nunn, Sir Percy ; EJi^ution, lit, Pain nmf FirM I'rinciplcn, p, 4. 

* Russell, Bertrand : Education and the tSoeiul Order, p, 18. 

4 Ibid. p. 23. 
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is the former Communist gosernment in Kerala State and the Congress 
Party government at the Centre. The educational programme of the 
state and its control in matters of education produced bitter controvereies. 
It was widely criticised as an attempt to perpetuate the political ideology 
of the party in power througn the formulation of state curricula and 
its text-books. The Text-book Scrutiny Committee which was appointed 
in 1958- '959, to examine the text-books subjected to ciiticism, said that 
“although there was no concerted attempt on the part of the authorities 
at indoctrination : yet the syllabus in social studies should be revised and 
text-books should be prepared according to the revised syllabus.“i It is 
also true that in our democracy, based on secularism, education given 
by different religious and denominational bodies may be too dogmatic 
and narrow. 

Conclusion 

It is, therefore, obvious that the state cannot completely abdicate 
its responsibility in matters pertaining to education. The control of 
the state in the field of education should be in the form of guidance 
and supervision and not in rigid stratification, killing the initiative 
of the people engaged in actual teaching or in its administration. 
“Neither ct.ap.w.*, socialisation of education is desirable nor its rigid 
and unsatisfactory /aM.sc-/i7/fc is satisfactory.’' All the agencies at all 
levels should pool their resources to improve education both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. They should supplement the functions of 
one another, rather than work to the exclusion of the others. The 
purposes of education and realisation of its objectives which are 
accepted by all are : development of the personality of the child and 
modification of his behaviour for constructive citizenship. 

Let the state, the church, and the home, all join hands and work 
in mutual collaboration supplementing the functions of each other. 
The state should lay minimum standardsin all educational matters and 
its executing authorities should enjoy complete autonomy to work 
within that framework. Raymont rightly sums up the fu <-tion of the 
state or society with regard to education as follows : 

The function of the state is to protect and promote not to absorb 

or take place of, the family and the individual It might have 

to make any deficiency due to the incapacity and unworthincss. But 
this should be taken with a rider that state control should not run 
counter to the accepted principles of education or it should not imply 
“partisanship direction and control”. 

Summary 

Society is nurtured and stablised on the creative forces released and 
moral values envisaged by its educational system. liducation brings 
enlightenment, rationality, and progress. Society exists through the 
process of self-renewal. 

Education and Social Order. Society establishes different educa- 
tional institutions for comunication of ideas, thoughts, activities, and 

1 The Htutciman, dated August 21, 19S9, p. 12. 
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traditions to the coming generations. “What nutrition and reproduo 
tions are to physiological life, education is to social life.” Education 
secures the growth and development of people towards collective good. 
The function of educational institutions is “to keep men and women to 
live fuller and happier lives in adjustment with their changing environ- 
ment to develop the best elements in their own culture and to achieve 
the social and economic pi ogress, which will enable them to take their 
place in the world and to live together in peace.” 

(1) Educational values are themselves conditioned by the social 
order. Educational problems do not hang in vacuum, but they are 
produced by socio-economic situations prevailing in the society. 

(2) Education, which is not geared to the needs and situations of 
the society, will be a liability instead of an asset. It will neither be 
able to reconstruct social order nor resuscitate its culture. This will 
result in glaring disparity between educational ideals and their practice. 

(3) Education will fail to shed its reformative and beneficent 
influence on the people and their diflcrent institutions if education and 
social order are out of Joint and do not work in unison supplementing 
the functions of each other. 

(4) Education is a great conservative force, but it cannot function 
independently, unaflected by the social order. Again, the creative 
role of education is limited by the environment which surrounds it and 
which directs its idealism and organisation. 

Education has always been directed by the needs of the society and 
state. The vested interests at different limes and in different countries, 
such as aristocracy, clergymen, and goverments have always sought to 
perpetuate their authority and ideology through the agency of educa- 
tion, The ideals of education should not be repugnant to the standards 
of morality nor they should infringe the principles of international 
understanding and amity. If education is to be dynamic, it must reflect 
the growth of the community. Education and social order arc inter- 
dependent, both act and react on each other, 

Indian Education and Social Order. Our country faced a multi- 
tude of problems in the wake of independence. Modem society places 
heavy demands upon its individuals not only for its progress and 
development, but also for its survival. People should strive their best 
to harmottise and subordinate their individual interests to broader 
national considerations. 

Many evils mar our national life. Education for the new social 
order must meet this challenge boldly. We stand in artificial dichotomy 
between reflection and action. 

The Individual and Society. No individual can exist apart from 
society. The individual drives are satisfied within the framework of 
social interaction. Social movements make changes in educational 
provision, methods, administration, and curricula, imperative. In 
learning, the receptiveness of the child, his ideals, principles, and acti- 
vities are conditioned by the society surrounding him. A child lives 
and grows in the social environment. The school is a social institution. 
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It must initiate children into social and life proccsscf. The traditional 
system of education has so far existed aloof from the cross-currents of 
life. Education of man in relation to society is a means to an end 
rather than an end in itself. 

The School as a Miniature Society. The schools are geared to fulfil 
the needs and realise the objectives of the society. The school should 
not merely impart bookish knowledge but it should offer diverse opj^or- 
tunities to children so that they may cultivate happy traits of personality 
and social-efficiency to participate gainfully in the life of the commu- 
nity. There should be a vital relationship between school and society. 
The programme of the school should be primarily functional. The 
school is a miniature society seeking to realise the ideals of the commu- 
nity and the fulfilment of its cultural values. An ideal scheme will not 
tolerate a split between the child’s experiences at school and outside 
the school. True education is the result of the interaction between 
the school and society. Education as a means to realise the social 
efficiency of children was advocated by Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebcl, 
Herbert Spencer, Dewey, and many others. It is also implied in our 
system of Basic Education. 

State and Education. There arc some who say that there should be 
state control in education, while others say that education should be 
the concern of the family, the church, and philanthrophy. The state 
control of education is based on the socialistic view : 

(1) The good and future of the slate will be better served by it. 

(2) In the present-day society, parc^-ts have hardly any time and 
leisure to look after the education of their children. 

(3) Education given by a particular church or private agencies may 
be narrow and sectarian. 

(4) Education has been described as a long-term investment of ihe 
state. The ideals of the school cannot run counter to those of the state. 

It is particularly true of our country that the State c.**! not completely 
abdicate its responsibility in educational matters. 

State Control of Education and its Risks. (1) The formulation 
of educational policies is conditioned by the party in power and its 
ideology. 

(2) Its baneful effects in the selection of teachers, formulation of 
curricula, and prescribing of text-books are obvious. 

(3) There is also the danger of indoctrination. 

(4) It will rob education of its real purpose and significance. 

(5) It will impede the realisation of true aims of education. 

(6) It brings negative values in the field of education. 

Conclusion. The state cannot completely adbicatc its responsibility 

in matters pertaining to education. The control of the state should 
be in the form of guidance and supervision, and not in rigid stratifica- 
tion, killing the initiative of the people engaged in actual teaching. 
The state should lay down minimum standards, but its executing autho- 
rities should enjoy complete autonomy. 
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Gandhi and Tagore on Education 

Introduction 

Gandhi and Tagore have made great contribution in the field of 

Education. Thcii educational philosophy and aims of education have 

influenced considerably our system of education. Both of them gave 

our educational system a new orientation and values. 

• 

Both of them were of opinion, that the traditional system of educa- 
tion was alien to Indian traditions and it was not geared to the needs 
of the countty. The prevailing educational system was unduly bookish 
and theoretical, it cxhalted memory at the cost of the development 
of personality and enrichment of mind. The system of education was 
neither purposive nor purposeful. Both Tagore and Gandhi were 
convinced, that the traditional system of education had outlived its 
utility and so it needed radical overhauling and a new orientation. 

Educational Philosophy of Tagore 

Dr. S. Radha Krishmin, has aptly said, “Tagore’s idealism is a true 
child of India's own past. His educational philosophy introduced 
seed lor the reform of India's social educational and cultutal evils.” 

( 1) Love of Nature. Tagore was an ardent lover of nature. He 
thought that environment played a great part m the education of the 
pupils. He advocated harmony with all things, as harmony is the law 
of life and all pervading universal Spiiit as its basis. He believed that 
extraordinary seiisiMvencss of children’s mind makes easy their intro- 
duction to the great world of reality. Atmosphere, there must be for 
developing the sensitiveness of soul, for affording mind its true freedom 
and sympathy. Where there is complete giving on the part of the 
teachers, complete taking on the pait of pupils is possible where the 
teachers arc engaged in the pursuit of knowledge directly ; where Nature 
reigns freely outside, the mind expands there fully”.^ “For our per- 
fection”, says he, “we have to be vitally savage and mentally civilized.” 
We should have the gift to be natural with Nature and human with 
human society. This responsiveness can be secured through the help 
of literature and festivals. Nature is all important in Tagore’s philo- 
sophy. According to him, the primary function of an educational 
institutions is to bring the child’s mind in contact with nature. Child 
should get opportunities to learn and drink deep in the lap of nature. 
“I still believe that it is the best book (Robinson Crusoe) for boys 

1 Sancar, Bhupendra Nath : Tagore, the Educator, p. 11. 
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that has ever been written. There was a longing in nae when young to 
run away, from my own self and be one with everything in Nature.”*^ 

(2) Education for enlightennient. Tagore believed that education 

is reformatory and expansive ptocess which seeks to unfold all that is 
good and noble to individual. True knowledge brings enlightenment 
and self-realization. “We have got into the habit of covering the 
windows of our minds with the pages of books and plasters of book 
phrases have struck into our mental skill, making it impervious to all 
direct touches of truth.” Tagore's aim of education was to bring 
about the perfection of man by dispelling of ignorance and ushuring 
in of the light of knowledge. “Our education should be in full touch 
with our complete life”, economic, intellectual, aesthetic, social and 
spiritual and our educational institutions should be in the ver>' heart of 
our society.”^* “Education he said, “is a permanent part of the adven- 
ture of life it is not like a painful, hospital treatment of curing 

them (students) of the congenial malady of their ignorance, but is a 
function of health, the natural expression of their minds’ vitality.” 

(3) Education as a development process. Tagore believed that 
educative process consisted of flowering the personality of the children 
to their maximvi'i Their donnant potentialities should find diverse 
opportunities of expression and development. This consisted of sharpen- 
ing iheir intellectual abilities, sublimating their instincts, stabilizing 
their emotions, developing their social traits and enabling them to 
cultivate morality and spirituality. Education was thus not an end in 
itself, but a means to an end. Tagore's concept of education, as an all- 
round development of all 'human faculties for attainment of a full life 
was in its essentials b> no means new or original. The Ancient Indians 
believed in it as the ‘aspiration for fulness and pcifcction”. Tagore 
believed that the sub-conscious mind of children is more active than 
their intelligence. Tagore regards this sub-conscious faculty of know- 
ledge as completely one with one's life. Tagore believed in imparting 
education especially in the early formative years of child’s li;’ through 
natural processes. 

(4) Essential Unity of Mankind. “Tagore’s i^ a wholesome of 
vision, which cannot tolerate absolute divisions between body and 
mind, matter and life, community and nation, and empire and the 
world. If people all over the world act upon their spiritual self, unity 
of mankind can become a reality. “Happiness is one for those, who 
realize this oneness and wholesome in apirit”. The ideal always before 
Tagore has been to realize in and through education the essential 
unity of man. The way in which he sought to achieve that unity 
gave him an insight into the object of education and its problems. 

• His various educational experiments — the Bholpur School, the Sarul 
Farm, the Institute of Rural Reconstruction and Sikshatra and his Viswa 
Bharati which presents all, crystallize his various aims and objects of 
education, on which foundation, the superstructures have been built.”® 

1 Tagore : Religion of Man^ p. 174. 

^ Tagore, Rabiudra Nath : The Centre of Indian Culture p. 2. 

3 Mani, R. S. : Educational idea and ideals of Qandhi and Tagore^ p. 123. 
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He thinks that the role of music and art in educating the minds of 
children is really significant. “Jn fact, Shantiniketan looks are much 
like an ancient heritage and yet it is throughly modern. Here one 
finds life and education for life... all the modern educational principles 
are being practised here— learning by doing, social activities and all 
round development of the w'hole man, not omitting the idea of service 
to one's fellowmen”. 

(5) Unity of Truth and Humanism. Tagore said that one of the 
greatest aims of education was that of giving man the unity of truth. 
There should be no antitheois between the intellect, the physical and 
spiritual aspects of man. Tagore said that absolute manifests itself in 
men. The ultimate goal of life can be attained through an under- 
standing of humanity. He conceived of a universal mind of humanity 
which transcends all individuals minds and influences them. The 
tone and curricular practices in our schools should be such that this 
objective is realised. While aiming at such harmony, he deplores 
teachers to devote their whole attention in giving children information 
which results in learning mass of unassimulated facts. Otherwise this 
would accentuate a break between the intellectual, physical and the 
spiritual life. 

(6) Moral Values. Tagore placed great w'eight on the moral 
values in education ; than for more results of Science which produced 
a system and phy^'ical power. He aptly described that “We should 
borrow science from the West is right — the treasure of the intellect, but 
it would be great degradation, if we get our own moral wealth of wis- 
dom, wh*ch is of far greater value than a system that produces endless 
materials and physical power that is always on the WaT*path”.i 

Tagore was critical of the conventional form of moral instruction, 
through daily didactio lessons. According to him, “it served to place 
the learner on a box of the accused and make all good counsel bitter 
and repulsive. It also tended to generate a world of moralistic 
pretensions and prudery lacking in real substance.® At another time 
he said, “Teaching of religion can never be imparted in the form of 
lessons, it is there, where there is religion in living. ”3 The Gurukul 
ideal of plain living and high thinking appealed to Tagore very much 
and he strove to revive the same ideals in Shantiniketan. 

(7) Educative Environment. Tagore believed in giving maximum 
freedom to the child, because, under restraints, his personality, is 
likely to be stunted. The freedom given must be compatible with the 
ends of education. He did not conceive of school as a rigid routine, 
but as something invigorating and inspiring. Tagore emphasised 
greatly the educative environment in schools. He thought that without 
such an environment no creative schooling was possible. He was 
always averse to the pigeon-like cells which had a very dreadening 
and dampening influence on the pupils. “If an ideal education 
institution has to be founded, arrangement for it should be made 


t p. 123-124. 

2 Shtksha-Samaaya, Siksa, 1342 B.S. ed., pp. 51-52. 
8 My School, Personality, p. 135. 
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away from human habitation, in solitude under the open sky, on a 
wide lield amidst trees and plants"’. He believed that a teacher in 
order to succeed in his aim must be able to establish maximum of the 
repport. His ways of causing learning should be based on the 
principal of love and affection rather than cane. It was cruel that 
“the master”, says Tagore, “looks like a cane incarnate”. He was 
equally fed up with the teachers following a rigid school schedule. The 
abusive language that the teacher used was equally disgusted to him. 

To him, every individual is a unique entity. A special environ- 
ment and altitude are needed to norish and nurture his individuality. 
It is ciucl he says that in our schools at present, we fail to fu'fil God’s 
intention. Knowledge may make one powerful, but it may not make 
a full man. Fullness of manhood can come only by sympathy. To 
Tagore sympathy moans, harmonizing oneself with all existence. The 
creative teaching depended on the interaction of the personalities of the 
teacher and the taught. The teacher should have an instinctive sympathy 
for his pupils and also have insight into their thought-analysis. 

(8) Rational r>iscipline. Tagore believed in rational discipline. 
He conceived discipline whicn responded to the inner voice of the 
conscience. This was a process more from within than from without. 
In his institution ‘Vishwa Bharali' boys were allowed freedom to take 
delight in their activities. There the cramped environment did not 
kill the senstivencss of the child’s mind. 

(9) Psychological basis of learning. Like the Gestalt psychologists 
Tagore believed in wholeness in learning. He said that. “In our 
childhood, we imbibe our lessons with the aid of our whole body and 

mind, with all the senses fully active and eager Our eyes naturally 

see on object as a whole not by breaking it up into parts but by 
bringing all the parts together into the unity with ourselves.i Like 
John Dewy, Tagore was intensely practical in his outlool Like 
Rosseau he docs not want to impose on the school the purpos,. fulness 
of the adult mind, which becomes tortuous for the child because it 
goes against Nature’s Interest. In his education process Tagore 
wanted to make the maximum advantage of dormant faculties of 
children. The choice of subject and fnc method of instruction were 
all to be child centered as it sought to secure the identification of 
pupils in the learning process. 

(10) International basis of Education. As mentioned before Tagore 
has envisaged a very dynamical and vital role of teachers. “The candle 
which is not burning itself is incapable of inflaming othei candles — a 
teacher who ceases to learn can hardly make others learn”. True learn- 
ing demands teacher’s complete identification with children. “One who 
has lost the child in himself is totally unfit to undeitake the task of 
educating children”. 

Tagore was a great educational visionary. He believed that edu- 
cation imparted catholicity, and humanness among different people 
In his educational system he strove to foster freedom and sympathy, 

* Tagore, Rabindra Nath : Reminisrewen, pp. 97-98. 
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with all humanity, a freedom from all racial and national prejudices. He 
advocated the cultivation of a broad outlook and shunning of all petty 
prejudices through the instrumentality of education. His education was 
based on the ideal of spiritual unity of all races. He wanted a new spiri- 
tual and moral powet to be continually developed in order to enable men 
to assimilate their scientific gains ; to control their new weapons and 
machines otherwise he thought they would dominate and enslave other 
men. His educational philosophy had a broad aim. He said, “we 
must make the purpose of our education nothing short of the highest 
purpose of man, the fullest growth and freedom of soul.t He was 
thus averse to the modern view of education which aims at only 
economic self-sufficiency. 

“One of the aims of education, according to Tagore was the unity 
between the East and the West in the absence of which the East was 
lifeless and the West was restless. India must send her message of 
finding all in self and self in all.”'* Tagore often expressed that instead 
of only borrowing knowledge from the West we should also make our 
own original contribution to the stock of world civ^ilization.* 

Conclusion— Among the Naturalist educators, Tagore surpasses a’l. 
“None of them possessed T agore’s poetic genuis or catholic culture com- 
posed of the legacy of the East and the West. Rousseau came nearest 
to him in his passion for Nature and compassion for the child, but 
his love of Nature lacked Tagore's depth and subtety and his feeling for 
the child no where approached Tagore’s exquisitely tenderand delicate 
emotions for young children”. 

His educational philosophy was thus dynamic and realistic. It 
reflected faith in the unity of man which is essentially the spiritual 
nature of humanity. In education, as in the field of religion, culture 
and even politics, his outlook was synthetic Rabindranath Tagore 
not only forestalled great educationist in formulating principles but 
that, from the very beginning, he applied them to the environmental 
and other realities and conditions of Indian life. Another educational 
philosopher who came nearer to the philosophy of Tagore w'as Pesta- 
lozzi. Both of them had spontaneous love for children, but Pestalozzi 
was not a Nature’s philosopher as Tagore was. Froebel shared his 
intuitive philosophic vision in understanding life with Tagore.”* 

Educational Institutions of Tagore 

Tagore's Educational philosophy and ideals are reflected in the 
educational institutions which he founded. These institutions bear 
the uniqueness of his character and distinct stamp of his individuality. 

Tagore conceived educational institutions as dynamic instruments 
in moulding human personality. He believed that in educational 
organisations our reasoning faculties had to be nourished in order to 
allow our mind its freedom in the world of truth, our imagination for 

1 *My school. Pamphlet No. 1, Rabirdra Nath Tagore : T'w/ivo Bharati, p. 5. 

* Sarkar S. C. : The Btory of Education for AU, p. 227. 
s Mukherjee, H B. t Education for Fulness, p. 253. 

4 Taneja V. R. : Etl^KaUonal Though* -and Practice, p. 171. 
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the world which belongs to art and our sympathy for the world of 
relationship. The art is even more important than learning the 
geography of foreign lands. By creating an atmosphere of ideas in 
his institution, by making provision for the growth of mind through 
many creative activities, b^y making teaching life-inspired and life- 
centred and by making education a joyous adventure of intellectual 
exploration and discoveries, true ends of education arc achieved. 

Another educational ideal which he tried to give was of giving 
man the unity of truth. This was possible only when there was no 
separation between the knowledge, the philosophy and spiritual aspect 
of education. He rightly believed that the highest education is that 
which is not synonymous with impaiting education but makes life in 
harmony with all existence. 

Bholpur Institution. In this institution atmosphere of complete 
calmness, simplicity and serenity prevailed in the school life. Here 
the primary object was not merely teaching but living life in God. 

The classes were held in the open. No rigid curriculum was 
prescribed an-^ ti problems of indiscipline existed. The pupils were 
given training to assume responsibilities. No corporal punishments 
were inflicted. In Shantinikeian new experiments , in the realm of 
ideas and education were tried. Life in Shantiniketan was not fettered 
by a set routine or rigid procedures of work. Since Tagore's up- 
bringing was in an atmosphere of ideas, free from all conventions, he 
was fearless in his freedom of mind and it emboldened him to try ex- 
periments undaunted by failures. Tagore had an implicit faith in the 
sub-conscious mind of children than in their conscious intelligence. He 
was convinced that what they needed most was the breadth of culture. 
This was not attainable through a formal method of teaching. He 
wanted to develop and give form to some ideal of education so that 
the boys could b< brought up in the highest values ‘ life. He 
emphasised the need for idealism in education so that the i.iner stan- 
dard of pcifection may be attained and emancipation obtained. In 
the school, life was lived in perfect harmony and in a spirit of fullness 
with Nature. Tagore was conscious of the sensitivity of children and 
this he wanted to canalize for educational purposes. To the students 
of Shantiniketan, the studies were never a task. Learning consisted of 
series of activities. Improving skills and development of attitudes 
was an essential part of curriculum. Tagore believed in education 
which took account of the organic wholeness of individuals’ persona- 
lity. Education needed the stimulation of all its faculties both bodily 
and mental. In schooling of children he never lost sight of what the 
Western civilisation would contribute to the growth of individual’s 
responsibility. What he merely intended was that it should be based 
on the indigenous culture retaining only what was best in them, 
while freely taking the best that the West has to give to the East. 

Vishwa Bharati. Vishwa Bharati grew out of Shantiniketan Asltram 
founded by Maharishi Devendra Nath, the father of Rabindranath 
Tagore in 1863. In 1901, Tagore founded his experimental school. 
This was an international University at Shantiniketan. Since 1^21, 
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Shantimketan has been the seat of Vishwa Bharati, an international 
university, seeking to develcn a basis on which the culture of the East 
and the West may meet in common fellowship. Vishwa Bharati 
represents the best in Indian thought and traditions. “The main 
object of Tagore’s ideas were founded in the Vishwa Bharati and the 
aim was to realise that one centre of Indian civilisation, spiritual unity 
of mankind, where there should be a living relationship between the 
East and the West to promote inter-racial amity and understanding 
and fulfil the h ighest aim of the present age -the unification of man- 
kind”.! The mingling of the East in an harmonious manner was very 
essentia] to secure balanced education, “The mystic consciousness of 
the infinite which she (East) brought with her was greatly needed by 
the men of the West to give him his balance”.® On the other hand, 
the East must find her own balance in science — the magnificent gift 
that the West can bring -to her. While the Primary object of Vishwa 
Bharati was to reveal the Eastern mind to the world, he wanted its 
structure to be based on the synthesis of cultures which she possessed. 

At the Vishwa Bharati, he wanted to make education to be imparted 
in an atmosphere of naturalness. Here the pupils enjoyed freedom 
to the maximum. In this international university of Tagore, educa- 
tional opportunities were given to people of all classes and no discri- 
mination was observed between man and woman. 

Tagore founded another institution of Rural Reconstruction at 
Sriniketan. This institution vvas primarily founded with the purpose of 
infiusing the feeling of self-confidence in the villages. It ombibed in 
them a spirit of self-help, train them in the principle of co-operation 
and lastly to urge them, to realise their collective strength for the 
solution of their many problems. He wanted his pupils to undergo 
practical experience which were to be gainful to them in their future 
life. Such experiences consisted of cultivation, dairying, poultry keep- 
ing, carpentry, smithy, weaving, practical sanitation work and in a 
spirit of co-operation. 

Educational Philosophy of Gandhi 

Gandhi was a great revolutionary in the field of education. He 
was a great educational thinker of modern India. He thought, that 
the prevailing system of education in the country was not suited to 
the needs of Indian people. It was wasteful and unproductive and at 
the best helped to prepare personnel for manning subordinate services. 
It vvas far-removed from the cross-currents of actual life. Education 
must take into account the dynamic character of our society and 
assume the moral responsibility of preparing our youths for it. Educa- 
tion cannot remain aloof from the powerful social and economic forces 
which are changing the social and economic paiiern of the society”,® 


1 Mani,<R.. S. : Educatiunul Ideas and Ideals of Gandhi and Tagore, p. 218. 

8 Tagore, Rabindra Natn : Creative Lnit;/, p. 111. 

* Ministry of Education,’ Govt., of India, Handbook for teachers of Basic 
Sc^iools, p. 2. * 
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His contribution to our educational thought and practice is indeed 
very vital. He conceived of an educational system which could meet 
the realities of life. In this system of thought education is for life 
and through life and therefore everything had relationship with eternal 
values. In the words of Dr. Radha Krishnan he believed that, “man's 
culture is not to be judged by the amount of tabulated information 
which he has at command but by the quality of mind, which he brings 
to bear on the facts of life”. i The major strands of his educational 
phi'osophy were as follows : 

(1) Idealism in Education. Idealism inspires and permeates 

Gandhi’s educational philosophy. Education is a means and not an 
end. According to him the uUimatc aim of man’s life is the realiza- 
tion of God and Education helps in that vision. “The only way to 
find God is to sec him in his creation and be one with it. This can 
be done by service of all ” His ideals of universal brotherhood, 
ahimsa, truth and morality are all reflected in his educational philoso- 
phy. The fruits of knowledge should be shared by all. Gandhi 
aimed at the preservation of cultural heritage and the impro\cmcnt 
and cnricl of it for the sake of prosperity. He is a practical 

educational philosopher and experimentalist to the core. His educa- 
tional system is the dynamic side of his entire philosophy. 

(2) Pacdo-Ccntcrcism. Like Rousseau and Frocbel, Gandhi was a 
great experimental.st in education. His greatness as an educationalist 
lies in the fact that without reading Rou‘’seaus' Emile he evolved a 
philosophy of pacdo-centric education. The tendency of pacdo- 
centricism was the most .striking feature of his educational philosophy. 
This implied that the education imparted must suit the needs, aptitudes 
and capacities of children. Education in order to be creative and 
effective should be child-centred as regards educational objectives, 
curriculum, teaching methods and evaluation Educaliv" rroccss should 
consist of child-involvement and child-participation. v true educa- 
tion he means an allround drawing out of the best in ch» d and man- 
body. mind and spirit. According to Gandhi , education was not 
confined to merely acquisition of information and literacy but it airned 
to secure the harmonious development of man - his total personality. 
His definition of education gives us an insight of his philosophy of 
education and vision of an individual, which he wanted to build up. 

(3) Productive Basis of Education. Gandhi’s outstanding con- 
tribution to educational theory and practice”, says, M. S. Patel “is 
the fact that he restored the human hand to its legitimate place in the 
scheme of education”.^ Gandhi wanted to conform educational 
system in India to the genius of the people. He was convinced that 
the existing system was outmoded and outdated. It had outlived its 
ul’lity. New India needed a National system of education peculiar to 
her needs. “Every educationalist, everyone who has had anything 
to do with students, has realized that our educational system is faulty. 

1 Radha Krishnan, Frcrrlom and Cvtivre, Natesan..Madras, 1936, p, z/- 

2 Patel, M. S • The Educalionnl Philosophy of Mahntmn Gandhi, 1953, p. 36. 
E.T. 23 
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It does not correspond to the requirements of the country, certainly 
not to the requirements of India. There is no correspondence bet- 
ween the education that is given and the home life and village life”.^ 
Education divorced from the cross-currents of life is unreal and futile. 
Education is preparation for life. Gandhi observed that “education 
ought to be for them (children) a kind of insurance against unemploy- 
ment. The child at the end of 14 years — after he has finished his 7 
years at school - is to be discharged as earning unit”. 

Gandhi was convinced about the wasteful and unproductive aspect 
of existing system of education. Education failed to give pupils com- 
petencies for later life. He therefore wanted to introduce in education 
an clement of vocational and manual training. He would begin the 
child’s education by teaching a useful craft enabling him to produce 
from the moment he began his training. According to him a suitable 
craft should form the basis of all education. Vocational and manual 
activity is the centre. Syllabi, books and teaching methods were to 
be all revolved through it. This is the core of his educational philo- 
sophy. The educational gain of such a philosophy was that it secured 
the development of the whole man through the craft. He advocated 
an activity centred curriculum, which implies “that our schools must 
be places of work, experimentation and discovery, not of passive ab- 
sorption of information imparted at secondhand.”^ 

(4) Social and Cultural basis of Education. Gandhi conceived 
education as an instrument of social efficiency and social reform. As 
it was geared to life situations, it was intended to be intensely practical 
and purposive. Education for responsive citizenship and dedTocratic 
society were his educational aims. Education, according to him, equally 
consisted of the acquiring of. skills and attitudes without which there 
could be no development of integrated personality. A breadth of 
vision, social awareness, toleration and good neighbourliness are all 
essential elements of good education. “1 (said Gandhi) have never 
been able to make a fetish of literary training. My experience has 
proved to my satisfaction that literary training by itself adds not an 
inch to one’s moral height and that character building is independent 
of literary training. ‘■The best of all knowledge must be the building 
of character. ’3 His aim of education was both social and individual. 
Unrestricted individualism is the law of the beast of jungle. We have 
learnt to strike a mean between individual freedom and social restraint”. 
Extreme individualism means the negation of community and of all 
claims upon independence. It will lead to anarchy — anarchy not merely 
in the social, political and economic life but in the moral sphere as well. 

According to him true culture brings synthesis of cultures. The 
conceived education to become instrumental in the synthesis of different 
cultures through assimilation. 

Sarvodaya or the organization of community life was a significant 
ideal advocated by him and education helped to achieve it. He undcr- 

« 

1 Gandhi, M. K. : To the Students, p. 106. 

2 Educational Reconstruction, Hindustani Talim Sangh, Segaon, p. SO. 
s Gandhi, M. K. : To the Students, p. 107. 
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Stood that love, fellow-feeling are similar devine qualities of character 
which were essential requirements for the successful living of community 
life.i 

(5) Psychological and Creative Teaching. Creative activities cons- 
titute an essential element of his educational philosophy. Education 

in ordei to be fruitful should be both dynamic and functional He 
wanted to develop the intelligence and originality of the pupils by 
means of education. Intelligent approach to an industrial training would 
often be more valuable aid to the intellect than an indifferent reading 
of literature. “In the school, according to Gandhi’s imagination, all 
teaching will be carried out through concrete life-situations relating to 
craft or to social and physic environment, so that everything that is 
learnt will be assimilated.* The child will not be a passive entity m 
the learning process. He will learn by direct experiences, by experi- 
mentation and self-discovery. Knowledge is not acquired for merely 
knowledge sake. 

SaVidhxa Ya Vimuktave (True knowledge leads to liberation) 
was the t. ’’•’al principle of his educational philosophy. An environ- 
ment of freedom helped the educative process. It was felt that restraints 
and inhibitions fettered free thinking and action, which are necessary 
for right learning. 

According to him, the aim of education was a proper co-ordination 
and harmony among the various faculties of body, mind and spinl 
rcspectivclv for an all round development. According to mm, it \'as 
a gross fallacy to suppose that the body, intellect and spirit could be 
developed piece meal. 

According to Gandhi, the real learning accrued when there was 
interaction of personalities between the teacher and the taught. ic 
aids of learning, however well-improvised could -.er rep ace the 
teacher. “I have always felt that the true textbook 1 the pupil is 
his teacher’’.® The impacc of the personality of the te..vher was really 
great and the teacher should be worthy of it. In leaching, he a ways 
prefered, the ways of love and understanding to coersion and dictator- 
ship. He was opposed to administering corporal pumshmcni. He 
emphasised the developmental aspect of learning. His approach, to the 
problems of education was psychological He prescribes restraints not 
for its own sake but only as an indispensable means of realumg me 
highest ideal known to man the ideal of love that is service. 

(6) Spiritual Basis of Education. Religion was an essential element 
in Gandhi’s life. He believed that education had a spiritual 
it secured individual’s uplift. It purified the heart and enobled the 
heart. According to him the culture o; the mind was always subser- 
vient to the culture of the heart and that should be the basis of all 
round education. Education, he thought was of no value, it it did 
not foster self-control and mastery. He thus conceived all knowledge 


1 

2 

3 


5arkar, S. C : The Stort/ of Education for All,p. 251. m^.th 

Sandhi M. K. : An Autohiogrnphif or tin Stom*of My Expertmini^ uUh Truth, 


pp 411-412. 

Pillai N, P. : The Eduiattonal Aims of 
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to be character building. “Life without religion” Gandhiji held, “is 
life without principle, life without principle is a ship without rudder, 
and just a ship without rudder wil! be tossed about from place to place 
and never to reach a destination. So a man without religious backing”. 
“Self-realization is the summom bonum of life and education. Deve- 
lopment of moral character, development of the whole man -all were 
directed towards the realization of ultimate reality— the merger of the 
finite with the infinite. Self-control, abstinence and character are the 
means of self-realization.” That this may be so, it is necessary that in 
social, political and economic relations the means must be as pure as 
the ends. 

(7) Education for Peace. Gandhi conceived education as an instru- 
ment of international peace. He wanted to achieve through education 
a synthesis of cultures. Through education he wanted the individual 
to cultivate an attitude of tolerance. His scheme of education was 
primarily intended for the general and political regeneration of his 
country, but it was equally a plan for the regeneration of the world at 
large. “I do not want my house to be walled on all sides and my win- 
dows to be stuffed. I want the cultures of all lands to be blown about 
my house as freely as possible. But I refuse to be blown off my feet”.^ 

Gandhi beloved, that there were no place for religious education 
in educational institutes in the sense of denominational religions 
but education should be in the religions spirit and should give the 
child a firm grasp. “If India is not to declare spiritual bankruptcy, 
religions instruction of its youth must be held to be at least as 
necessary as secular instruction. *" 

(8) His Concern for Women Education. Gandhiji said “My greatest 
hope is women. They want a hfelping hand to lift them out of the 
hell in which they have been kept”. He believed that women by means 
of their equipment and nature are best fitted to take up the work of 
educating small children. 

Conclusion. Dr. M. S. Patel has aptly remarked that “Gandhiji's 
philosophy of education is naturalistic in its setting, idealistic in its 
setting, idealistic in its aims and pragmatic in its method and pro- 
gramme of work”. His contribution in educational system and its 
ideology is really vital 

There are many points of comparison between the educational 
thought of Gandhiji and other educational theories. Like Rosseau, 
he believed that education to be child centric and excessive verbalism 
and dependence on books should be avoided. Both Gandhi and 
Pestalozzi stood for the harmonious development of the personality 
of children and education for all. Like Frocbel, Gandhi believed, that 
the function of education was to arouse the natural powers and 
propensities of children to their full. Other points of similarity, 
believed the two, were their belief in the utility of activities, divine 
unity of God and importance of social environment. Comparing the 
educational philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi and John Dewey it may 


1 76*V/, p. 118 
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be said that both were realists and pragmatists. Their ideas on the 
self-supporting nature of education, educational potentiality of craft 
and democratic order of society were more or less similar. 

A Coinparati>e Study of Gandhi and Tagore 

Both Gandhi and Tagore have made a distinct contribution in the 
educational thought and practice of our country. Both of them were 
conscious of the deficiencies of existing educational system, being loo 
much outmoded to meet the challenges of new circumstances. Both 
of them were educational innovators, who conceived education, not 
static but dynamic in function, not unproductive and perfunctory in 
nature but responsive and sensitiv e to individual and social needs. 
Some of the points of comparison between the two ma» summarised 
as below : 

(1) Both of them considered educational institutions as instru- 
ments of know ledge depended upon experience and on environment, 
rather than schools and colleges. 1 he teal potential was the educa- 
tional resources and how effectively they weic utilized to realize 
educational goals. Like Tagore, Gandhi also believed that true educa- 
tion is ? Mfc-long process and much is learnt only in and through life. 
Tagore saiu ‘ ktiowleoge is like food, that is only taken in and if not 
properly assimilated, it causes indigestion and accumulates waste matter 
in the system.” 

(2) Both of them were averse to the unduly bookish character 
of education Education and instruction were not synonymous. Both 
of them empnasised the process of understanding lathcr than rote 
memory. The building of understandings, developing of right skills 
and cultivation of proper attitudes were superior to storing the mind 
with mess of inert and useless lumber of facts. Gandhi deplored the 
fact, that right education was indeed a soul or spirit force. “Mere 
information of facts, mere discovery of power, belongs to the outside 
and not to the inner soul of things”.' 

(3) Both Tagore and Gandhi conceived educatu u as a whole and 
not as water-tight compartments. Education did not cater separately 
to different faculties. It functioned severally to realize the develop- 
ment of harmonious and balanced personalities. Gandhi considered 
education to be an all round drawing out of the best in a child and 
man — body, mind and spirit. Tagore conceived education as a 
multiple approach for the many-sided growth of the personality of the 
pupils. “The highest education is that which does not merely give 
U3 information, but makes our life in harmony with all existence.”* 

(4) Both of then believed in the principles of pacdo-centricism- 
making education child-centred. Gandhi said that gains of education 
could be maximised, if it catered ti capacity and development of 
aptitudes of the pupils. Tagore also emphasised the need of making 
education related to the needs of the child — his physical and psycho- 
logical environment.” 

’ Tagore, Rabindra Nath, Lectures and Addre-ia, p. 15. 

2 Tagore, Rabindra Nath, My School, Pamphlet No. I, p. 2. 
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(5) Both and Tagore were spiritualists in their philosophy 

of education. 'Hiis amounted equating the highest purpose of edu- 
cation to the highest purpose of man. Tagore explains, “I believe in 
a spiritual world— not as some thing separate from the world— but as 
its injierraost truth.”i 

Education sought to realize according to him higher values of life. 
It was a quest for truth, and sublimity. 

Gandhi also preached the same thoughts. “Modem education 
tends to turn our eyes from the spirit. According to him scholarship 
without virtue was futile. It was only right knowledge which gave 
enlightenment mastery over your thought and action. 

(6) Both Gandhi and Tagore believed in the Social basis of edu- 
cation. Education they said, gave individuals better awareness of social 
norms. They cultivated better competences and equipment to contribute 
to^the enrichment and betterment of the society of which they were 
integral parts. Both believed that education could be a very effective 
means for national reconstruct! dh and social regenation of the people. 
Education should be universal and organically related with the people 
and traditions of the country. 

Both believed, that education that was given in living contact with 
the community gave it vitality and strength. 

(7) Both Gandhi and Tagore highlighted that the traditional 
system of education was far removed from the cross-currents of life. 

It was wasteful and unproductive. True education is to realize at 
every step how our training and knowledge have organic connection 
with our surroundings.* They said that education can be effective 
without its frills. Tagore pleaded for naturalness and simplicity in 
education. Gandhi focussed his attention, on imparting education in 
its natural setting. The choice of the crafts should be guided by 
environment factors. Gandhi believed that widest impact on the 
people was possible only if education was self-supporting or economi- 
cal. Both believed that luxurious surroundings tended to debase the 
growing minds of children in the adolescent period. “Wealth is a 
golden cage in which the children of the rich are used into artificial 
deadening of their powers.”® The Basic Scheme of Education of 
Gandhi and the Vishwa Bharati of Tagore bear unmistakable testi- 
mony to evolving a National system of education, essentially based on 
the organic unity of India’s mind, life and culture. 

(8) Both Gandhi and Tagore wanted to make education intensely 
practical. Both thus resembled Dewey, being believers in pragmatism 
Both believed in the efficacy of learning through vicarious experiences. 
Both said that text-books were a means to an end and not end in them- 
selves. Even the best of books could not replace the teacher. Right 
learning accrued from the interaction of the personalities of the teacher 
andthetau^t. Both pleaded the need for humanizing education. 


» Ibid p. 4. 

I Tagonr : The Centre of Indian Culture. 

• Rabindra^Nath Tagore : MUahwa Bharati^ Pamphlet No. 1. 
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Tagpre said that unfortunately we were merely the purveyors of book- 
lore. “Book-learning or scriptual texts may merely make us pedants. 
They are a static and quantitative, they accumulate”. Gandhi also 
talked in the same strain when he said, “I know what wrecks they 
have become by stuffing their brains with information derived from a 
cart-load of books’’.^ 

(9) Both of them considered culture to be universal and not a 
monopoly of the privileged few. Both had synthetic approach to 
culture. Education they pleaded should cut accross artificial barriers. 
Both of them have highlighted the significance of the synthesis of 
cultures. Gandhi said, ‘T attach for more importance to the cultural 
aspect of education than to the literacy.” Both of them have admit- 
ted the importance of the greatness of all religions and both to have 
emphasized the need of for a comparative study of all religions. Both 
were against imparting sectarian education. Thus their educational 
philosophy is conducive to fostering national integration at home and 
internalism abroad. Both believed that education should bridge the 
gulf of intercultural and interracial rivalarics. 

(10) Both Tagore and Gandhi have great correspondence in their 
methods and techniques of teaching. Both sought to impart ‘what to 
teach’ and ‘how to teach’ adapted to needs of the pupils. They 
belic\cd in individualizing instruction to the maximum. Both said 
that activities centred to one’s own inlcrests sustained by one’s own 
power and carried out in a natural environment have a great 
educational poteiitiai. Both said that real learning accrued from a 
procesa of assimilation and freedom nurtui-d it. Restraints and 
inhibitions hampered the giowth of harmonious personalities of the 
pupils Both were against corporal punishment. It is not a case of 
avoiding corporal punishment when there are genuine reasons for it 
but a case of creating conditions in which there will be no necessity for 
resorting to any punishment whatever. Both have recognised the impor- 
tance of creative activities. There concept of jNciplinc was (.-'us similar. 

(11) Both Gandhi and Tagore believed in the exam le of the 
teacher. Only those teachers, they believed, influenced the lives of 
the pupils who led a life of virtues “Even a lofty utterance that has 
not the backing of sincerity and experience will be inert and helpless 
and will utterly fail to penetrate and quicken the hearts of man while 
the speech that spring from self-realization and genuine experience is 
really fruitful. 

(12) Although both of them, were the products of western system 
of education yet both of them did not want English to be a medium 
of instruction in Indian schools. “1 do not say that you should not 
learn English ; learn it by all means. But so far 1 can see, it cannot 
be the language of the millions of Indian homes”.® 

Instruction through the medium of mother-tongue will bridge the 
hiatus between education and masses. He advocated the use of 


1 Mahatma Gandhi : To the Studente — Navajivan, 1949, p. 179. 

2 Jbid, p. 104. 
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English for international commerce and relationship. “I must cling 
to my mother tongue as to my mother’s breast...” Tagore ha^ 
similarities on the issue. “Nothing makes our education here more 
futile than that the knowledge we gain does not enrich our language 
and that being left forever outside the highest thought, the growth of 
our mother tongue fails to keep pace with the growth of our minds”. 

It is therefore obvious from above that Tagore and Gandhi have 
very close affinity in their educational philosophy. But they also 
differ, more in degree than in kind. Tagore had emphasized the 
pursuit of aesthetic studies. Music and fine Arts arc included not as 
a special attainment but as an integral part of education. Gandhi has 
given education a machinery much more amenable to control and 
responsive to stimulus than ever before, but he has not supplied for 
the motive power. Tagore, in fact chooses a centre which is universal 
and all encompassing, the motive force he provides being love, akin to 
Ahimsa of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Although both Tagore and Gandhi believed in the principle of 
oiganising activities for development learning, yet they differed in 
the purpose and form of these activities. Tagore, being himself a 
very many-sided, was the source of national self-expression. On the 
other hand, Gandhi was more utilitarian in his approach. He made 
education activity-centered, based on a craft, suitable to the genius of 
the people of the locality and at the same time he wanted to make the 
product of the craft to be self-supporting. Tagore conceived all these 
activities as something which brought satisfaction to the aesthetic life 
of the individual. 

Again, we see that although both are creative in their educational 
philosophy yet the educational system of Tagore is artistically creative. 
To him education brings the joy and beauty of life which itself is a 
great source of human vitality. Tagore considered the co-ordination 
of all cultural resource necessary for the perfection of mental life. 

Both Mahatma Gandhi and Tagore were not secretarian in their 
outlook and therefore they wanted to avoid imparting such instruction 
>which might tend to infuse among the pupils petty prejudices and 
narrow outlook. 

Conclusion 

It is obvious from what is written above that Tagore and Gandhi, 
are very similar to each other in their educational philosophy and 
ideals. They differed in their ‘Mechanics’ and in the ways of imple- 
menting their educational ideologies. These were themselves 
conditioned and influenced by the socio-cultural environment in which 
they were placed, theii political roles which they played and tasks 
which they had to shoulder. It is very aptly said “Gandhi and Tagore 
are the two eyes of modern India’s soul. They are the two banks that 
have determined the course and current of Indian thought in our age. 
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